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LORD BROUGHAM AND HIS DETRACTORS. 


Tne appearance of a small pamphlet* has been the | 
signal for the accredited organs of the Whig party 
to open in full cry against the statesman who, for 
eight years, has been honoured by their especial 
hatred, and to reiterate once more the longest-lived 
andmost audacious party-lies that we can remember. 
Among one or two ill-eonditioned and deep-mouth- 
ed hounds of the pack this cry is rarely unheard 
for two weeks in succession; while, on occasions 
like the present, when Lord Brougham presumes 
to indicate a desire to serve the people, while their 
lordly masters cross their hands and do nothing, 
the chorus swells to the most obstreperous pitch, 
joined too by a set of senseless lesser yelpers, who | 
fancy it exalts them to reécho the howl of the | 
London header of the pack. We charitably be- | 
lieve, however, that not one in ten of those ingenious | 
and candid persons who catch up and repeat these | 
revilings and slanders think of what they are 
about. ‘They repeat the party lies and calumnies 
furnished to them, from the vague feeling that 
there must be some truth in the statement, that 
Lord Brougham has forsaken his principles and, 
what is worse, his party, and that it is agreeable 
tothe Whigs, whose tools so industriously and per- 
tinaciously put forth these falsehoods and calum- 
nies, to have this go forth. Do these inconside- 
rate, if not dishonest persons, with a pen in their 
hand and a column at their command, ever give 
themselves the trouble to reflect upon the character, | 
conduct,and position of the eminent man whom they | 
assail so clamorously, merely,as we imagine, because | 
theleading party organs and other persons from per- | 
sonal grudges and spite set them the example? Do 
theyever once look forward to what judgment Time | 
—Posterity, will pronounce between Lord Brougham | 
and his virulent maligners? though it is doubtful |. 
if Posterity will hear of one of their names in con- | 
nexion with his, unless he shall to his other | 
works add a new Dunciad ;—a Knariad might be 
the apter title. The Whig scribes of the day who 
how traduce him will be forgotten as are the Tory 
vhesof a past day—the venomous Examinersharethe 
oblivion of the ferocious. John Bull, But do those per- 
‘ons who, at second-hand and on trust, take up this | 
foul railing at Lord Brougham, ever reflect upon what 
4 debt of gratitude Britain and humanity owe to 








* Letters on Law Reform, to the Right Hon. Sir J. R. G. | 

raham , Bart., M.P., Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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that one man?—or what of tenderness and reverence 
is due to so eminent a benefactor of his species, 
even admitting that all with which he is charged 
were as true as it is either false, or perverted and 
exaggerated. Is there at this moment one living 
statesman who has accomplished so much substan- 
tial good for mankind, for the cause of freedom, 
for the promotion of civilisation, for the widest 
interests of the whole race, as this same calumnia- 
ted Lord Brougham? It has been his singular 
fortune to be the benefactor of his species to an 
extent that it is not easy to calculate, and also 
to draw forth among his contemporaries more of 
the baser and more hateful qualities of human na- 
ture than any other great statesman. We can 
recollect of no party, and scarcely of one man con- 
nected with the public press, who has not been led, 
either by his base party interests or honest pre- 
judiees, at one time or another to attack Lord 
Brougham ; and this mainly because, with a 
powerful intellect, and that warm devotion to the 
cause of the people which has so often led him 
rather to consult their good than their temporary 
applause, he has also a strong will of his own, 
aspires to be an independent man, disdains being 
a partisan, and resolves to move untrammelled in the 
path which his own mind approves. We are not, 
ourselves, clear exeeptions to the general rule of 
Lord Brougham having been at one time or other 
the object of universal attack. Before he left that 
Cabinet which never was his true place, we fan- 
cied Lord Brougham too closely knit by the neces- 
sities of office to the Whig party,—too much 
trammelled by their imbecile and tricking policy, 
—-too much, in short, what his greatest crime now 
in Whiggish eyes is his not being—namely, an 
out-and-out supporter of that party which all true 
Liberals have long since disclaimed. 

But of all the assailants of Lord Brougham the 
Whigs have been the most malignant, abusive, and 
pertinacious, The Tories were violent and fero- 
cious enough in their day, and they may be so 
again ; but the malice and falsehood of the Whig 
organs have been by far the most systematic and 
envenomed. Many causes have contributed to this 
result, some of which are thus hinted at in the 
pamphlet before us. 

You and they will ask what could give rise to all this 


outpouring of rancour ; all there contortione of fury, ap- 
parently without a metive— certainly without even the 
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shadow of a pretext? Howcan I answer the question ? 
—How can I tell whom I may have offended by stop- 
ping, as J frequently did, a scandalous job /—How should 
I know the names of all the suitors in my Court, and 
before the House of Lords, against whom I may have 
conscientiously, but to them most ruinously, have pro- 
nounced judgment—sometimes affecting the character of 





parties, sometimes their estate? That some things were 
prevented, which certain men not unconcerned with the 
press exceedingly desired, I am aware; and I am also 
aware that what passed in the secrecy of the Cabinet 
became known to those concerned, in a manner, I believe, 
without precedent. I am further aware of excessive 


| 


annoyance having been given by some judgments of | 
mine to parties not without influence; of these parties | 


having made attempts to assail their judge through the 


press, (“write him down,” was their phrase); and of | 
their afterwards having exerted some activity among | 
other judges, as well as with myself, who indignantly | 


spurned such interference away from me. 
it—never had I cause to complain of my late colleagues 
breathing a whisper against me in public. Perhaps I 
ought to wish that they had. They never would have 
done it twice, and the foul current of slander might have 
been stemmed. ‘ ; ; ° 

That my whole conduct, ever since I ceased to be a 
member of the party, has been framed most exactly and 
scrupulously, without one single exception, upon these 
self-same principles which had always guided it before, 


But I repeat | 
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world by dispensing to other great men ; some of 
whom were, in their own evil day, traduced by the 
selfish,and disappointed, and the bitterly malignant 
much as he has been.* Nor can the true award be 
distant ; but meanwhile, who can blame Lord 
Brougham? Does it not, indeed, rather commend 
him to our sympathies, that, serving his country 
as no other man of his age has had the power to 
serve it, he should also covet the good opinion 
which he has so fairly and honourably won ; or 
even that he should momentarily disquiet himself 
at the malevolence and the low party-spite which, 
in injuring the advocate, injures the cause ? 
With all his imputed failings of egotism, and 
craving for approbation-—often the’ weakness of the 
finest minds, and of the most genial hearts—with 


all, and more than these blemishes, if such they 


be,—and taking them at the largest estimate which 


'any regard to truth and candour warrant, where 


and, I may say, ever sincelI entered into Parliament, now, | 
> o oe?) ’ 3 


alas! well nigh four-and-thirty years ago, I most posi- 
tively affirm; fearlessly defying any one to disprove my as- 


sertion. But what care the party-advocates for this ? The | 


only care they have is the promotion to office of their 
employers, the men who patronise them, and are by them 
patronised in their turn; the men whose wealthy adhe- 
rents are ready with their contributions as often as the 


call upon them goes round ;—and that promotion I cer- | 
tainly have not helped, but hindered. This is the real | _ 
/not more for the power and versatility of his 


charge, and not that I have changed any of my opinions, 
or altered, by a single hair’s-breadth, the line of my con- 
duct; which they know is wholly untrue, and which, 


were it ever so true, they would not care one rush about, | 


so I only supported the party and served their masters. 
If this is not sufficient to explain why Lord 


Brougham, of all public men, has been the object | 


of continual attack and misrepresentation in the 


newspapers, what follows will more completely | 


explain the mystery. 
been composed upon the immoral and pernicious 
tendencies of the spirit of political party than we 
find embodied in this pamphlet. Lord Brougham 
regards this base and lying spirit as the master- 
evil of the age. We cannot see that our age is in 
this respect much worse than those that have gone 
before it; though it ought, as civilisation advanced, 
to have become milder, if not more honest. O’Con- 
nell is not more coarse and foul-mouthed than 
was Wilkes ; nor The Examiner much more bit- 


ter and uncandid than its greater party name-| 
father of the reign of Queen Anne; yet it is. 


not surprising that a man like Lord Brougham, of 
warm and keen sensibilities, possessed of the en- 
nobling consciousness of having honestly and ably 
laboured for the people during a long life, should 
feel that in no preceding time has party spite, and 
the malignant rancour of disappointed suitors, 
reached the same height. The fiat of Time, the 
pen of the impartial historian, will do him and all 
men the justice which he is now benefiting the 





* We understand that a new volume of Lord Brougham’s Contemporary Characters is about to issue from the p 
In his estimate of eminent contemporary statesmen, we do not anticipate aby 


W hig critics may he preparing their gall. 


There has no better Essay | 


—we ask it again and again—is there any one man 
of his era to be compared with this chosen mark 
of Whig slander, whether we measure him by his 
intellectual power, his rich and varied talents, or 
his actual performances? We would ask any 
honest and dispassionate man, who is not a mere 
Whig retainer, if Lord Brougham is now reaping 
the fit reward of his four-and-thirty years’ public 
services, in a plenteous harvest of calumny and 
abuse ? Before some of the senseless babblers, 
who now take up the outcry, were born, Brougham 
had earned, not merely a brilliant reputation, but 
an honoured place in the annals of his country, 


_mind and the splendour of his oratorical talents, 
than for the actual good which he had achieved 
for the country. It is not possible to rail or lie 
| away the remembrance of very many things, each 
of which would have made the fortune of any ordi- 
nary statesman ; nor is our age so prolific of great 
/men that we can afford to heap opprobrium upon 


‘one of its foremost ornaments and _ benefactors; 
upon one who will be acknowledged as such, when 
the scurrility of his Whig detractors shall be as com- 
| pletely forgotten as already are the kindred effu- 
sions of Tory hatred and spleen when Brougham first 
thundered against the Orders in Council, the Dur- 
ham Clergy, the cruel and unmanly persecutors of 
Queen Caroline, the Slave-holders, the persecutors 
of the Baptist Ministers in the West Indies, or the 
corrupt profiters by the abuse of educational 
| charities, and of ill-administered laws. One sec- 
‘tion of Lord Brougham’s detractors is, we believe, 
only such from imitation ; while another like the 
_ Athenian citizen, with one of the greatest men of the 
Republic, is weary of hearing him called the Just. 
There are reasons for all things. It was not for 
nothing that the Whigs enjoyed, if not power, 
‘then patronage for ten years. If they did not™ 
that period glut every follower with the fat 
place, they yetdjspensed many good things, and gave 
all their adherents a keen appetite for a farther — 
They did nothing for their country—they 
i 








ress; 50 the 


lietion of Liberal principles, whatever he may have said of recent Whig policy. 
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they had no power—but they did a great deal to 
strengthen themselves as a faction. Now, from 
the highest to the lowest, from the courtly Sybarite, 
who basked in the smiles of virgin majesty, to the 
Jowest well-paid or expectant whipper-in and 


jobber in the remotest Whig garrison of the em- 


pire—from the highest to the lowest of the con- 
fraternity, there was, and is, and must be, dislike, 
jealousy, or furious hatred of Lord Brougham. 
‘And for this good reason—that he powerfully 
helped to turn out the Fina/ity, useless administra- 
tion—thanks to him !—and helps to keep it out, 
too. until it shall show what claim, from will and 
power to serve the country, it has upon public con- 
sdence. And what allegiance did Lord Brougham, 
more than any other consistent Liberal, owe to 
Lord John Russell’s government ? Had it used 
him so well individually as to have established 
claims upon his devotion ? Has it carried or at- 
tempted any one great measure for the country 
from the hour when he left it, to bind him to 
gratitude, and make his support of it a public 
duty?) Whatever good measure it did attempt, he 


Ilouse of Peers—as the Municipal Bill, several 
Anti-Slavery measures and many important im- 
provements in legal proceedings—was solely owing 
to Lord Brougham. But what signified all he had 
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cession of a government certainly not more liberal 
than that of Earl Grey or Lord Althorpe, wrought, 
in one week, a marvellous change in that print ; 
which now aspires to lead the van among the heb- 
domadal party-defenders of the Whigs, and the 
slanderers of Lord Brougham. And is it from 
such suspicious sources that the public is to form 
its opinion of any public man? It is not very 
creditable to the perspicacity of some Liberals—for 
of the Whig and Tory partisans, where Lord 
Brougham is concerned, we make small account— 
that those isolated acts which are at present fastened 
upon to prove Lord Brougham a renegade from his 
principles, are precisely those which posterity will 
affirm do him personally the highest honour. It 
might be before the age ; and it certainly far out- 
stripped party usages, that a well-pensioned Whig 
Chancellor should not be contented to enjoy his 
emoluments quietly in idleness, like his prede- 
cessors, but he must, forsooth! desire to work for 
them ; and, disliking to be a burthen on the country 
which he was still able and willing to serve, pro- 


_ pose to accept an inferior Judgeship—and from the 
supported ; and that someof them were carried in the | 


! 


done, or might do, if he did not lend himself, right | 


or wrong, like a thorough-going partisan, to keep his 
oldfriends in office, or to helpthem back, while every 
independent Liberal was crying out against them / 


What signified his unequalled and life-long efforts | 


for the diffusion of education among the people ; 
for Infant and Laneastrian Schools and Mechanics’ 
Institutions ; for an untaxed Newspaper press ; for 
the promotion of science and the diffusion of cheap 
sound literature ; for the emancipation of the Irish 
Catholics, the freedom of the Africans; for the 


devotion of a whole life of unparalleled energy and | 


activity to worthy objects, if, in some late Sessions, 
he opposed the Whigs, and discredited the policy 
which had plunged the country into Syrian and 
Chinese wars, and threatened toembroil Britain with 
France and America? We can easily, we have said, 
understand why mere Whig retainers should choose 
to forget these things; but that one rational man, 
pretending to liberal and independent principles, 
should be deluded by the slanders of the Whig press, 
is utterly incomprehensible. It has, throughout 
life, been imputed as blame to Lord Brougham, that 
he never could be depended upon—that is, that he 
hever would move tractably in party harness—that 
he was in danger of bolting, rearing, swerving 
from the course, and rushing into one more free ; 
and dereliction of party,—dereliction of the Whigs, 
—was, of course, held to be dereliction of prin- 
ciples And can consistent and independent men 
‘criously blame him for this ?—or for opposing, and 
exposing, what was already condemned by every 
Liberal in the country? If Lord Brougham has 
abjured his principles by opposing bad Whig mea- 
sures, So have all of us. Who, to take a familiar 
*xample, opposed the Whig policy, or vilified the 
party more bitterly than Lord Brougham’s most 
malionant a sailant, The Eraminer, until the ac- 








ation of the paltry Bed-chamber intrigue. 


Tories too ;—for that awfully heightened, or rather 
constituted the gist of the offence. What will the 
impartial and enlightened historian say of this one 
action, for which Lord Brougham is, down to the 
present hour, vilified by persons whose paltry 
party-feelings cannot leave untouched the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Courts of law; as if Whig 
and Tory should be carried to the bench, and no 
Judge be esteemed pure unless he is created by his 
own political party. The betrayed colleague of 
Lords Melbourne, Palmerston, and John Russell, 
is a renegade, because he disliked eating the bread 
of idleness, and was content to serve the country in 
a lower sphere, although the Tories were in power! 
And an action so natural to a great mind, and so 
noble in its motive, is made a handle of, as if it 
were treachery to the cause of the People, and the 
desertion of a leader. Another subject of studied 
Whig calumny has been Lord Brougham’s repudi- 
To this 
the dispassionate historian will yet do justice, and 
solemnly adjudge whether the Whigs acted like men 
understanding and valuing the principles of the 





| Constitution, or like disappointed placemen, who 





availed themselves of the inexperience of the So- 
vereign, and a pitiful piece of chicanery, to retaip 
their places a little while longer. But the most un- 
pardonable of all Lord Brougham’s sins, in Whig 
eyes, is that unfortunate—*“ The Queen has done it 
all!” which, if it was ever said or written by him, 
was certainly indiscreetly, if not treacherously 
published. Is the crime never to be forgiven—the 
monster iniquity, that, perhaps, cost the party their 
places? Nay, wecannot tell but that Lord Brougham 
himself may regret this untoward affair, and what- 
ever share he may have had init. So do not we. 
Having an elementary, straight-forward, “imprac- 
ticable” kind of way of viewing State transactions, 
we cannot, in this awful indiscretion, this unpar- 
donable sin against the divine and time-hallowed 
mysteries of closed Cabinets and labyrinthine 
back-stairs, perceive much to condemn ; yet only 


last week The Examiner is again at this act of 
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turpitude, in which it says The Times and Morning 
Chronicle participated. If the Queen had not 
“done it all,” then was she blamed unjustly and 
under a mistake ; but if she had “ done it all’? where 
was the harm of imputing the fault to the proper 
quarter? But the bad quality of the action was 
found in its consequences; for it was used as a 
pretext by a willing sovereign to turn out his 
tenacious Whig servants. Whatever may be the 
result, often may we have such “ indiscreet” reve- 
lations! But the candid and liberal Examiner, 
who was not won't to be very courtly in its 
whisperings and tellings, describes the announce- 
ment as “ false and wicked,” “an act in every way 
unpardonable.” Besides, “the outrage, so bad 
in itself, was also a grievous wrong to his [Lord 
Brougham’s] colleagues”—and “had most disas- 
trous consequences,’ —most disastrous! for it 
brought in the Tories, because King William, and his 
(Jueenalso perhaps, wanted them. Again LordBroug- 
ham had “no right to make the announcement, 
not even if all he stated was true.” Now, what- 
ever Lord Brougham may think, on looking back 
to this period, and admitting that he acted exactly 
as is alleged, we trust that future statesmen may 
in similar circumstances follow his example ; and 
wherever illegitimate influence is suspected to be 
employed against the People, fearlessly expose it. If 
there were less intrigue, reserve, and concealment in 
Courts and Cabinets, there would be more honesty 
among public men. Ina few years it will be quite 
justifiable, we presume, for the annalist and his- 
torian to unmask these matters ; but only when 
inost of the good that publicity could ensure is lost, 
hecause it is so heinous a crime and outrage, to ex- 
pose them at the moment that such frank exposure 
might be of some use. 











We have reason to know, although the fact were | 


not of itself natural, that the systematic and 
yancorous abuse and misrepresentation of Lord 


Brougham’s public conduct, displayed by one or | 
two newspaper editors, and copied by more of them | 


from culpable thoughtlessness, outrages and dis- 
gusts thinking men of all parties. 
reward that ought to follow a life rendered illus- 


trious by splendid talents, glorified by their yet | 


nobler direction? Though these party and hire- 
ling railers rave till they split their cheeks, they 
cannot efface from the heart of the People the re- 


collection of what Lord Brougham has done for his | 


country. We have had great orators,—and he is 
one of the greatest,—consummate debaters, shrewd 
diplomatists, skilful lawyers, eminent writers,—and 
he isin no ordinary degree all of these; but we have 


‘ ° r ° ] ] i ° ° ° 
had but one Brougham ; the fearless champion of | he says, investigated the whole subject. 


vightcrushed by authority, the courageousexposerof | 
corruption and time-sanctioned abuse, the educator, | 


the dispenser of the Knowledge which is Power, 


the lover of freedom in the widest sense, the phi- | 


lanthropist whose efforts of charity have been bound- 
lessasuniversal humanity: andthisisthe man whom 
it is considered justifiable and laudable to slander 
and “ write down,” because it pleased Lord Mel- 
hourne, and Lord Palmerston, and Lord John 
Russell to juggle him out of the Cabinet; be- 


Is suc he | 
s such the the wretched trammels of party ? 


Henry Brougham in the midst of them, there wag 
no safety for Whigs about to become Courtiers 
and fixtures in offiice—doing nothing. 

We have been led away from the subject of 
Lord Brougham’s pamphlet—as he is accused of 
having been—by the more engrossing subject of 
its author. And it is quite true that at the end of 
the Letters on Law Reform, Lord Brougham has 
illustrated the evils of party spirit by his own most 
flagrant case. Nor is this the least valuable part of 
the production. The hateful and meanly-malig- 
nant spirit which he describes, he considers among 
the greatest obstacles not only to Law Reform, but 
to every other reform. Now Lord Brougham would 
acceptorseek auxiliaries in promoting reforms eyep 
from among the Tories, and has done so often be- 
fore now, and thanked them too for their aid, 
When Lord Brougham, fifteen years back, brought 
forward the whole question of Law Reform, Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington were in 
power ; and then, as now, he “courted the Tories” 
—but for what? The following extract from his 
speech in February 1828, will explain the reason, 

“In pursuing the course which I now invite you to en- 
ter upon, I avow that I look for the codperation of the 
King’s Government. And on what are my _ hopes 
founded? Men gather not grapes from thorns, nor figs 
from thistles. But that the vine should no longer yield 
its wonted fruit—that the fig-tree should refuse its na- 
tural increase, required a miracle to strike it with bar- 


renness. There are those in the present Ministry,” &, 

. . « « « The motion for an address, with some 
alterations to which I willingly assented, was carried; 
and Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst immediately issued two 
Commissions, one for inquiring into the state of the Law 
of Real Property, another for inquiring into the Law 
respecting Actions, Process, and Pleadings. 

The Whig party did not in 1828 complain that 
Lord Brougham paid homage to the Tories, or 


chose to act on his own responsibility in conduct- 


ing his own questions exactly as he does still. Sir 


_ Robert Peel deserves he thinks to be distinguished 
_as the first practical Law Reformer, and Mr. 


Brougham praised him formerly though in office, as 
Lord Brougham does now. Who would seek to 
narrow or tame down this man’s mighty mind to 


He is abused, by those who, in his every act 
find matter for misrepresentation, for addressing 
his letters on Law Reform to Sir James Graham. 
But how stands the fact, and to whom else could 


the letters, with so much propriety, have been 





cause they feared him there, aml felt thet with 


addressed as to this same “recreant Whig?” 
While Lord Brougham held the Greut Seal he issued 
a Commission to inquire into the state of the Crimi- 
nal Law, which was composed of individuals of great 
learning in their profession, and who thoroughly, 
Their 
labours are known by the preparation of seven ela- 
borate reports ; but before their work was brought 
to a complete conclusion, the Whig Government, 0 
a fit of misjudging economy, closed the Commission 
before the last head of inquiry had been finished ; 
thus rendering the whole comparatively useless: 
on this Lord Brougham tells Sir James Graham, 


As the author of the Inquiry, therefore, I felt exceed- 
ingly alarmed at the ill-considered step which your pre 
decessors had taken. They ought to have consid 
the werk in question as one of the greatest measures © 
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their Administration ; for it was begun in Lord Grey’s| | Now we would ask, Was not Sir James Graham, 


time, and they are fond of representing themselves as | ; : ~— ; Sigil giase 
agence of his Cabinet. The resolution had, how- | 1” these circumstances, entitled to the distinction 


ever, been taken; and I was greatly relieved when I of having these Letters addressed to him? But 
found the Chancellor and yourself disposed to reconsider | this solitary case is but one poor specimen of that 
it. You mercifully stept in to save this work, which | perversion or distortion of facts, uniformly prac- 


was none of yours, unless in so far as you individually ' ¢; : . 
belonged with me to Lord Grey’s Government; you ised against Lord Brougham, which forms the 


saved it from the less kind hands of our former col- characteri stic disgrace of one portion:of the public 
leagues, and rendered a most important service to the | Press. We shall probably return to this pam- 
jurisprudence of the country. phlet. 








THE SPANISH CAMP-FOLLOWER. 


Tuk moon is high, the march is by, The dying pang could not efface 
The fields with floods are white, That delicate and manly grace. 

The wearied bands come trooping nigh, And, Oh! to what a different mate 
And here we camp to-night. | My youth was given by War and Fate! 

Worn and exhausted, to the woods | Ah me! a soil’d and bearded wretch, 
For fuel we must go ; By hardships loathsome made, 


Tedious and sad will be my task, 
Ere these damp sticks wili glow. 


I light the British soldier’s fire, 
The soldier’s food prepare, 


One of the demons of the war, 
Rush’d where my terror stray’d. 


Horror, and infamy, and woe !— 
Even yet this famish’d cheek can glow ; 


Ne 


Like menial low who toils for hire, O ! cast the maddening thought away, 
His morsel but to share. I will be calm: stay, Reason, stay ! 
Yet memory tells of other times, Yet though abandon’d by the skies, 


Ere came our Gallic foes, 
When fair beside the golden limes 
My father’s castle rose. 


Vainly I did not all implore: 
Blest Mary praise, my loathing eyes 
Saw that first ravisher no more. 
The ribbon of the light guitar And often has my grief confest 
Around my neck was flung, Rough pity in the soldier’s breast ; 
And gentle Pedro’s star-lit eyes Oft has he look’d with mournful eye, 
Look’d rapturous as I sung. And shared his coarse and scant supply. 
The vesper time can I forget, 
By love and music sway’d, 
Or dance, with sprightly castanet, 
Beneath the walnut shade ? 


It seems as if those hours had flown Following the British troops we fled, 
In Eden’s primal bliss, And joined the wretched train 
Those hours ere evil I had known, Of those who left, with only life,’ 
Or evil such as this. The ruin’d homes of Spain. 
Wealthy and fair, of nought was I My father fell, with travel worn, 
Save of my lover proud ; ; But young and strong was I ; 
Pedro I loved, and Pedro’s suit Hunger, fatigue, and grief were mine, 
His sire and mine allow’d. And yet I could not die. 


When o’er our dwelling swept the curse 
Of Gallia’s fiery breath, 


In ’wildered flight my sire I found ; 
But whither could we go ! 

A wasted land was all around, 
On every track the foe. 





And oft I ask, in musing strain, 
Can life have been prolong’d in vain ' 





My eyes grew stone when I beheld Ev’n ‘ ide 
and yet a ruling hand may guide 
My Pedro stretch’d in Death. The course of wasting war aside ; 
Oh ! what a form was there laid low, Ev'n yet the peaceful convent shades 
Stroke of irremediable woe ; May hide Iberia’s injured maids. 





-_ ee 
————— _— - 








*In one very small instance, we may show the animus of The Examiner wherever Lord Brougham is concerned—and 
probably the dislike must be of old date: for The Examiner, which, all through the Grey and Althorpe Administrations, had 
reviled the Whigs, and earned their hatred, as “ unprincipled” and “ venomous,” the moment that Lord Brougham was 
out of the Government, became their most devoted advocate, and is now their oracle. Probably, the Kadical editor was con- 
ciliated by the new Whig Government, being much more energetic and liberal in its principles and incasures than the pre- 
_ Administrations. That we may not misquote, we shall give entire the detached paragraph, the codicil to one woek's 
a of Lord Brougham :— : _ , 

“ Lord Brougham’s Letter to Sir James Graham,” says The Examiner, “is, in many parts, ulterl unintelluphle, sometimes 
from the badness of the composition, sometimes from the disregard to facts, and often from both together, Here is an instance-— 
7 ee I was detained in the country by ill health, though not, as the Whig Chancellor of the day declared, by over- 

Xertions while a Minister, and at the head of the party itself.’ ; : ; 
“ As Lord Brougham was not a Minister ¢s 1836, and = at the head of the party, how could this possibly have been said ? 
ere was no Whig Chancellor in °36. How is it that this man cannot be accurate about anything?” 
_Now, does Lord rougham here say that he was a Minister in 1836, while he simply refers to what rd Cotteuham had said of 
him while he had been a Minister ? And what must the candid reader think of all this, when he takes the trouble to satiety 
himself that Lord Cottenham was appointed the Whig Lord Chancellor in January 1836, and, as such, used the words cite Ie 
in the House of Peers, in the month of June of that year ?—“ How is it that this man cavnot be accurate about roger a 
And this is The Examiner's instance, selected to prove the “ badness of the compes.tion, and the ditregard to facts, amd 
ether shown in this pamphlet,” 
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YOUNG SCOTLAND; OR, AN EVENING AT TREPORT, 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


“ Yrs,” I continued, “the wrongs of Scotland 
cry aloud for vengeance. Her palaces are deso- 
late. No monarch has she now for her nobles to 
bully, for her people to assail. Not a beef-eater’s 
place is left for her pauper gentry. An alien in 
blood and in religion sits upon her throne ; and 
the last scions of her royal race may be seen in the 


her metropolis.” 
* Capedibious !”? shouted Paul de Kock ; “ c’est 


grand dommage !”’ And as he spoke he squeezed | 


the waist of the pretty grisette beside him with an 
enthusiasm that made her start. 


“ Ach Gott !” spluttered Young Germany, in the | 
person of a Heidelberg biirsch, through the cloud | 


of execrable tobacco smoke which he had been 
compelling for the last hour. 

“ Ya-as, suttingly ;” (Anglice, yes, certainly, ) at 
the same instant drawled a young man with a yel- 
low face, and a very white neckcloth, who obvi- 
ously conceived himself the Avatar of Young Eng- 


land. 


“Uv a brigade of true Irish lads ’ud be of any | 


sarvice, spake !” cried, with true Milesian fervour, 


a gentleman who had left “the first gem of the | 


> . 
sea” in consequence of the troublesome importu- 


nities of his tradesmen. 
“Oh, hell!” snivelled Young America, incarnate 


in the Editor of “The New York Screamer.” 


Let me explain how, where, and when the> 


dialogue, of which the above is a fragment, took 
place. 

When I reached Treport, the day before her 
Majesty’s arrival, I found among the thousand 
and one idlers who had been attracted thither, a 
very considerable sprinkling of the Regenerators 
of the various countries of Europe, of whom a large 
assortment were quartered in the hotel at which I 
put up. Young France and Young Germany in 
all the abomination of dirty hair, unclean nails, 
and tobacco smoke, were numerously represented. 
A staff of sickly gentlemen, with black coats and 
white neckcloths, with long limp oily hair and 
ebony walking-canes, proclaimed that the saintly 
eyes of Young England were upon the coming 
pageantries ; while certain inexplicable gigglings, 
and the rumpled caps of the chambermaids, as 
they issued from the rooms of the aforesaid gentle- 


men in black, intimated that Young England’s at- | 


tachment to celibacy and the adoration of saints 
was blended with the laxity of morals and devo- 
tion to human beauty which has consistently 


accompanied the advocacy of similar principles | 


from the days of Thomas Aquinas downwards. 
Young Ireland, too, was conspicuous in the rakish 
dilapidation of its raiment; and, with coat but- 
toned up to the chin, might be seen swaggering 
jauntily along, with one eye upon its ragged but- 
tons, and the other hunting through the crowds of 


strangers for some unsuspecting novice to joke a 


dinner out of. Nor was Young America without 
its representatives, who went about, spitting volu- 
minously, and asking impertinent questions, wher. 
ever they could contrive to “ fix theirteam.” It was 
plain how matters were to go, and that I was to be 





jabbered to death by these apostlesof the various apo. 
calypses of cosmopolitan reformation. Therefore, 


melancholy majesty of dethronement and mous- | most necessary it was that I should, in self-defence, 


tachios, stalking through the desolate streets of | 


set up some peculiar stalking-horse of my own; 
and I made up my mind at once to stand forward, 
in the eyes of Europe and Treport, as Young Scot- 
land, and give it them—Aot. 

| Young Scotland! It was a virgin thought ; and 
_I proceeded to put it into tangible shape with all 
the enthusiasm of discovery. First, as to dress, 
_I was fortunately provided with a pair of trousers 
of the M‘Tavish tartan, a check of tremendous 
stripes of red and yellow, in which I looked like a 
gigantic flamingo; a pair of iron-shod brogues; 
an old shooting-jacket ; the original wig of “ The 
Dougal creatur,’ which I had sometime before 
procured, as a curiosity, from my friend Murray of 
the Edinburgh Theatre. A Glengarry bonnet, and 
_asnuff-mull of ramshorn, completed my equipment, 
' combining, pleasantly, some of the leading horrors of 
the highland and lowland costume. As to my creed, 
|I was alittle at aloss for that. But taking a hint 
| from the young Puseyite lawyers, who sanctify the 
_ otherwise profane precincts of the Edinburgh Parlia- 
ment House,—amiable patriots, who chant pans 
in praise of Claverhouse, and cross themseives at the 
name of the martyr Montrose ;—and also borrow- 
ing a leaf out of O’Connell’s book, I found I could 
manage to muster a long roll of grievances that 
looked, when put oratorically, excessively intoler- 
able. The thing told admirably. La Jeune France 
sacred itself into violent declarations of my being 
“un esprit bien fort ;? to which Young England 
lent its corroborative assurance in a_ languid 
“Ya-as; suttingly. Veway much so!”—“ Hol’ mich 
der Teufel!’ vociferated Junge Deutschland, “sist 
ein gar verstiindlicher und sehr rumfiistiinischer 
Mann !’’ while Young and Repealing Erin, in the 
most discordant of musical sounds, persisted in 
declaring that I was “ just the man for Galway. 
All this was very well, and highly flattering ; but 
the charm of my plan was, that it enabled me 
effectually to silence any one of the Regenerator, 
whenever I saw a flood of his nonsense coming. 
For instance, when Young Ireland started away 
into a fierce denunciation of the perfidious Sa 
-senach, and tried to cram us with some incol- 
_prehensible stories about Irish kings, Malachi 
with his collar of gold, and all that humbug, ! 
was down upon him in an instant with F 
and the Halls of Balclutha, and pitched into the 
Sassenach Pockpuddinach,—I found the Celtic 
| terminations gave great additional strength to 
| such virulence,—till Erin’s tongue grew 4s 

as Cadwallo’s, and he slunk away abashed at the 
imbecility of his own ire. Again, if Young Ge 
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many—a poor, harmless creature at the worst— | jesty, in the redundant hilarity of her heart, gave 
threatened us with a philosophical scheme for vent after dinner.” 
modelling a nation out of the countless petty Every soul present, republicans and other sin- 


principalities and Krahwinkels of his native realms ners, held his breath in expectation, as I contin- 
of saur kraut and sentiment, a few vivid allusions ued. 
to claymores and rifle bullets, enforced bya plunge | “ After dinner, her Majesty visited the apart- 
ortwo of the carving-knife into the table, sent | ments of the Duchess of Orleans, where, by a libe- 
him rapidly back into the serenity of his tobacco- | ral distribution of sugar-plums, she was soon in 
pipe. As for Y oung America, the sweep and mag- | high favour, as may be supposed, with the young 
nificence of my views as to the absurdity of paying hope of France, and the other juveniles. The 
any debt whatsoever, national or personal, awed aforesaid hope was at first disposed to suck its 
him into reverential silence. Even he could feel | thumb a little, and to look sullen: but her Ma- 
that the chattering of the American ‘coon was | jesty, with the true royal instinct, saw the way to 
pitiful in contrast with the roar of the Scottish | his affections at once, and pulling a paper of bon- 
lion. In fact, I soon let them know that Scotland | dons from her reticule, wheedled him to her knee 
had a deal of the old blood in her, and could “cock with this charming impromptu, which she sung to 
up her beaver” as bravely as the best of the @//u- the fine national air of ‘The Hieland Laddie :'— 
minati of either hemisphere, whenever “ the an- * Asseyez vous ici, mon cher, 
cient kingdom ” so pleased. | Pretty, petit Comte de Paris, 
“ Vive la Jeune Ecosse!” shouted Frederick | Je suis la reine de l’Anglet — 
Soulié, as I entered the public room of the hotel | Satay neem etoaee 
on my return from the Chateau d’Eu, where I had | Comte de Paris, Comte de Paris, 
been on business that only concerns Lord Liver- | V'la ces delicieux bonbons, 
pool and myself, on the evening of her Majesty’s | Comte de Paris, Comte de Paris! 
arrival. The sentiment was echoed on every side ; “The appeal was irresistible ; and the future 
and, as I took my seat at the centre of the table, | monarch clutched the sugar-plums, and thrust them 
I found myself “the cynosure of neighbouring into his mouth with an undisguised unction worthy 
eyes.” Even the editors of the Presse and National, of ‘Jack Horner. Her Majesty got him upon 
who, at a side-table, were stimulating, with mad- | her knee, and continued, stroking his little chin as 
dening draughts of sugar and water, their jealous | she sang— 
wrath at the meeting of royalty which we had 
witnessed some hours before, ceased to execrate Pretty, petit Comte de Paris, 
the deeply-laid conspiracy between Lord Aberdeen gay brig ig mo , eng Pari 
4 , pe » de Paris, Comte de Paris. 
and M. Guizot against the liberties of “ La Belle J'ai sceeat od iske, ee, : ; 
France,” and to canvass the contents of the hateful Comte de Paris, Comte de Paris, 
commercial treaty which Victoria did—not—carry Quand une barbe vous avez, vous 
in her royal side-pocket, and drew in their chairs | Serez son mari, Comte de Paris | 
towards our social circle. I had not time to swal- “ Jamais, jamais!” cried Young France in a 
low half a glass of brandy, before I was assailed , body as I concluded, casting up their eyes to the 
on all sides with inquiries as to what T had seen at | ceiling, in a prophetic vision, not of the alliance- 
the chateau. | conjugal pointed at in the lyric, but of future wars, 

“Gentlemen!” I exclaimed, “ is this fair?—is | where the stains of Waterloo should be washed by 
it honourable? If his Majesty of France—” English blood from the lilies of France. 

“Quest que ca, que vous dites? Majest? de la| “I don’t see that at all!” said Mr. Octavius 
France! Sacre! Ce n'est que le roi des Francais,” | O’ Mullins, from county Wicklow. “I have no 
screamed the editor of the Presse, in a state of high | wish to spake disrespectfully of the Quane of Eng- 
excitement. ‘land, the darlint! nor of Louis Philippe, either, 

“Very well—if France has no majesty, so be it ; | for that matter ; but it’s my opinion, that the son 
but if, as I was saying, the king of the French | of a bloody ould chate and tyrant like him fs 
honours me with his confidence, I shall prove my- _ good enough—” ed 
self worthy of it, by declining to withdraw the | “ I differ from you entirely, O’ Mullins, said I, 
veil from the sacred privacy of his domestic circle.” | without waiting, or, indeed, caring to hear the con- 

“ Mais cette maudite Traite la! Est elle sou- | clusion of his sentence, which, of course, was meant 
serite?”? demanded the editor of the Nationa/, to wind up with some drivel about Sassenachs and 
gnashing the ruins of his teeth. treachery. “ But I can’t be bothered arguing the 

“Very probably ;—in fact I should rather say it point with you just now; for I intend that our 
was, But you’d better ask M. Guizot the next friend, the Honourable Member for Guttleton 
time you meet him.” here, shall read to us a charming copy of verses 

“A bas Guizot! A bas les Anglais! A bas | which he has got in his pocket.” 


“ J’ai un petit garcon chez moi, 


”? 


— 


(ous traiteurs infames !” “ Verses?—I!” exclaimed the parliamentary 
_ “Ah, bah! anybody you like. Ihave no doubt | Young Englander, with well-feigned astonishment. 
it is quite the same to them. But we burn day- “To be sure,—I saw you sweating away at 


light, Gentlemen, although you must excuse me | them this morning on the beach. Confess,—was 
from revealing the details of what passed at the | it not something in Aubrey Vere's style?” 

chateau to-day, I have no objections to repeat a| “Oh, ya-as; suttingly! Veway much so! But, 
charming lyrical impromptu to which her Ma- | weally—” and Young England modestly drew from 
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its pocket’a note-book, from which he read, with a 
voice as silky as a popular preacher’s, the following 
lines, after informing us that they were entitled, 


YOUNG ENGLAND’S PROPHECY. 


I. 


“ When Angel-like, with stars and seraphim, 

The new-fledged moon in silver waves is lying, 
And the sphered orbit of the planet’s hymn 

Floats through the caves of night; and each replying 
To each, the lucid watchword sends along,—  , 

Oh then, my soul, ope thou the fount of passion, 
And with the gush of sweet, delirious song, 

Pour out thy waters, not in common fashion, 

The water-craving meads and thirzty dells among.” 


“Oh, bother! what the divil is the maning of 
all this blarney about moons, and stars, and sera- 
phim, and wather ?” cried O’Mullins. 


“ Hush’d be thy murmurs—” 


continued Young England. 
“ My what?” exclaimed O’Mullins. “ You 
don’t mane anything personal by that, do you ?” 
“ Come, come, O’Mullins,” said I, interposing ; 
“it’s all right. It’s only a poetical way of bidding 
you hold your tongue.” 


II. 


* Hush’d be thy murmurs, oh, thou unquiet sea! 
Nor longer in convulsive thraidom wrestle; 

Good Angels pour their calming oil on thee 
Around the shadow of our Monarch’s vessel. 

Soft be her path from England unto France, 

Dear Island Queen! what heretic dare chide thee, 
For that thou com’st not now with sword and lance ? 
Bright Una! Britain’s lion wakes beside thee— 
Youna EnoGianp is thy guard—Advance, fair Queen, 

advance ! 
Ill. 


* Lo! the Cathedral gates are open’d wide, 
And hark ! within the solemn mass is pealing, 
And golden censers, waved on every side, 
Fill the rich air with incense, blandly stealing 
Upon the soul! and there the window-pane, 
Rich with the glow and vermeil tints of Venice, 
Displays, in azure and in crimson stain, 
The blessed martyrdom of good St. Denys, 
Who died—I don’t know how—but surely not in vain.” 


Here Paul de Kock and his grisette crossed | 
themselves devoutly ; and Young England, regard- 
less for a time of its brandy and water, looked 
meekly upwards, with hands folded “ palm to 
palm, and pointing from the breast.” Young 
America whittled freely, as the poet continued— 

IY: 
“ New light, new faith, new element, new joy ! 
Oh, balmy thought ! oh, holy inspiration ! 
Dwell we no more on tales of heathen Troy, 
Nor on the foul and rancid Reformation ! 
Oh, if we know not what we would be at, 
Let no reality dim such delusion, 


But, like the Ark on lonely Ararat, 
Rest calmly in the midst of wild confusion, 





Not deeming what is which, but dreaming which is what. 
V. 
“ Ah, yes ! great doings are in store for thee, 
Youno Enciann! Child regenerate and holy ! 
Strange blossom, grafted on an ancient tree, 
Born of mute thought and mystic melancholy ! | 
Destined, perchance, to plant the wondrous chart 
Betwixt rude being and untrodden vision; 
To be the herald to the realms apart 





_ Of other Edens and of fields Elysian, 
Where beauty hath no blight, and even death no dart, 
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VI. 
“ For round thy neck, in token of thy creed, 
A virgin scarf of snowy white thou bearest, 
And the pure moral of thy thought and deed 
Is mirror’d by the sable robe thou wearest, 
Be ever thus! Be vigilant and true, 
Though fools disown thee, and though Worldlings 
chide thee; 
And, undismay’d by phantoms old or new, 
In the abyssmal folds of wisdom hide thee, 
A miracle alike to-Gentile and to Jew !” 


“Well, if that a’int the darndest streak of ever. 
lasting nonsense as ever I heard, may I be stewed!” 
exclaimed the editor of “ The New York Screamer.” 

“You may say that; I believe you !” struck in 
O’Mullins, “Now, upon your sowl, as you hope 
to slape in glory, did you mane anything by it at 
all?” 

“Oh, ya-as, suttingly,”’ was all the answer 
which the honourable emulator of Aubrey Vere 
vouchsafed to this very natural inguiry. 

“I feel it my duty,” here interrupted Frederic 
Soulié, “to enter my protest against the sentiments 
of the poem we have just heard. Frenchmen, 
join me in the chorus of the Chanson de la Jeune 


France!” 

Although the sentiments so objectionable to the 
author of the Mémoires du Diable had been so com- 
pletely wrapped in the “ abyssmal folds” of their 
own obscurity as to be totally undiscernible by or- 
dinary minds, and a protest was therefore some- 
what superfluous, anything to dispel the lethargy 
induced by the misty languor of “ Young England's 
Prophecy ” was desirable. We therefore permitted 
Soulié to proceed in full chorus with his 


CHANSON DE LA JEUNE FRANCE! 


“ The kings and queens are met—ah, bah ! 
The kings and queens—ah, ¢a ira ! 
They do not shrink—they cannot hear 
The voice that whispers in their ear 
The knell of doom, the words of fear, 
Which make the hearts of prince and peer 
Most commonly feel rather queer,—- 
Young France is near! Young France is near! 
CHORUS. 
Fraternité ! Egalité ! Bis 
Indivisibilite ! - 


“ The kings and queens are met—ah, bah ! 

The kings and queens—ah, ga ira ! 

What though the brave Fieschi’s cold, 

And Girardin beneath the mould, 

And young Napoleon bought and sold, 

Our knives are sharp, our hearts are bold, 

And still we’ll thunder, as of old, 

Despite their foreign arms and gold, 
Fraternité ! Egalite ! Bis 
Indivisibilitée ! . 

“ The kings and queens are met—ah, bah! 

The kings and queens—ah, ¢a ira ! 

Let tyrants toil and plot in vain, 

They shall not forge for us again 

The fetters and the clanking chain, 

While France hath sons to raise the strain, 

With accents hoarse and loud refrain, 

A bas Philippe! a bas la Reine ! 
Fraternité ! Egalite ! Bis 
Indivisibilite ! P 

“ The kings and queens are met—ah, bah ! 

The kings and queens—ah, ¢a ira ! 

They walk through Tréport undismay’d; 

And yet, ere now, in Freedom’s aid, 
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Machines infernal have been made ! 
The powder’s dry—the train is laid— 
And up they go, midst fire and shade, 
Like corks from bottled lemonade ! 
Fraternité ! Egalite! ) Bis 
Indivisibilité !” : = 


«St, Schism defend us!” said the honourable 
Member for Guttleton, crossing himself; and in a 
transport of loyal horror he caught up his hat, and 
would have rushed from the room, followed by 
Young England in a body, but that their glasses 
had been newly replenished. Young France 
chorussed louder and louder :— 


“ The kings and queens are met—ah, bah ! 

The kings and queens—ah, ¢a ira ! 

Poor idle despots, go your ways ! 

Ye cannot meet Young France’s gaze ; 

Yet shall you hear, with sore amaze, 

The war-chant of the Marseillaise, 

On one of these delicious days; 

And thousand throats the ery shall raise, 
Fraternitée ! Egalite ! Bis 
Indivisibilite ! ‘in 


“The kings and queens are met—ah, bah ! 

The kings and queens—ah, ¢a ira ! 

Soon on the streets the bold Poissarde 

Shall o’er them mount resistless guard ; 

And in the crowded Boulevard 

The voice of Soulié, (peerless bard !) 

In tuneful accents shall be heard, 

Proclaiming their deserved reward, 
Fraternité ! Egalite ! Bis 
Indivisibilite ! oo 


“The kings and queens are met—ah, bah ! 

The kings and queens—ah, ¢a ira ! 

Still o’er our heads the lantern swings; 

The guillotine still gaily rings; 

With several other playful things, 

Somewhat disliked by queens and kings ! 

The Gallic cock still flaps its wings; 

And still the bird of Freedom sings 
Fraternité! Egalité! | »;, 
Indivisibilite ! j ” 

“The kings and queens are met—ah, bah ! 

The kings and queens—ah, ¢a ira ! 

A bas Philippe ! a bas Guizot ! 

A bas with Angleterre also, 

And every other foreign foe; 

And every man and King we know, 

That would resist their overthrow ! 

The throne, the altar, down must go 

To the infernal shades below. 

Then let Young France her trumpet blow ! 

Arancez, Messieurs, chantez haut ! 
Fraternité ! Egalite ! Bis 
Indivisibilité !” : 


The uproar that followed this fine burst of re- 
publican enthusiasm is inconceivable. 


At length | 
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Not that I agree entirely with Mister Soulie about 
upsetting thrones and altars like whisky bottles at 
a wake. Barring O’Connell, there’s not a more 
loyal man or a better Catholic, or a gentleman of 
a more quiet and paceful nature, than myseif. 
But I say, Down with the Sassenach! Hew them 
down, root and branch! Think of Mullaghmast, 
and baste the tyrants with theirown sauce! Lave 
not a man of them in the land! 

“ They came across the wave, 

Said the Shan Van Voght, 
They came across the wave, 
Said the Shan Van Voght, 
They came across the wave, 
But to plunder and enslave, 
| And should find a robber’s grave, 
Said the Shan Van Voght.” 

“ Really,” I exclaimed, seeing that O’Mullins 
_ was becoming a bore, “I cannot allow any man 
_to take the treatment of the Sassenach out of my 
own hands, The subject is sacred tome. In me 
_the wrongs of Scotland, at the hands of the Sasse- 
nach Pockpuddinach, are struggling for a voice. 
Long, too long, have they been mute. But it was 
| the silence not of contentment, but of despair— 


The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” 


| © Hoch lebe das Junge Schottland!” cried a 
_ Heidelberger, who had by this time put himself 
| considerably in beer. 

“‘ My respected friend O’Mullins has talked to 
you of Mullaghmast! I have no doubt that deeds 
were done there as frightful as the name, which I 

| thank my kind stars I never heard of to this hour. 

But what is Mullaghmast to Glencoe? Oh, Saxon 
cruelty! how it cheers my heart in all its misery to 
think that you dare not attempt such a deed again ! 
| Mullaghmast indeed! Who ever dreams of Mu!- 
|laghmast? But the shriek that rung along the 

| black precipices of Glencoe still comes wafted to 
our ears on the whisky-flavoured breezes of those 
lonely mountains. Is not the memory of Flodden 
still green in our hearts—the heather of Culloden 
still red with the best blood of Scotland? Our 

ancient castles, are they not riven with the scars 
seamed in their battered walls by the artillery of 

Cromwell and his butchers (” 

“Oh, to be sure and they are!” howled O’Mul- 
lins ; “sure he‘druv’ abrache in their battlements.’” 

“ And shall we not then have vengeance? What 
though the Sassenach women shroud their shrink- 
ing shoulders in our shawls, and their men clothe 
| their extremities in our plaidings? We want not 
their gold, while our honour is unavenged, No, 











the scions of Young France fell back exhausted | let Galashiels mingle her lamentations with the 


into their seats, and called passionately for eau 
suré! Yes! these ferocious gentlemen, to whom | 
carnage and desolation seemed to be meat and | 
drink, as the sight of Sackerson loose was to Mas- 
ter Slender, actually condescended to solace them- 
selves with this “so potent” beverage. 

“A bas tous les gens de I’ Europe—premicrement 
les Anglais!” 

“Yes down with the Sassenach!” shouted 0’ Mul- 
lins, looking with ominous ferocity towards the 
honourable member for Gutletton and his friends, 


murmurs of the Tweed, and Dundee pour her sor- 
rows to the Tay ;—yea, though Paisley mourn and 
the Gorbals refuse to be comforted, Scotland must 
havevengeance! Nor shall we want our bards to fire 
our hearts to slaughter. Listen, and you shall 
know that Young Scotland has a voice for slaughter 
as powerful as the Shan Van Voght, or any other 
Irish Sennachie !” 

With this I broke away into the following 


rhapsody, of which any party of gentlemen who 
have a taste for rebellion may avail themselves, as 





“the treacherous and blood-thirsty Sassenach ! 


they see fitting— , 
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WAR-CHANT OF YOUNG SCOTLAND. 


“ We come, we come, 

With trumpet and drum, 
With musket and sword and spear; 

And the Highland host, 

And the Lowland’s boast, 
And the Lothians’ pride are here. 


When the stars are slack, 
And the night is black, 
And the moon is on the wane, 
And the heavy shroud 
Of the threatening cloud 
Is charged with the mist and rain; 


We'll marshal our men 
In the rocky glen, 
Where the stream is hoarsely brawling, 
And the raven’s croak, 
From the blasted oak 
To its sullen mate is calling. 


Our banner we’ll raise, 
As in former days, 

In the days of auld langsyne, 
When the northern spear 
Brought wail and fear 

To the banks of the sluggish Tyne ! 


We'll pay them the debt, 
That we owe them yet 
For the bloody field of FLoppen, 
And the hearts that died 
On the barren side 
Of thy hated heath, CULLODEN ! 


For we loathe the view 
Of the Saxon crew, 

And their proffered love we spurn, 
And they'll find us quite 
As strong in the fight, 

As they did at Bannocksurn ! 
We'll sing them the song 
Of WALLACE strong, 

And we’ll join in the lusty chorus, 
When the Lion Rep 
Is over our head, 

And the English foe before us! 


We hate the cant 
Of their Covenant, 
And the Union Jack we spit on. 
Who'd rather not 
Die a rebel Scot, 
Than live as a mongrel Briton ? 
No longer we'll wait, 
But at Carlisle gate 
Our flag once more displaying, 
We'll let them hear 
YounoG ScotTiann’s cheer, 
With the bagpipes wildly playing ! 
Then over our head, 
Let the Lion Rep, 
Float out, with winds to fan her, 
And shame and disgrace 
To the Saxon race, 
And down with the British banner!” 


The sentiments of this song were precisely of 
the kind to enrapture my audience. Young Eng- 
land alone grew pale in the face, and seemed to 
have some doubts whether I was mad, or joking. 
I followed up my war-chant with a long detail of in- 
juries which Scotland had sustained in consequence 
of the Union,—the removal of the seat of Royalty, 
and of a separate legislature, with the scandalous 
diminution of places and pensions consequent 
thereon, and other such like wrongs of which 
Scotland does not complain, because she knows 
well that, like Ireland, she made the best of the 





bargain. Ihad reached the passage with which 
this paper started, and our party were in the fyJ] 
blaze of sedition and anarchy, when M. Auber, the 
composer, entered the room in considerable agitg. 
tion. 7 

“What shall Ido for a poet?” he exclaimed 
after the first salutations were over. “The Kine 
insists that I shall have a cantate upon the visit of 
her Britannic Majesty ready by to-morrow. I gay 
to the King, ‘Sire, I have no poetry to compose to, 
—‘ Get some, then ; for I must have the cantate’ 
was his answer. Oh, where shall I find a poet?” 

Twenty voices at least proffered instant sey- 
vice. High-minded zealots! They hated mop. 
archies and despots,—there could be no doubt of 
that,—and yet they were like to tear each other to 
pieces for the honour of writing the panegyric 
wanted. 

At first my friend Auber did not recognise ine 
inmy Young Scotland costume ; but when I in- 
troduced myself to him, and offered to relieve him 
from his difficulty, he was only too glad to escape 
out of the hands of the rival bards by accepting 
my offer. Soulié was frantic, and vowed that 
Auber’s next opera should be hissed into annihi- 
lation. 

“Gentlemen, one and all!’ I said, as I rose to 
leave the room for the Chateau d’Eu, “a fair good. 
night! And ere next we meet, may Young France 
have shaved and cleaned its teeth; may Young 
Germany have forsworn beer and tobacco-pipes ; 
Young America learnt manners; Young Ireland 
taken to habits of honesty and sober living ; Young 
England renounced mysticism, ‘ furmety, and sour 
faces ;) and may you all be married, and minding 
your own affairs, in place of cobbling Constitutions! 
As for Young Scotland, it has too much work on 
hand to have time to talk, and is too thankful for 
peace to rake up the embers of old feuds, or to seek 
to unrivet the links which ages of civilisation 
have been required to form.” 

The Regenerators looked extremely foolish, as 
I left the room arm-in-arm with Auber, to whom 
I handed, in less than an hour from that time, an 
ode which Dryden would not have blushed to own. 
I put its merits thus modestly, because, from its 
being royal property, I am not at liberty to pub- 
lish it; and the public will, therefore, have no 
opportunity of giving it the same character. The 
loss is great ; but I am able to compensate it in 
some measure by a ballad on the subject of the 
Royal Visit to France, which has received the 
sanction of royal favour. 

It was a beautiful evening. The moon was pav- 
ing the ocean with a glancing frost-work of silver; 
and we stood on the quarter-deck of the Royal 
Yacht—Lord Aberdeen and I—discoursing of mat- 
ters various. The subject of poetry was broached, 
particularly with reference to the difficulty of 
treating, poetically, events occurring under our 
own eye. “For instance,” said his lordship, 
“this meeting of the two greatest Powers in Eu- 
rope, marking a new era, as it does, in Europea? 
civilisation ; how difficult would it be to produce & 
poem which should combine accuracy of de 
and points of character, with that sort of shadowy 
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justre, without which poetry, no matter how in- | 
nious the rhythm, becomes actual prose.” | 
“Difficult, I grant you, my Lord,” was my re- | 
Jy; “but not impossible. Take our old ballads, | 
The events they record were mostly stories, in | 
which, perhaps, the nameless ballad-maker was an 
actor. They are moulded out of ‘ the commonest 
things that round us lie ;’ and yet they are the 
oyintessence of poetry. My hand has some cun- 
alia in verse ; and if your lordship will listen, I | 

shall read you a rude outline of a ballad which I 
have been scratching in my note-book.” | 
“My dear Bon! I shall be delighted.” | 
We sat down, and, by the light of the harvest- | 

moon, I read 

THE QUEEN IN FRANCE, 

AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH BALLAD, 
PART I. 


It fell upon the August month, 
When landsmen bide at hame, 

That our gude Queen went out to sail 
Upon the saut-sea faem. 








And she has taen the silk and gowd, 
The like was never seen ; 

And she has taen the Prince Albert, 
And the bauld Lord Aberdeen. 


“Yese bide at hame, Lord Wellington: 
Ye daurna gang wi’ me ; 

For ye hae been ance in the land o’ France, 
And that’s eneuch for ye. 


“Yese bide at hame, Sir Robert Peel, 
To gather the red and the white monie ; 
And see that my men dinna eat me up | 
| 





At Windsor wi’ their gluttonie.” 


They hadna sailed a league, a league,— 
A league, but barely twa, 
When the lift grew dark, and the waves grew wan, | 
And the wind began to blaw. | 
| 


“O weel, weel may the waters rise, 
In welcome o’ their Queen: 

What gars ye look sae white, Albert, 
What makes your e’e sae green ” 


“ My heart is sick, my heid is sair, 
Gie me a glass o’ the gude brandie : 
To set my foot on the braid green sward, 
I'd gie the half o’ my yearly fee. 
“It’s sweet to hunt the sprightly hare 
On the bonny slopes o’ Windsor lea, 
But O, it’s ill to bear the thud 
And pitching 0’ the saut, saut sea 
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And aye they sailed, and aye they sailed, 
Till England sank behind, 

And over to the coast of France 
They drave before the wind. 


Then up and spak the King o’ France, 
Was birling at the wine ; 

“O wha may be the gay ladye, 
That owns that ship sae fine ¢ 


“ And wha may be that bonny lad 
That looks sae pale and wan! 

I'll wad my lands o’ Picardie, 
That he ’s nae Englishman !” 


Then up and spak an auld French lord, 
Was sitting beneath his knee, 

“It is the Queen o’ braid England 
That’s come across the sea.” 


“And O an’ it be England’s Queen, 
She ’s welcome here the day; 

I'd rather hae her for a friend 

Than for a deadly fae. 
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“ Gae, kill the eerock in the yard, 
The auld sow in the stye, 

And bake for her the brockit calf, 
But and the puddock-pie !” 


And he has gane until the ship, 
As sune as it drew near, 

And he has ta’en her by the hand— 
“ Ye’re kindly welcome here!” 


And syne he kissed her on ae cheek, 
And syne upon the ither ; 

And he ca’ed her his sister dear, 
And she ca’ed him her brither. 


“ Light doun, light doun now, ladye mine, 
Light doun upon the shore ; 

Nae English king has trodden here 
This thousand years and more.” 


* And gin I lighted on your land, 
As light fu’ weel I may, 

Oam I free to feast wi’ you, 
And free to come and gae!” 


And he has sworn by the Haly Rood, 
And the black stane o’ Dumblane, 
That she is free to come and gae 
Till twenty days are gane. 


“ I’ve lippen’d to a Frenchman’s aith,” 
Said gude Lord Aberdeen ; 

* But I'll never lippen to it again, 
Sae lang ’s the grass is green. 


“ Yet gae your ways, my sovereign liege, 
Since better may na be; 

The wee bit bairns are safe at hame, 
By the blessing o’ Marie!” 

Then doun she lighted frae the ship, 
She lighted safe and sound ; 

And glad was our good Prince Albert 
To step upon the ground. 


“Ts that your Queen, my Lord,” she said, 
“ That auld and buirdly dame ! 

I see the crown upon her heid ; 
But I dinna ken her name,” 


And she has kiss’d the Frenchman’s Queen, 
And eke her daughters three, 

And gi’en her hand to the young Princes 
That louted upon the knee. 


And she has gane to the proud castle, 
That’s biggit beside the sea : 
But aye when she thought o’ the bairns at hame, 
The tear was in her e’e. 
She gied the King the Cheshire cheese 
But and the porter fine ; 
And he gi’ed her the puddock-pies 
But and the blude-red wine. 


Then up and spake the dourest Prince, 
An Admiral was he ; 

“ Let ’s keep the Queen o’ England here, 
Sin’ better may na be! 


“() mony is the dainty king 
That we hae trappit here ; 

And mony is the English yerl 
That’s in our dungeons drear !” 


“ You lee, you lee, ye graceless loon, 
Sae loud’s I hear ye lee! 

There never yet was Englishman 
That came to skaith by me. 


“ Gae out, gae out, ye fause traitor! 
Gae out until the street ; 

It’s shame that Kings and Queens should sit 
Wi’ sic a knave at meat!” 

Then up and raise the young French Lord, 
In wrath and hie disdain— 

“( ye may sit, and ye may eat 
Your puddock-pies alane ! 
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“ But were I in my ain gude ship, 
And sailing wi’ the wind, 

And did I meet wi’ auld Napier, 
I’d tell him o’ my mind.” 

O then the Queen leuch loud and lang, 
And her colour went and came ; 

“ Gin ye met wi’ Charlie on the sea, 
Ye’d wish yersell at hame!” 


And aye they birlit at the wine, 
And drank right merrilie, 

Till the auld cock craw’d in the castle-yard, 
And the Abbey bell struck three. 


The Queen she gaed until her bed, 
And Prince Albert likewise ; 

And the last word that gay ladye said 
Was—* O thae puddock-pies!” 


PART II. 


The sun was hie within the lift 
Afore the French King raise ; 
And syne he louped until his sark, 

And warslit on his claes, 


“ Gae up, gae up, my little foot-page, 
Gae up until the toun ; 

And gin ye meet wi’ the auld Harper, 
Be sure ye bring him doun.” 


And he has met wi’ the auld Harper ; 
O but his een were red ; 

And the bizzing o’ a swarm 0’ bees 
Was singing in his heid. 

“ Alack! alack!” the Harper said, 
“ That this should e’er hae been ! 

I daurna gang before my liege, 
For I was fou yestreen.” 


“ It’s ye maun come, ye auld Harper: 
Ye daurna tarry lang : 

The King is just dementit-like 
For wanting 0’ a sang.” 


And when he came to the King’s chamber, 
He loutit on his knee, 

“ © what may be your gracious will 
Wi’ an auld, frail man like me?” 


“ T want a sang, Harper,” he said, 
‘* T want a sang richt speedilie ; 
And gin ye dinna make a sang, 
I’ll hang ye up on the gallows tree.” 


“ IT canna do’t, my liege,” he said. 

“ Hae mercy on my auld gray hair! 
But gin that I had got the words, 

I think that I might mak the air.” 


* And wha’s to mak the words, fause loon, 
When minstrels we have barely twa; 
And Lamartine is in Paris toun, 
And Victor Hugo far awa?” 


“ The deil may gang for Lamartine, 
And flie awa wi’ auld Hugo, 

For a better minstrel than them baith 
Within this very toun I know. 


“ © kens my liege the gude Walter,— 
At hame they ca’ him Bon Guattier!— 
He’ll rhyme ony day wi’ True Thomas, 
And he is in the castle here.” 


The French King first he lauchit loud, 
And syne did he begin to sing :— 

“ My e’en are auld, and my heart is cauld, 
Or I suld hae known the minstrel’s King. 


“ Gae take to him this ring 0’ gowd, 
And this mantle o’ the silk sae fine, 
And bid him mak a maister sang 
For his sovereign ladye’s sake and mine,” 


“J winna take the gowden ring, 
Nor yet the mantle fine ; 
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But I’ll mak the sang for my ladye’s sake, 
And for a cup of wine.” 


The Queen was sitting at the cards, 
The King ahint her back, 

And aye she deal’d the red honours 
And aye she deal’d the black ; 


And syne unto the dourest Prince 
She spake richt courteouslie :-— 

“ Now will ye play, Lord Admiral, 
Now will ye play wi’ me?” 


The dourest Prince he bit his lip, 
And his brow was black as glaur: 

“ The only game that ever I play 
Is the bluidy game o’ war!” 


“ And gin ye play at that, young man, 
It weel may cost ye sair; 

Ye’d better stick to the gaime at cards, 
For you’ll win nae honours there!” 


The King he leuch, and the Queen she leuch 
Till the tears ran blithely doun; 

But the Admiral he raved and swore, 
Till they kicked him frae the room. 


The Harper came, and the Harper sang, 
And O but they were fain; 

For when he had sung the gude sang twice, 
They called for it again. 


It was the sang o’ the Field 0’ Gowd 
In the days of auld langsyne, 

When bauld King Henry crossed the seas 
Wi’ his brither king to dine. 


And aye he harped, and aye he carped, 
Till up the Queen she sprang— 

* 1’ll wad a County Palatine, 
Gude Walter made that sang.” 


Three days had come, three days had gane, 
The fourth began to fa’, 

When our gude Queen to the Frenchman said, 
“ It’s time I was awa! 


“ O, bonny are the fields o’ France, 
And saftly draps the rain; 

But my bairnies are in Windsor Tower, 
And greeting a’ their lane. 


* Now ye maun come to me, Sir King, 
As I have come to ye; 

And a benison upon your heid 
For a’ your courtesie !” 


Now he has ta’en her lily white hand 
And put it to his lip, 

And he has ta’en her to the strand 
And left her in her ship. 


“ Will ye come back, sweet burd,” he cried, 
“ Will ye come kindly here, 

When the lift is blue, and the laverocks sing, 
In the spring-time o’ the year?” 

* It’s I would blithely come, my Lord, 
To see ye in the spring ; 

It’s I would blithely venture back, 
But for ae little thing. 


“ It isna that the winds are rude, 
Or that the waters rise, 

But I lo’e the roasted beef at hame, 
And no thae puddock-pies ! ” 


Loud and hysterical laughter from bebind the 
mpanion hailed the conclusion of this essay UP 


_on the ancient ballad. We had been over 
Lord Aberdeen rushed forward. 


“ Good heavens!” I heard him exclaim. “ Itis 
r Majesty!” 
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THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE’S EMPIRE OF THE CZAR. 
(Concluded from page 648 of our October Number.) 


Ir is now proper that we first see the Russian 
ntry through the spectacles of M. de Custine. 
About ten leagues from Petersburg, on his way 
to Schlusselburg, he entered, for the first time, a 
kind of inn, of which he tells, 

It was the first time I had seen the peasants in their 
own houses. An immense wooden shed, plank walls on 
three sides, plank flooring and plank ceiling, formed the 
hall of entrance, and occupied the greater part of the 
rustic dwelling. Notwithstanding the free currents of 
air, | found it redolent of that odour of onions, cabbages, 
and old greasy leather, which Russian villages and Rus- 
sian villagers invariably exhale. 

A superb stallion, tied to a post, occupied the atten- 
tion of several men who were engaged in the difficult 
task of shoeing him. The magnificent but untractable 
animal belonged, I was told, to the stud of a neighbour- 
ing lord. The eight persons who were endeavouring to 
manage him, all displayed a figure, a costume, and a 
countenance that was striking. The population of the 
provinces adjoining the capital is not, however, hand- 
some: it is not even Russian, being much mixed with 
the race of the Finns, who resemble the Laplanders. 

They tell me that in the interior of the empire I shall 
find perfect models of Grecian statues, several of which 
| have indeed already seen in Petersburg, where the 
nobles are often attended by the men born on their dis- 
tant estates. 

Alowand confined room adjoined thisimmense shed. It 
reminded me of the cabin of some river boat; walls, ceiling, 
floor, seats, and tables, were all of wood, rudely hewn. 
The smell of cabbage and pitch was extremely powerful. 

In this retreat, almost deprived of air and light—for 
the doors were low, and the windows extremely small— 
| found an old woman busy serving tea to four or five 
bearded peasants, clothed in pelisses of sheep-skin, the 
wool of which is turned inwards; for it has already, and 
for some days past, become rather cold.* These men 
were of short stature. Their leather pelisses were 
rather tasteful; but they were very ill scented : I know 
nothing except the perfumes of the nobles that could be 
more so. On the table stood a bright copper kettle and 
‘teapot. The tea is always of good quality, well made, 
and, if it is not preferred pure, good milk is everywhere 
to be obtained. This elegant beverage served up in 
barns—I say barns, for politeness-sake—reminds me of 
the chocolate of the Spaniards. It forms one of the 
thousand contrasts with which the traveller is struck at 
every step he takes among these two people, equally 
“ingular, though in many of their ways as different as 
the climates they inhabit. 

_Thave often said that the Russian people have asen- 
iment of the picturesque : among the groups of men and 
animals that surrounded me in this interior of a Russian 
farm-house, a painter would have found subjects for seve- 
ral charming pictures. 

The red or blue shirt of the peasants is buttoned 
over the collar-bone, and drawn close round the loins by 
om above which it lies in antique folds, and below 
— an open tunic that falls over the pantaloon. The 
in Persian robe, often left open, which, when the men 
‘ not work, partly covers this blouse; the hair worn 
hin’? and parted on the forehead, but shaved close be- 
re Father higher than the nape, so as to discover all 

. strength of the neck—does not this form an original 
“ud graceful picture! The wild, yet, at the same time, 
gentle expression of the Russian peasants, also possesses 
at their elegant forms, their suppleness, their broad 
of tendes” the sweet smile of their mouth, the mixture 
nila erness and ferocity which is discernible in their 
= aud melancholy look, render their general ap- 
‘Trance as different from that of our labourers as 

* This is the Ist of August, 
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the land they cultivate differs from the rest of Europe. 
Everything is new here for a stranger. The natives 
possess a certain charm, which can be felt, though not 
expressed : it is the oriental languor, combi with 
the romantic reverie of a northern people; and all this 
is exhibited in an uncultured yet noble form, which im- 
parts to it the merit of a primitive endowment. These 
people inspire much more interest than confidence. The 
common orders in Russia are amusing knaves: they 
may be easily led if they are not deceived; but as soon 
as they see that their masters or their masters’ agents 
lie more than themselves, they plunge into the lowest 
depths of falsehood and meanness. They who would 
civilize a people must themselves possess worth of char- 
acter—the barbarism of the serf accuses the corruptness 
of the noble. , ‘ , 

Dirtiness is very conspicuous in the country; but that 
of the houses and the clothes strikes me more than that 
of the individuals. The Russians take much care of 
their persons. Their vapour baths, it is true, appear to 
us disgusting; and I should for myself much prefer the 
contact of pure water; still these boiling fogs cleanse and 
strengthen the body, though they wrinkle the skin pre- 
maturely. By virtue of their use, the peasants may be 
often seen with clean beards and hair, when as mucli 
cannot be said for their garments. Warm clothing costs 
money, and has to be worn a long time. The rooms, 
also, in which they think only of protecting themselves 
from the cold, are necessarily less aired than those of 
southern people. Of the air that purifies, the Russians 
are deprived for nine months in the year; so that their 
dirtiness is rather the inevitable effect of their climate 
than of their negligence. 

In some districts, the workpeople wear a cap of blue 
cloth, bulging out in the shape of a balloon. They have 
several other species of head-dress, all pleasing to the 
eye, and showing good taste as compared with the saucy 
affectation of negligence visible among the lower orders 
in the environs of Paris. 

When they work bare-headed, they remedy the in- 
convenience of their long hair by binding it with a kind 
of diadem, or fillet made of a riband, a wreath of rushes, 
or of some other simple material, always placed with 
care, and which looks well on the young people; for the 
men of this race have in general finely-formed, oval 
heads, so that their working head-dress becomes an or- 
nament. But what shall I say of the women! All 
whom I have hitherto seen have appeared to me repul- 
sive. I had hoped in this excursion to have met some 
fair villagers; but here,as at Petersburg, they are broad 
and short in figure, and they gird their forms at the 
shoulders, a little above the bosom, which spreads freely 
under the petticoat. It is hideous! Add to this vol- 
untary deformity large men’s boots, and a species of 
riding coat, or jacket of sheep’s-skin, similar to the pe- 
lisses of their husbands, but, doubtless through a laud- 
able economy, much less gracefully cut, and far more 
worn; falling, indeed, literally in rags—such is their 
toilette. Assuredly there is no part of the world where 
the fair sex so completely dispenses with coquettish 
finery as in Russia, (1 speak only of the female peasants 
and of the corner of the land that I have seen.) Never- 
theless these women are the mothers of the soldiers of 
which the emperor is so proud, and of the handsome 
coachmen of the streets of Petersburg. 

This may suffice as the expression of the Mar- 


quis’s estimate of the physique of the Russians, 
which he repeats, with some other opinions on Ca- 
tholicity and despotism, even unto “ damnable 
iteration.” Yet are his sentiments often generous 
and just, however paradoxical some of his mystical 
revelations may sound. The preservation of the 


unity of the Greek Church, of the common faith 
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of the whole empire, is the care and boast of the 
Emperor; yet it is from sectarian feelings, from 
religious dissensions, that M. de Custine anticipates 
social revolution in Russia, as soon as its people 
are unmuzzled. Then the confusion of Babel will 
arise afresh upon the earth. 

What passes under the eyes of the traveller is, 
however, more satisfactory than his divinations ; 
and his sketches on his way to Moscow are in the 
best style of the work, as a book of travels in 
Russia, and not one of speculations and guesses 
about the probable destiny of this unwieldy empire. 
Here we have the Marquis not half-way on his 
journey, and with the axle of his strong English 
travelling-carriage broken by those execrable 
roads, which had been represented to him as the 
finest in the world. The accident was partly 
owing to that rapid driving which is practised over 
all Russia, every man imitating the Emperor when 
on the road, in eagerness to “‘goa-head.” It is sur- 
prising that the English aristocracy have not yet 
begun to import Russian coachmen, as the higher 
nobility of France and Germany now do English 
jockeys, and as English ladies do French waiting- 
maids. But before the Russian of any rank can 
go upon his travels, the Emperor must be consulted, 
and that is not, at all times, so easily accomplished, 
either by Count or coachman. 


A Russian coachman attired in his cafetan of coarse 
cloth, or, if the weather is warm, as it is to-day, in his 
coloured shirt or tunic, appears, at first sight, like an 
oriental. In simply observing the attitude he assumes 
when placing himself upon his seat, we may recognise 
the grace of the Asiatic. In travelling post, the Rus- 
sians drive from the box, dispensing with postilions, 
unless a very heavy carriage requires a set of six or 
eight horses; and even in that case one of the men mounts 
the box. Thé coachman holds in his hands a whole 
bundle of cords : these are the eight reins of the team, 
two for each of the four horses harnéssed abreast. The 
grace, ease, agility, and safety with which he directs 
this picturesque set-out; the quickness of his slightest 
movements; the lightness of his step when he reaches 
the ground; his erect stature; his manner of wearing his 
dress; in short, his whole person reminds me of the most 
naturally elegant people on the earth—the Gitanos of 
Spain. The Russians are fair-complexioned Gitanos. 

I have already noticed some female peasants less ugly 
than those seen in the streets of Petersburg. Their form 
invariably wants elegance; but their complexion is fresh 
and bright. At this season, their head-dress consists of 
an Indian handkerchief, tied round the head, and the 
ends of which fall behind with a grace that is natural 
to the people. They often wear a little pelisse reaching 
to the knees, drawn round the waist by a girdle, slit on 
each side below the hips, and opening in front so as to 
show the petticoat underneath. The srpestance of this 
dress is tasteful; but it is their boots which disfigure the 
persons of the women. ; ° . > 

The houses resemble those that I described in the ex- 
cursion to Schlusselburg; but they are not so elegant. 
The appearance of the ges is monotonous. A village 
consists always of two lines, more or less extended, of 
wooden cottages, regularly ranged at a certain distance 
backwards from the road; for, in general, the street of 
the village is broader than the embankment of the high- 
way. Each cabin, constructed of pieces of roughly- 
hewn wood, presents its gable to the street. All these 
habitations are of similar construction; but, notwith- 
standing their wearisome uniformity, an air of comfort, 
and even prosperity, appears fo reign in the villages. 
They are rural without being picturesque. .... . 

The country that I have hitherto traversed is a poor, 
marshy forest, covered, as far as the eye can reach, overa 





sterile plain, with miserable, stunted,and thinly-scattered 
birch and pine; there are neither cultivated lands jor 
thick-flourishing plantations of wood to be seen. The 
cattle are of a wretched breed. The climate oppresses 
the animals as much as despotism does the men, | 
might be said that nature and society vie with each other 
in their efforts to render life difficult. : i 

The house in which I write exhibits a taste and neat. 
ness that contrast strangely with the nakedness of the 
surrounding country. It is both post-house and tavern; 
and I find it almost clean. It might be taken for the 
country-house of some retired, independent person. Sta. 
tions of this kind, though not so well kept as that of Po. 
merania, are maintained at certain distances on the road, 
at the expense of government. The walls and ceilings 
of the one I am in are painted as in Italy; the ground. 
floor, composed of several spacious rooms, very much re- 
sembles a restaurateur in one of the French provinces, 
The furniture is covered with leather; large sofas are 
everywhere to be found, which might serve as a substi- 
tute for beds; but I have had too much experience to 
think of sleeping or even of sitting on them. In Rus- 
sian inns, not excepting those of the best description, all 
wooden furniture with stuffed cushions are so many hives 
where vermin swarm and multiply. ‘ «™* 

A few villages, becoming less neat in proportion as the 
distance from Petersburg increases, sadden the landscape 
instead of enlivening it. The houses are only piles of 
the trunks of trees, badly put together, and supportin 
roofs of plank, to which in winter an extra cover of thate 
is sometimes added. These dwellings must be warm, 
but their appearance is cheerless. The rooms are dark, 
and tainted for want of air. They have no beds. In 
summer the inmates sleep on benches which form a divan 
around the walls of the chamber, and, in winter, on the 
stove, or on the floor around it. In other words, a Rus- 
sian peasant encamps all his life. The word reside im- 
plies a comfortable mode of life; domestic habits are un- 
known to this people. : ‘ ° ‘ 

The peasants of this canton wear a cap, broad and flat 
at the top, but fitting very closely round the head; it re- 
sembles a mushroom. A peacock’s feather is sometimes 
twisted round the band; and, when the men weara hat, 
the same ornament is also adopted. Instead of boots, 
they most commonly have plats of reeds, woven by the 
peasants themselves, and worn as leggings fastened with 
packthread laces. They look better on sculpture than 
on the living man. Some ancient statues prove the an- 
tiquity of the attire. 

The female peasants are rarely to be seen. We met 
ten men for one woman. Such as I have noticed wear 
a dress that indicates a total absence of female vanity. 
It consists of a species of dressing-gown, very wide and 
loose, which fastens round the neck and reaches to the 
ground. A large apron of the same length, fastened 
across the shoulders by two short straps, completes their 
rustic and ungainly costume. They nearly all go bare- 
foot; the wealthier wear the clumsy boots I have al- 
ready described. Indian handkerchiefs or other pieces 
of stuff are bound closely round the head. The real na 
tional female head-dress is only worn on holydays. It 
is the same as that of the ladies of the court. , 

This morning, in a post-house where I stopped # 
breakfast, I encountered an entire family whom I 
left in Petersburg, where they inhabit one of those ele- 
gant palaces which the Russians are so proud of showing 
to foreigners. There, these ladies were splendidly s* 
tired in the Paris fashions; but at the inn where, 
to the new accident that had happened to my 
I was overtaken by them, they were altogether 
persons. So whimsically were they metamo 
that I could scarcely recognise them : the fairies 
come sorceresses. Imagine young ladies whom you 
only seen in elegant society, suddenly reappearing 
you in a costume worse than that of Cinderella; dressed 
in old nightcaps that might have once been white, & 
tremely dirty gowns, neck-handkerchiefs that ‘ 
ragged napkins, and old shoes in which they walked 74 
shod. It was enough tor -ke a man fancy himse 
witched. 
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The traveller halted at Torjeck, which is famous 
for its elegant manufacture of leather, and, lat- 
terly, for another species of manufacture, the po- 
pularity of which is quite characteristic of the 
po MO stopping one day at a little inn of this 
town, Was served with a hash of fattened chickens, which, 
to his great astonishment, he found excellent. Immedi- 
ately the fricassees of Torjeck became celebrated through- 
out Russia. The following is their origin :—An unfor- 
tunate Frenchman had been well received and treated 
in this town by a female innkeeper. Before leaving, he 
eaid to her, “ I cannot pay you, but I will make your 
fortune;” whereupon he showed her how to fricassee 
chickens. ‘As good luck would have it, this precious recipe 
was, at least so it is said, first prepared for the emperor. 
The innkeeper of Torjeck is dead; but her children have 
inherited her renown, and they maintain it. 

Torjeck, when that town first breaks upon the view of 
the traveller, conveys the idea of a camp in the midst of 
an immense corn field. Its white houses, its towers and 
pavilion-shaped domes, remind him of the mosques and 
minarets of the East. Gilded turrets, round and square 
steeples, some ornamented with little columns, and all 
painted green or blue, announce the vicinity of Moscow. 


The following trait is not less Russian. 


Between Petersburg and Novgorod, I remarked, for 
several successive stuges, a second road that ran parallel 
to the principal highway, though at a considerable dis- 
tance from it. It was furnished with bridges and every- 
thing else that could render it safe and passable, although 
it was much less handsome, and less smooth than the 
grand route. I asked the keeper of a post-house the 
meaning of this singularity, and was answered, through 
my feldjiger, that the smaller road was destined for 
wagons, cattle, and travellers, when the emperor, or 
other members of the imperial family, proceeded to Mos- 
cow. The dust and obstructions that might incommode 
or retard the august travellers, if the grand route re- 
mained open to the public, were thus avoided. 

It was not to be expected that in Russia, as in 
Meg Merrilies’ country, the highway should be as 
free to the gypsy’s cuddy as the laird’s gelding. 
The Marquis shows himself skilful in female cos- 
tume ; and even when he finds some pretensions to 
personal beauty among the peasant women, he de- 
nounces their abominable dress. Can they have 
received, and do they still retain an ugly and de- 
forming fashion which must have been in vogue 
over Europe about the latter years of the reign of 
Catherine II., when old caricatures represent short- 
waisted ladies suckling their infants through the 
pocket-holes of their gowns? We can assure the 
Marquis that these no-waists were once a court 
fashion in France and England ; so that the Russian 
peasants are not 

The only females in the world who have taken it into 
their heads to make themselves a waist above instead 
of below the bosom. Their shapeless sacks rather 
than gowns, are drawn together close under the arm- 
pits. At the first sight, their entire person gives me the 
idea of a bale or large loose parcel, in which all the 
parts of the body are confounded together without care, 
and yet without liberty. But this costume has other 
imconveniences rather difficult to describe. One of the 
worst is, that a Russian female peasant could suckle her 
child over her shoulder, as do the Hottentots. Such is 
the inevitable deformity produced by a fashion which 
destroys the shape of the body. The Circassian females, 

better understand the beauty of woman and the 
means of preserving it, wear, from their years of child- 
»& belt round the waist, which they never cast off. 
SR bh Ad be’ ‘ The see-saw is the 
favourite amusement of the Russian peasants. This 
exercise develops their natural talent for adjusting the 
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equilibrium of the body ; in addition to which, it is a 
silent pleasure, and quiet diversions best accord with the 
feelings of a people rendered pradent by fear. 

_ Silence ides over all the festivals of the Russian 


hey drink plentifally, speak little, and shout 
less ; they either remain silent, or in chorus, with a 
nasal voice, melancholy and prol notes. . . 


- + « . « On Sunday, in passing through popu- 
lous villages, I observed rows of from four to eight 
young girls balancing themselves, by a scarcely percep- 
tible movement of their bodies, on suspended by 
ropes, while at a little distance beyond, an equal number 
of boys were fixed in the same manner, in face of the 
females. Their mute game lasted a long time ; I have 
never had patience to wait its conclusion. Such gentle 
balancing is only a kind of interlude, which serves as a 
relaxation in the intervals of the animated diversion of 
their real swing or see-saw. This is a very lively game ; 
it even renders the spectatornervous, . . . ., 

I have purposely stopped in several villages to observe 
the girls and young men thus amuse themselves toge- 
ther ; and I have at last seen some female faces per- 
fectly beautiful. Their complexion is of a delicate 
whiteness ; their colour is, so to speak, under the skin, 
which is transparent and exquisitively smooth. Their 
teeth are brilliantly white ; and—rarely seen beauty ! 
—their mouths are perfectly formed copies of the antique ; 
their eyes, generally blue, have neve the oriental 
cast of expression, with also that unquiet and furtive 
glance natural to the Slavonians, who ean fn 

look sideways, and even behind, without turning their 
heads. ° ° . , ° I sometimes see a 
regularly Grecian profile united with features of so ex- 
treme a delicacy that the expression of the countenance 
loses nothing by the perfect regularity of the lines. In 
such eases Iam struck with unbounded adniiration. 
The more common mould, however, of the features of 
both men and women is that of the Calmue—high cheek- 
bones and flattened noses. 


Sometimes the traveller entered the cottages 
after the peasants had retired to rest. The spec- 
tacle was not inviting ; not, indeed, much superior 
to what might be found in an Irish cabin, or the 
cottages of the Highlands, compared with which, 
Mr. Bremmer re ts the Russian hovels as su- 
perior, both in comfort and the means of decency. 
The Marquis de Custine persists, throughout, that 


the Russians are in everything Asiatic. 


As a protection against the short but fervent heats of 
@ summer, a divan, under a species of verandah, runs 
round some cottages, and serves as a bed for the family, 
who even sometimes prefer sleeping on the naked pet 
Recollections of the East pursue the traveller every- 
where. At all the post-houses into which I have enter- 
ed at night, I have invariably found, ranged in the street 
before the door, numerous bundles of black sheep-skins. 
These fleeces, which I at first took for sacks, were men 
sleeping under the bright canopy of heaven. We have, 
this year, heats such as have not been known in the 
memory of man in Russia. ’ 

The sheep-skins, cut out as little over-coats, serve not 


themselves from the rays of the sun. ith the inge- 
nious address which the Russian labourer 
from those of the west of , they pass the sleeves 
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he meets, and their number is great. These formalities | 
accomplished, we arrive at the end of the stage, when it | 
is invariably found that either in putting to or detach- 
ing the horses, the adroit, pious, polite rogue has ab- 
stracted something, perhaps a leather pouch, a strap, or 
a wrapper; perhaps only a nail, a screw, or a wax 
candle from the lamps: in short, he never leaves with 
altogether clean hands. 

Want of probity, it is alleged, distinguishes all 
ranks. Once a great lady made the following in- 


genuous confession to the traveller :— 
“ It is impossible for us,” she said, “ to form any clear 





idea of a social state like that of yours. They tell me 
that in France, at present, the highest noble can be put | 
in prison for a debt of two hundred francs ; this is re- | 


man, with great simplicity ; “my wife has presented me 


_with two more children in my absence, and the sight of 


them gave me great pleasure.” 

These poor people have nothing of their own ; neither 
their cottages, their wives, their children, nor even their 
own hearts ; they have, therefore, no jealousy. Of what 
could they be jealous !—Of an accident? Love am 
them is nothing better. Such, however, is the existence 
of the happiest men in Russia—the serfs! I have oftey 
heard the great express envy of their lot, and perhaps 
with good reason. 

“They have no cares,” they say ; “‘ we take all the charge 
of them and their families (God knows how this charge 
is acquitted when the peasants become old and useless, ) 
Assured of the necessaries of life for themselves and 
their children, they are a hundred times less to be pitied 


volting : how different from our country! There is not | than the free peasants are among you.” I did not reply 


in all Russia a tradesman who would dare to refuse us 
credit for an unlimited period. With your aristocratic 
notions,” she added, “ you must surely find yourself 
more at home with us. There is greater similarity be- 
tween the French of the old régime and us, than between 
any other of the European nations.” 

The traveller could not allow this; the France 
of Louis XV. being something very different from 
that of Louis Philippe. She might have found a 
nearer, if not entire resemblance to Russia in the 
English privilege of peerage. The court ladies of 
Russia, according to Custine, are all political in- 
triguers, and some of them able and adroit. 

By virtue of the spirit of intrigue that distinguishes 
these Aspasias of the North, there is scarcely a capital 
in Europe without two or three Russian ambassadors : 
the one, public, accredited, recognised, and clothed with 
all the insignia of office ; the others, secret, irrespon- 
sible, and playing, in bonnet and petticoat, the double 
part of independent ambassador, and spy upon the offi- 
cial envoy. . , ‘ . Russia possesses a 
completely organized female diplomacy ; and Europe is 
not, perhaps, sufficiently attentive to so singular a means 
of influence. With its concealed army of amphibious 
agents, its political Amazons with acute masculine 
minds and feminine language, the Russian court collects 
information, obtains reports, and even receives advice, 
which, if better known, would explain many mysteries, 
furnish a key to many inconsistencies, and reveal many 
littlenesses. 

The political preoccupation of mind of the greater 
number of Russian women renders their conversation, 
interesting as it might be, insipid. 


In short, they do not prattle gaily on the com- | 


mon topics of the day,—literature, fashions, the 
opera, the favourite preacher or player, like the fine 
ladies of Paris. Low as the Russians may be 
sunk in the moral scale, the following anecdote, 
illustrative of the stupidity created by their degrad- 
ation, sounds very like the old Joe Miller which tells, 
that when an English clown consulted a doctor on 
the phenomenon of his wife presenting him with a 
child five months after marriage, he was quite con- 
tented when assured that such things might happen 
in the case of the first child, but would never occur 
again. 

I have been assured that the moral sentiment is 
scarcely developed among the Russian peasants, and 
my daily experience confirms the accounts that I have 
received. 

A nobleman has related to me, that a man belonging 
to him, and skilful in some particular handicraft, had 
permission to remain in Petersburg, in order to exercise 
his talent there. After the expiration of two years, he 
was allowed to return for a few weeks to his native vil- 
lage to visit his wife. He came back to Petersburg on 
the day appointed. 

“ Are you satisfied with having seen your family ?” 
asked his master. Perfectly so,” answered the work- 





| to this panegyric on servitude. 
| he traveller is as rapturous about Moscow and 


‘\ the Kremlin,—the true seat, the root of Russian 


empire,—as he is contemptuous orabusiveof Peters- 
burg. He found comfortable lodgings in Moscow 
in the English hotel of Madame Howard, which is 
kept clean,—a miracle in Russia !—by absolutely 
prohibiting the entrance of Russian servants within 
the walls. Nay, the landlady will scarcely admit 
Russian guests. Iler house must be a standing 
libel upon all other dwellings in the country. It 
was at the close of one of the endless holidays of 
Russia, that the traveller found himself in the 


of the ancient fortress of Moscow, and strongly 


excited by all that he saw and recalled. 

The word walls gives an idea of quite too ordinary an 
object ; it would deceive the reader: the walls of the 
Kremlin are a chain of mountains. This citadel, reared 
_on the confines of Europe and Asia, is, as compared with 
ordinary ramparts, what the Alps are to our hills: the 
Kremlin is the Mont Blanc of fortresses. If the giant 
that is called the Russian Empire had a heart, I should 
say that the Kremlin was the heart of the monstez ; but, 
as it is, I would call it the head. 

I wish I could give an idea of this mighty pile of 
stones, reared step by step into the heavens ; this asy- 
lum of despotism, raised in the name of liberty : for the 
Kremlin was a barrier opposed to the Calmues by the 
Russians : its walls have equally aided the independence 
of the state and the tyranny of the sovereign. They are 
boldly carried over the deep sinuosities of the soil. 
| When the declivities of the hillocks become too precipi- 
| tous, the rampart is lowered by steps: these steps, 
rising between heaven and earth, are enormous ; they 
are the ladder for the giants who make war against the 

ods. 

4 The line of this first girdle of structures is broken by 
fantastic towers, so elevated, strong, and grotesque In 
form, as to remind one of the peaks in Switzerland, 
with their many-shaped rocks, and their many-coloured 
glaciers. The obscurity no doubt contributed to i- 
crease the size of objects, and to give them unusual 
forms and tints,—I say tints; for night, like engravings, 
has its colouring. To behold gentlemen and ladies, 
dressed a la Parisienne, promenading at the feet of this 
fabulous palace, was to fancy myself in a dream. 
would Ivan III., the restorer, or, it might be said, the 
founder of the Kremlin, have thought, could he have be- 
held at the foot of the sacred fortress, his old Muscovites, 
shaved, curled, in frock coats, white pantaloons, and yel 
low gloves, eating ices, seated before a brightly- 

café ? He would have said, as I do, it is impossible ! 
yet this is now seen every summer evening in Moscow. 

I have, then, wandered in the public gardens planted 
on the glacis of the ancient citadel of the Czars ; I have 
seen the towers, wall above wall, the platforms, terrace 
upon terrace, and my eyes have swept over ap enc ted 
city. It would need the eloquence of youth, W 








everything astonishes and surprises, to find words ana 





| midst of a crowd of promenaders under the walls 
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jogous to these prodigious things. Above a long vault, | ticism of obedience characteristic! It may not, how- 
which 1 crossed, I perceived a raised viaduct, by which ever, be denied that this popular mania has here some- 
carriages and foot passengers enter the holy city. The | times become the principle of sublime actions. In this 
spectacle was bewildering ; nothing but towers, gates, | inhuman land, if society has depraved the individual, it 
and terraces, raised one above the other, steep slopes, | has not enervated him: he is not good, but he is also 
and piled arches, all serving to form the road by which not contemptible. The same may be said of the Krem- 
the Moscow of the present day, the vulgar Moscow, is lin: it is not pleasant to behold, but it inspires awe. It 
jeft for the Kremlin—the Moscow of miracle and of his- | is not beautiful, but it is terrible—terrible as the reign 
tory. These aqueducts, without water, support other of Ivan 1V. 
stories of more fantastic edifices. I observed, raised | The Russian can, in short, burn his house to repel 
npon one of the hanging passages, a low round tower, his enemy. To the monster Ivan—the purest crea- 
all bristling with battlements of spear heads. The silver | tio all ahenledl ae that evereiitictadenhinenh® 
brightness of this ornament contrasted singularly with | 101'0° #080 Mle power That everallictec outraged Mus 
the blood-red of the walls. The tower seemed like a | Manity—M.de Custine has seen fit to devote a whole 
crowned giant standing before the fortress of which he chapter. Ivan’s atrocities need notdetain us ; but we 
was the guardian. What is there that one could not are amused by one passage which, to some, may 
see, by the light of the moon, wandering at the foot of jnitigate the crimes with which Ivan is charged 
the Kremlin? There, everything is supernatural ; the - ey oon nine age 5“ 
mind believes in spectres in spite of itself. Who could under the mistaken idea that the Russian Pyrant 
approach without a religious terror this sacred bulwark, may not be more candidly treated than the English 
a stone of which, disturbed by Buonaparte, rebounded | Protestant Princess. 
even to Saint Helena, to crush the conqueror in the | Ivan felt for Elizabeth of England a sympathy which 
bosom of the ocean! Pardon, reader, I am born in’ had the nature of an instinet. These two wild beasts 
understood each other, even at a distance ; the affinities 


the age of grandiloquence. 


Daylight did not subdue the enthusiasm begotten 
of this wondrous fabric, first seen in twilight. From 
being grandiloquent, the Marquis becomes poetical, 


of their dispositions operated, notwithstanding that dif- 
ference in their situations which explains the difference 
in their acts. Ivan 1V. was a tigerat liberty, Elizabeth 


. ar -. | Was a tigress in confinement. 
and absolutely extravagant, in painting the terrific | . 


architecture of this citadel and bulwark of Russian | tyrant wrote to the cruel daughter of Henry VIII, the 


Ever a prey to imaginary terrors, the Muscovite 


despotism. | triumphant rival of Mary Stuart, to beg of her an asylum 
Like the bones of certain gigantic animals, the Krem- | in her realm in case of a reverse of fortune. She replied 

lin proves to us the history of a world of which we | t him in a long affectionate letter. 

might doubt until after seeing the remains. In this The Marquis was delighted to see military men 

prodigious creation strength takes the place of beauty, | and fashionables making the sign of the cross, and 

nee ae Cannes : EES Nae Se Seah et 5 eee, remaining silent for some moments, before sitting 


fearful but full of power ; it has something about it that ; aca : 
disowns the age ; means of defence which are adapted | down to the dinner-table at the English Club 


toa system of war that exists no longer ; an architec- | in Moscow. Religious hypocrisy he deems less 
ture that has no connexion with the wants of modern | injurious than sceptical sneering ; and he sees, for 


civilisation : & ee of the fabulous ages, a gaol, a | the different states of Europe, the best guarantee 
pnt, & SUERTE © SEP NNT: ANN SAT EN, | against despotism in the universal submission of 
a bastile against the nation, a prop of tyrants, a prison | “>‘ PX age . yr re 
of people,—such is the Kremlin. . . . . . Such, | princesand peopletothe Pope, in his quality of spirit- 
then, was the chosen abode of the old Muscovite princes; | ual head ofthe Church. “ How is it,” he inquires, 
and yet these formidable walls were not sufficient shel- | That people cannot see that a nation, when sincerely 
ter for the terror of Ivan IV. Catholic, must inevitably become the adversary of Eng- 
The fear of a man possessing absolute power is the | land, whose political power is based entirely upon 


most dreadful thing upon earth ; and with all the ima- 
gery of this fear visible in the Kremlin, it is still im- 
possible to approach the fabric without a shudder. 
Towers of every form, round, square, and with point- 
ed roofs, belfries, donjons, turrets, spires, sentry-boxes 


heresy! Let France succour and defend with the 
energy of conviction the banner of the Catholic church, 
and by such act alone she will, from one end of the 
world to the other, be carrying on a powerful war 
against England. 


u i ats 25 , j 7 . : ° . 
oy minarets, steeples of every height, style, and co The power of the priests is much less formidable 
our, palaces, domes, watch-towers, walls, embattle- hi ; } ae alk thik les The . 
mented and pierced with loop-holes, ramparts, fortifica- | © 44m than the power of the press. = one 
tions of every species, whimsical inventions, incompre- | held a purely good influence, the other only evil. 
hensible devices, chiosks by the side of cathedrals— | But the pictures of Russian manners given by De 
ee as ae and disorder, phi 3 Custine, will be more acceptable to English read- 
trays 1e ; 4 5 = | . . ‘ . . ° 
gusliy continual surretitance necessary to the 8e- | 4. than his ravings about Unity and Catholi- 
‘urity of the singular beings who were condemned to | ~, ° ‘ 
live in this supernatural world. Yet these innumerable City, however much they may have been admired 
monuments of pride, caprice, voluptuousness, glory, and in some salons of Paris, where these things are as 


} 


piety, notwithstanding their apparent variety, express | much the fashion at present, as was infidelity fifty 
one single idea which reigns hereeverywhere—war main- | years since. In Moscow he saw numbers of the 


t i r , . . a s > 3 
wee reat: The Kremlin is the werk of a super- | Don Cossacks, whom he represents in as fair a light 


human being; but that being is malevolent. Glory in 
slavery—such is the etm. 5 figured by this pes whem ‘as Clarke and other travellers have done. He 


monument, as extraordinary in architecture as the liked the society of Moscow for the very reason 


Visions of St. John are in poetry. It is a habitation | which makes the Czars dislike this capital, which 


Which would suit some of the personages of the Apo- 
calypse. 


The giants of the antediluvian ‘world, were they to 


they praise and visit, but never reside in,—namely, 
for the greater air of freedom which prevails there 


return to earth to visit their degenerate successors, might | than in Petersburg. 

still find a suitable habitation in the Kremlin. . . The hospitable customs of ancient Asia and the ele- 
* - I could fancy I saw a procession of gant language of civilized Europe have met together at 

— pouring forth from all the gates of the Kremlin to | this point of the globe, to render life pleasant and easy. 
nundate Russia, _ Moscow, fixed on the limits of two continents, marks, in 

Other nations have supported oppression, the Russian | the middle of the earth, a spot for rest between London 


nation has loved it: it loves it still, Is not such fana-! and Pekin, , , . 1 was invited a few days 
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ago to dine at a country-house. It isa pavilion situ- 
ated within the limits of the city ; but to reach it, we 
had to traverse, for more than a league, fields that re- 
semble steppes, to skirt solitary pools of waters ; and, 
at last, on approaching the house, we perceived, beyond 
the garden, a dark and deep forest of firs, which borders 
the exterior bounds of Moscow. Who would not have 
been struck at the sight of these profound shades, these 
majestic solitudes, in a city where all the luxuries and 
refinements of modern civilisation are to be found ? Such 
contrasts are characteristics ; nothing similar is to be 
seen elsewhere. 

I entered a wooden house—another singularity. In 
Moscow both rich and poor are sheltered by planks and 
boards, as in the primitive cottages. But the interior of 
these large cabins exhibits the luxury of the finest 
palaces of Europe. If I lived at Moscow, I would have 
a wooden house. It isthe only kind of habitation the style 
of which is national ; and, what is more important, it is 
the only kind that is adapted to the climate. Houses 
of wood are esteemed by the true Muscovites as warmer 
and healthier than those of stone. 

We dined in the garden ; and, that nothing should be 
wanting to the originality of the scene, I found the 
table laid under a tent. The conversation, although 
between men only, and very lively, was decent—a thing 
rarely known among the nations who believe themselves 
the first in civilisation. The guests were persons who 
had both seen and read much; and their views ap- 
peared to me very clear and just. The Russians are 
apes in the manners and customs of refined life ; but 
those who think (it is true their number is limited) be- 
come themselves again, in familiar conversation— 
Greeks, namely, endowed with a quickness and saga- 
city which is hereditary. ° ° ; ‘ ° 
The Russians, when amiable, have a fascination in their 
manners whose spell we feel in spite of every prejudice; 
first, without observing it, and afterwards, without 
being able to throw it off. To define such an influence 
would be to explain the power of imagination. The 
charm forms an imperious, though secret attraction,—a 
sovereign power vested in the innate grace of the Sla- 
vonians; that gift of grace which, in society, can supply 
the want of all other gifts, and the want of which, no- 
thing can supply. 

Imagine the defunct French politeness again restored 
to life, and become really all that it appeared—imagine 
the most agreeable and unstudied complaisance—an in- 
voluntary, not an acquired, absence of egotism—an in- 
genuity in good taste—a pleasant carelessness of choice 
—an aristocratic elegance without hauteur—an easiness 
without impertinence—the instinct of superiority tem- 
pered by the security which accompanies rank : but 
I am wrong in attempting to delineate with too finely- 
drawn strokes ; these are delicacies in the shading 
which must be felt. We may divine them, but we must 
avoid attempting to fix by words their too elusive forms. 

Yet with all this, the morals of this old capital 
are represented as fearfully corrupt and degraded ; 
and this depravity is also attributed to the prevail- 
ing despotism. 

Moscow is, of all the cities in Europe, the one in 
which the dissolute man of the fashionable world has 
the widest field for his career. The government is too 
well informed not to know, that under an absolute rule 
some kind of revolt must somewhere break out ; but it 
prefers that this revolt should be in manners rather than 
in politics. Here lies the secret of the license of the one 
party and the tolerance of the other. 

The following remarks, which are quite as ap- 
plicable to the Thieves’ Literature of London as to 
that of Paris, strike us as peculiarly just and well- 
timed. M. de Custine is commenting on the exces- 


sive profligacy of Moscow when he observes— 
After the orgies which our modern literature takes 
pleasure in depicting, if we are to believe the authors, 
with a moral intention, we ought to be familiar with all 
the features of dissolute life. I pass over the question 











of the pretended utility of their aim; I can tolerate 
their long though useless sermons: but there is in Jite 
rature something ‘more dangerous even than the tha. 
moral ; it is the ignoble. If, under the pretext of pro. 
voking salutary reforms in the lowest classes of societ 
the taste of the superior classes is corrupted, evil 
done. To present to women the language of the pot- 
houses, to make men of rank in love with coarse vul. 
garities, is to injure the manners of a nation in a wa 
for which no legal reform can compensate. Literatur 
is lost among us, because our most intellectual writers 
forgetting all poetical sentiment, all respect for the 
beautiful, write for the taste of the town ; and, instead 
of elevating their new readers to the views of delicate 
and noble minds, they lower themselves to the point of 
ministering to their coarsest appetites. They have 
rendered literature an ardent liquor, because with sep. 
sibility, the faculty of tasting and feeling simple things 
is lost. . : ; . ‘ : é 
The writings of our boldest painters of manners are but 
weak copies of the originals which have been daily pre. 
sented to my eyes since I have been in Russia. Bad 
faith injures everything, but more especially the affairs 
of commerce : here it has yet another sphere of action - 
it incommodes the libertines in the execution of their 
most secret contracts. The continual alterations of 
money, favour, in Moscow, every species of subterfuge ; 
nothing is clear and precise in the mouth of a Russian, 
nothing is well defined nor well guaranteed ; and the 
purse always gains something by the slipperiness of the 
language. This extends even to amorous transactions: 
each party, knowing the duplicity of the other, requires 
payment in advance, whence much difficulty arises, 

. © 6 +e S The Mongolian avidity of this race, 
and its incurable suspicion and distrust, are revealed by 
the least as well as the most important circumstances of 
life. Should you owe twenty rubles to a workman, he 
would return twenty times a day to ask for them, unless, 
at least, you were a dreaded nobleman. In Latin lands 
a promise is a sacred thing—a pledge to the giver as 
well as the receiver. Among the Greeks, and their dis- 
ciples the Russians, the word of a man is nothing better 
than the false key of a robber—it serves to break into 
the interests of others. 

To make the sign of the cross in the streets before an 
image, and on sitting down to table, is all that the 
Greek religion teaches. 

Intemperance is here carried to such excess, that one 
of the men, the most liked, and whose society is the 
most courted in Moscow, disappears every year for six 
weeks, neither more nor less. If it be asked what has 
become of him, the answer, “he is only gone to have a 
fuddling bout”! satisfies everybody. ‘The Russians have 
too much levity to be vindictive ; they are graceful de- 
bauchees. 


But the traits related of the Don Juans of Mos- 


| cow, besides the disgust they occasion, are probably 


exaggerations. The impudent humour of the anee- 
dote cited below, partly bears off its mingled effron- 
tery and profligacy. It is, moreover, asserted by the 
traveller,—whose passion for truth carries him too 
far sometimes,—that the libertines described make 
it their boast that they are as freely received by 
the young nuns in the ill-guarded convents of 
Moscow, as by the women of the town. Ata de- 
bauch, at which the rakish and witty Prince above 
described was present, we are told— 

Each had his scandalous anecdote to relate, and all 
excited loud peals of laughter. Gaiety, ever increasing, 
soon became drunken riot under the influence of the 
wine of Ai, which overflowed in goblets, whose size W® 
more capable of satisfying Muscovite intemperance 
our old-fashioned champagne-glasses. In the midst of 
the general disorder, the young Prince —— and m 
alone preserved our reason,—he, because he can 
drink everybody, I because I cannot drink at all, and 
had therefore abstained from attempting. 
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In the midst of the uproar, the Lovelace of the Krem- 
jin rose with a solemn air, and, with the authority 
which his fortune, his name, his handsome face, and yet 
more, his superior mental capacity give him, he com- 
manded silence, and to my great surprise obtained it. 
| could have fancied I was reading the poetical descrip- 
tion of a tempest appeased by the voice of some pagan 

. The young god proposed to the friends whom the 

vity of his aspect had thus suddenly calmed, to in- 
dite a petition, addressed to the proper authorities, 
humbly remonstrating, in the name of the courtesans of 
Moscow, that the ancient religious institutions of nun- 
neries so completely interfered with and rivalled their 
lay community, in the exercise of their calling, as to 
render that calling no longer profitable ; and therefore 
respectfully stating that, as the expenses of these poor 
cyprians were not diminished in the same proportion as 
their gains, they ventured to hope an equitable consider- 
ation of their case would induce the authorities to see 
ft to deduct from a part of the revenue of the said con- 
yents, a pecuniary aid, which had become absolutely ne- 
cessary, unless it was wished that the religious orders 
should entirely take the place of the civil recluses. The 
motion was put and carried with loud acclamations ; ink 
and paper were called for ; and the young madman im- 
mediately drew up, in very good French, and with ma- 
gisterial dignity, a document too scandalously burlesque 
for me to insert here, though I have a copy. It was 
thrice read by the author before the meeting, with a loud 
emphatical voice, and was received with the most flat- 
tering marks of approbation. Such was the scene, of 
which I have perhaps already recounted too much, that 
1 witnessed yesterday in one of the best frequented 
taverns of Moscow. 

Among the traits of shameless blackguardism 
related of these young patricians, Europe, we be- 
lieve, could not parallel the following, nor, indeed, 
any other quarter of the globe. 

One boasted of himself and his brothers being the 
sons of the footmen and the coachmen of their father ; 
and he drank, and made the guests drink, to the health 
of all his unknown parents. Another claimed the honour 
of being brother (on the father’s side) of all the waiting- 
maids of his mother. 

Many of these vile boasts are no doubt made for the 
sake of talking: but to invent such infamies in order to 
glory in them, shows a corruption of mind that proves 
wickedness to the very core—wickedness worse even 


than that exhibited in the mad actions of these liber- 
tines. 


According to them, the citizens’ wives in Moscow are 
no better than the women of rank. 

After painting the city dames as black as pos- 
sible, it is said with two-edged satire, 

I repeat that I am disposed to doubt many things of 
this kind that are told to me; but I cannot doubt that 
they are related pleasantly and complacently to the first 
newly-arrived foreigner; and the air of triumph of the 
narrator seems to say—we also, you see, are civilized ! 

Leaving his journals secreted in the apartments 
which he retained at Madame Howard’s, our tra- 
Veller set out for Nijni, and on the way endured 
all the discomforts of Russian travelling ; cold, bad 
toads, filth, and vermin. Spain itself, he avers, is 
better supplied with the ordinary conveniences of 
civilized life than Russia. Clean linen is nowhere 
to be seen ; and everything must be locked-up and 
watched, to prevent pilfering. The traveller in 
Russia is recommended to carry with him staples, 
mings, and padlocks. With all this the Marquis 
hever wearies of expatiating upon the natural re- 
finement, amiability, and ingenuity of the Sla- 
Vonic race, 

Nijni and its great annual Fair have been so 
often described, that little is left for the Marquis 
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to say that is new, about the strange gathering of 
all nations and languages that assemble there, and 
of the vast quantities of furs, gems, tea, fine 
leather, silks, shawls, and other such commodities 
that are annually sold. The description of the 
place in which furs are kept and turquoises sold, 
is among the most striking. 

Another is the city [or quarter] of furs. The skins of 
every animal may be seen there, from the sable, the blue 
fox, and certain bear skins—to obtain a pelisse of which 
costs twelve thousand francs—to the common foxes and 
wolves, which cost nothing. The keepers of the trea- 
sures make themselves tents for the night with theit 
merchandise, savage lairs, the aspect of which is pictu- 
resque. These men, although they inhabit cold coun- 
tries, live on little, clothe lightly, and sleep in the open 
air in fine weather. They are the true lazzaronis of the 
north, though less gay, witty, or buffoonish, and more 
dirty than those of Naples ; because, to the uncleanliness 
of their persons is added that of their garments, which 
they never take off. ; ; : : - : 

In general, the fair of Nijni would disappoint the lover 
of the grotesque and the amusing. Everything is dull, 
stiff, and regular in Russia, except, at least, in moments 
when the long-repressed instinct of liberty bursts forth 
in an explosion: then the peasants roast their lord, or 
the lord marries his slave ; but these rare outbreaks are 
little talked of : the distances and the measures taken 
by the police prevent isolated facts being circulated 
among the mass. 

In my promenades through the central portion of the 
fair I saw the Bucharians. These peopre inhabit a 
corner of Thibet bordering upon China. ey come to 
Nijni to sell precious stones. The turquoises that I 
bought from them are as dear as those sold in Paris; 
and all stones of any value are equally high in price. 
The dealers in these stones pass the year in their jour- 
ney; for it takes them, they say, more than eight months 
to go and come only. Neither their persons nor dress 
struck me as very remarkable. I scarcely believe in the 
genuineness of the Chinese at Nijni; but the Tartars, 
Persians, Kirguises, and Calmucs suffice for curiosity. 
The two last-named barbarians bring, from the solitudes 
of their steppes, herds of small wild horses to sell at the 
fair. 

Some importance was given to the Fair of this 
year, by the Emperorhaving turned currency doctor, 
and causinga new monetary system to be summarily 
promulgated, which was obeyed as all new edicts 
are in Russia—that is, to the eye and the ear merely. 
Half the tea of this tea-drinking empire is sold at 
this Fair, or about 40,000 chests,-—from 75,000 to 
80,000 being the yearly supply ; an immense 
quantity, yet much less, relatively to England and 
her population, than we should have supposed in a 
country where the tea-kettle or vase is never off the 
table of the peasant. The superior quality gnd 
delicacy of flavour of the famous tea of the cara- 
vans, is generally imputed to its being carried over- 
land, though, in fact, the greater part of this over- 
land journey is made by the great rivers; so that 
if the tea sent to Moscow and Nijni, and to London, 
leaves China in the same condition, the salt water, 
the briny ocean fogs, should bear the blame, and 
not the mere water-carriage. The Fair of Nijni lasts 
fora month. The government bestows very great 
care in regulating everything concerning it, and in 
giving security and facilities for the complicated 
and vast, yet rude traffic, carried on. 

At this Fair the Marquis once more witnessed 
the performances of his favourites, the gypsies ; and 
he moralizes finely over the element of goodness in 
things evil—* The remains of virtue in those who 
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are no longer virtuous.” At a time when so many 


marvellous cures are performed, by throwing people | g 


into a real, or as often an imaginary or pretended 
unnatural sleep, the following anecdote which oc- 


curs here may be salutary :— 

In the domains of Prince ——, beyond Nijni, a female 
peasant obtained the character of being a witch, and her 
reputation spread far and wide. Prodigies were said tu 
be performed by this woman: but her husband grumbled; 





the household was neglected, and the work abandoned. 
The steward confirmed in his report all that was said of 
the sorceress. The prince visited his domains. The first | 
subject about which he made inquiry was the affair of | 
the famous demoniac. The pope told him that the state | 


| 


of the woman grew worse daily, that she no longer spoke, | . 


and that he was determined to exorcise her. The cere- | 
mony took place in the presence of the lord, but without 

any effect ; he, being determined to get to the bottom of | 
so singular an affair, had recourse to the Russian remedy | 
par excellence, and sentenced the possessed woman to be | 
flogged. This treatment did not fail to produce its effect. | 

At the twenty-fifth stroke the sufferer asked for mercy, | 
and swore to tell the truth ; which truth was, that she | 
had married a man whom she did not love; and that to | 
avoid working for his benefit she had pretended to be | 
possessed. The enactment of this comedy suited her 
indolence, and at the same time restored the health of a 
multitude of sick people, who repaired to her full of 
faith and hope, and returned cured. 

Sorcerers are not scarce among the Russian peasants, 
with whom they supply the place of physicians: these 
rogues perform numerous and complete cures, as is cor- 
roborated even by the scientific practitioners! What a 
triumph for Moliére ! and what a vortex of doubt for 


| 





all the world !...Imagination!...who can tell if | 
imagination is not a lever in the hands of God to raise 
creatures of limited powers above themselves ? 

The Marquis de Custine’s whole stay in Russia 
did not exceed five months. On his way back to 
civilisation, he devoted a few more days to the | 
sights of St. Petersburg; and every new scene, | 
every fresh impression, confirmed his dislike— 
amounting at last to mingled aversion and horror 
—of an absolute government; especially where | 
there is no supreme Catholic Church to act as a 
check. Much of Custine’s moderation, and some of | 
his new political views, resemble the tacit recanta- | 





tionof a Legitimatist, who finds it prudent, at length, | 
to acquiesce in the juste milieu, the government of | 
the middle classes, and the peaceful sway of the 
younger branch of the Bourbons. Ile says, near 


the close of his work, 

I left France, scared by the abuses of a false liberty ; 
I return to my country persuaded that if, logically | 
speaking, representative government is not the most | 
moral, it is, practically, the most wise and moderate ; | 
preserving the people, on one side, from democratic | 
licence, and, on the other, from the most glaring abuses | 
of despotism. I therefore ask myself if we ought not to 
impose a silence upon our antipathies, and submit with- 
out murmur to a necessary policy, and one which, after 
all, brings to nations prepared for it more good than 
evil. It is true that, hitherto, this new and wise form 
of government has only been able to establish itself by 
usurpation. Perhaps these final usurpations have been 
rendered inevitable by preceding errors. 

This is going a great way.for one who glories 
in being an aristocrat, and who considers aristo- 
cracy the great bulwark of liberty,—always next, 
however, to an independent sacerdotal order, having 
its root in Rome, and ramifying over the whole 
world. But his idea of a pure aristocracy is neither 
that of ancient France nor modern England. It 
is not exactly “ a privileged order,” though it is 








to have hereditary rights, one of them being—to 
overn—to be the magistrates. How this is to he 
reconciled with representative government we are 
not informed. 

The Marquis was very glad to find himself 
safely out of the Empire of the Czar. At Tj. 
sit he began to breathe freely—and, indeed, he 
has spent much breath in a rather wordy resumé 
which yet exhibits both sagacity and subtlety, mak- 
ing due allowance for the prejudices and ultra-Ca- 
tholic prepossessions of the thinker. Instead of 
any single passage of this recapitulation, we wil] 
better exhibit the spirit of M. de Custine’s somewhat 
incoherent opinions and outpourings, by stringing 
together a few of those epigrammatic and antithe- 
ticul sentences, scattered here and there at random, 
by which he tries to reveal and illustrate the genius 
of Russia, and its probable destinies. 


In Russia, I was deprived of all the scenes of nature ; 
for I cannot give the name of nature to solitudes without 
one picturesque object,—to seas, lakes, and rivers, whose 
banks are on a level with the water ; to marshes without 
bounds, and steppes without vegetation, under a sky 
without light. Those plains are not, indeed, devoid of a 
kind of beauty ; but grandeur without grace soon fa- 
tigues. What pleasure can the traveller have in tra- 
versing immense spaces, whose surface and whose horizon 
are always destitute of feature ? 


One is never allowed long to forget that the tra- 
veller—the cosmopolitan—is a native of “ gay, 


| ” 
/sunny France. 


In Russia, the government interferes with everything 
and vivifies nothing. In that immense empire, the peo- 
ple, if not tranquil, are mute; death hovers over all 
heads, and strikes capriciously whom it pleases. Man 


| there has two coffins—the cradle and the tomb. The 


Russian mothers ought to weep the birth more than the 
death of their children. 
I do not believe that suicide is common there: the 
people suffer too much to kill themselves. . . . . 
But if the number of suicides in Russia were ever 
great,no one would know it: the knowledge of uumbers 


is a privilege of the Russian police. I am ignorant whe- 


ther they arrive correct before the eyes of the Emperor; 
but I do know that no misfortune is published under his 


reign until he has consented to the humiliating confes- 
_ sion of the superiority of Providence. The pride of des- 


potism is so great that it seeks to rival the power of 
God. Monstrous jealousy! into what aberrations hast 
thou not plunged princes and subjects! Who will dare 
to love truth—who will defend it in a country where 
idolatry is the principle of the constitution! A man 


_ who can do everything is the crowned impersonification 


of a lie. 

It will be understood that I am not now speaking of 
the Emperor Nicholas, but of the Emperor of Russia. 
We often hear mention made of customs which limit his 
power: I have been struck with its abuse, but have seen 
no remedy. 

In the eyes of real statesmen, and of all practical 
minds, the laws are, I admit, less important than our 
precise logicians and political philosophers believe them; 
for it is the manner in which they are applied that de- 
cides the life of the people. True; but the life of the 
Ruasian people is more gloomy than that of any other 
of the European nations ; and when I say the people, I 
speak not only of the peasants attached to the soil, but 
of the whole empire. . . , . ; 

The Emperor appears to me little disposed to lay 
down a part of his authority. Let him suffer, then, the 
responsibility of omnipotence : it is the first expiation of 
the political lie by which a single individual declares 
himself absolute master of a country, and all-powerful 
sovereign of the thoughts of a people. : ‘ pu 

The Emperor makes or suffers to be made, or allows 
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to exist, laws (excuse the application of this sacred name 
to impious .decrees) which, for example, permit the so- 
vereign to declare that the legitimate children of a man, 
legally married, have no father, no name ; in short, that 
they are ciphers, and not men. And am I to be for- 
bidden to accuse at the bar of Europe a prince who, dis- 
tinguished and superior as he is, consents to reign with- 
out abolishing such a law ? ; , ; : 

There is no people in Russia: there is an Emperor, 
who has serfs, and there are courtiers, who have serfs 
also; but this does not constitute a people. . . . 

Social life, in that country, is a permanent conspiracy 
against the truth. ‘ ' ; ‘ 

Russian civilisation is still so near its source that it 
resembles barbarism. The Russians are nothing more 
than a conqnering community: their strength does not 
lie in mind, but in war—that is, in stratagem and fero- 


city. ° 


—without Catholicism—without chivalry to look back 
upon—without respect for their word—always Greeks 





forms—coarse, or at least indelicate, like the Calmucs— | 
dirty, like the Laplanders—beautiful as the angels— | 


ignorant as savages (I except the women, and a few 
diplomatists )—cunning as the Jews—intriguing as freed- 
men—gentle and grave in their manners as the Orientals 
—cruel in their sentiments as barbarians—mockers both 
by nature and by the feeling of their inferiority—light- 
minded in appearance only,—the Russians are essen- 
tially fit for serious affairs. All have the requisite dis- 
position for acquiring an extraordinarily acute tact, but 
none are magnanimous enough to rise above finesse ; 
and they have therefore disgusted me with that faculty, 


so indispensable to those who would live among them. | !* re ov 
| minds of nations. Perhaps the struggle which is pre- 


With their continual surreil/ance of self, they seem to 
me the men the most to be pitied on earth. This police 
of the imagination is incessantly leading them to sacrifice 
their sentiments to those of others: it is a negative qua- 
lity which excludes positive ones of a far superior char- 
acter; it is the livelihood of ambitious courtiers, whose 
business is to obey the will, and to guess the impulses 
of another, but who would be scouted should they ever 
pretend to have an impulse of their own. To give an 
impulse requires genius; genius is the tact of energy ; 
tact is only the genius of weakness. The Russians are 
all tact. Genius acts, tact observes. . . . . Under 
the influence of this talent of the seraglio, the Russians 
are impenetrable: it is true that we always see they 
are concealing something, but we cannot tell what they 
conceal, and this is sufficient for them. ° ; 
An ambition inordinate and immense,—one of those 
ambitions which could only possibly spring in the bosoms 
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to minds engrossed with other matters ; their truth will 
be recognised by every man initiated in the march of 
European affairs, and in the secrets of cabinets, during 
the last twenty years. ° : : : 

The monstrous credit of Russia at Rome, is one of the 
effects of the influence against which I would have us 
prepared. Rome and Catholicism have no greater, no 
more dangerous enemy than the Emperor of Russia. 
Sooner or later, under the auspices of the Greek auto- 
cracy, schism will reign alone at Constantinople; and 
then the Christian world, divided into two camps, will 
recognise the wrong done to the Roman Church by the 
political blindness of its head. 


In defending Poland, the people of Great Britain 
imagined that liberty and national independence 
were to be defended ; but the Marquis de Custine 


3 a eee ae _, | and those who think with him, see chiefly the de- 
Without a middle age—without ancient associations | 


fence of the Catholic Faith and Unity from the at- 
tack, whether of Turk or Russ. The Holy See is 


of the Lower Empire—polished, like the Chinese, by set | severely blamed for having discouraged Catholic 


Poland in “ her god-like resistance to the Greek 
policy ;” or, in plainer terms, to the policy of the 
modern head of the Greek Church—the Czar. 
We have said that the Puseyites must hail this 
new ally, and, to a certain length, so must priests 
of every order. Having reprobated the worldly 
policy and want of faith shown by the head of the 
Catholic Church, the oracle thus proceeds :— 


But patience ! the times are ripening ; soon every 
question will be clearly defined, and truth, defended by 
its legitimate champions, will regain its empire over the 


paring will serve to convince Protestants of an essential 
truth, which I have already more than once dwelt upon, 
but on which I insist, because it appears to me the only 
truth necessary to expedite the reunion of all Christian 
communities: it is that the only really free priest that 
exists is the Catholic priest. Everywhere else, except 
in the Catholic Church, the priest is subjected to other 
laws and other lights than those of his conscience and 
his doctrine. One trembles on seeing the inconsistencies 
of the Church of England, as well as the abjectness of 
the Greek Church at Petersburg: when hypocrisy ceases 
to triumph in England, the greater part of the kingdom 
will again become Catholic. The Church of Rome has 


| alone saved the purity of faith by defending throughout 


of the oppressed, and could only find nourishment in the | 
miseries of a whole nation, ferments in the heart of the | 


Russian people. That nation,—essentially aggressive, 
greedy under the influence of privation,—expiates be- 
forehand, by a debasing submission, the design of exer- 
cising a tyranny over other nations: the glory, the riches 
which it hopes for, console it for the disgrace to which 
it submits. To purify himself from the foul and impious 
sacrifice of all public and personal liberty, the slave, 
upon his knees, dreams of the conquest of the world. 

It is not the man who is adored in the Emperor 
Nicholas—it is the ambitious master of a nation more 
ambitious than himself. ° ‘ ° : 

Russia sees in Europe a prey which our dissensions 
Will, sooner or later, yield to it: she foments anarchy 
among us,in the hope of profiting by a corruption which 
she favours because it is favourable to her views. It is 
the history of Poland recommencing on a larger scale. 
For many years past Paris has read revolutionary jour- 
nals paid by Russia. “ Europe,” they say at Petersburg, 

's following the road that Poland took: she is ener- 
vating herself by a vain liberalism, whilst we continue 
powerful precisely because we are not free. Let us be 
patient under the yoke; others shall some day pay for 
our shame.” 

The views that I reveal here may appear chimerical 
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the earth, with sublime generosity, with heroic patience, 
with inflexible conviction, the independence of sacerdotal 
power against the usurpations of temporal sovereignties. 
Where is the Church which has not allowed itself to be 
lowered by the different governments of the earth to the 
rank of a pious police! There is but one, one only—the 
Catholic Church; and that liberty which she has pre- 
served at the cost of the blood of her martyrs, is an 
eternal principle of life and power. The future is her 
own, because she has kept herself pure from alloy. Let 
Protestantism agitate and divide,—to do so is the very 
principle of its nature ; let sects quarrel and dispute,— 
this is their vocation: the Catholic Church waits!.... 

The Greco-Russian clergy have never been, and never 
will be, anything more than a militia dressed in a uni- 
form rather different from that of the secular troops of 
the empire. ° ° ° ‘ : ee. 

War is going to break out between philosophy and 
faith, between politics and religion, between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism; and the banner raised by France 
in this gigantic st le will decide the fate of the world, 
of the Church, and, above all, of France herself. 

Enough of this prophesying, and of a work 
which, after all, rather tells us what a cultivated 
French gentleman, who represents one phase of the 
spirit of his country and of Europe, thinks of 
Russia, than what that colossal empire is, and 
whither the current of events is drifting it. 

3N 
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In this novel Mrs. Gore has assumed a more 
direct and definite moral purpose than in some of 
her late productions. No one, though with a 
much narrower scope of observation than that 
which this brilliant and charming writer com- 
mands, can, for the last twenty years, have noted 
the social misery, the meanness, degradation, and 
actual soul-tainting crime which are attributable 
to the complicated causes which she lays bare inthis 
story, without feeling that the follies and vices of the 
commercial aristocracy, though nearly unwhipt of 
literary justice, deserve exposure and censure quite 
as muchas the follies and vices of the hereditary aris- 
tocracy. To effect her object, Mrs. Gore has stept out 
of the enchanted circles of the fashionable world, in 
which she is too often spell-bound ; and, instead of 
the haute noblesse of the Court, sought her hero 
in a lower sphere—among the most distinguished 
of the Merchant Princes of London. 

The inevitably downward course of the paltry 
and low ambition which, step by step, familiarizes 
the soul with the most corroding vices,—those of the 
spirit,—and which, having tainted the whole man, 
spreads, through his means, misery, ending in shame 
and ruin to all around him, is strikingly exemplified 
in the life of Hamiyn tHe Banker. His history, 
in its leading traits, must recall that of more than 
one fallen idol in the temple of the Money-Changers. 
One might, indeed, fancy that Mrs. Gore disliked the 
profession abstractly, and on moral considerations ; 
as the most intellectual of her female characters, 
the energetic and generous-minded Ellen Somers, 
not contented with denouncing the tempers and 
habits which Mammon-worship, speculating with 
the means of others, and sordid rapacity minister- 
ing to reckless yet systematized extravagance en- 


gender, makes it a condition of her acceptance of | 


~ 


« 





the Banker's son, to whom she is warmly attached, | 


that he shall not enter his father’s establishment. 
In a “ neat” dedication to Sir John Dean Paul, Mrs. 
Gore, however, disclaims the idea of attacking the 
powerful class, in which, personally, and of here- 
ditary right, he ranks so high. Her portraiture is 
of an individual—of the man Hamlyn the Banker 
—in whom is conjoined all the failings especially 
incident to the vocation in the present state of 
English society, in a land of castes, from which in- 
dividuals are for ever struggling to escape to 
the caste above theirown. In what manner she 
has pointed her moral while adorning the tale, 
it is now our business to show, without interfering 
with the original work more than is unavoidable. 
The house of Hamiyn & Co, was celebrated 
for its respectability, and the solidity of its 
commercial foundation. Mr. Hamlyn succeeded 
his father; but the bank was of much older 
date. He had, as a sleeping partner, his cou- 
sin, Mr. Bernard Hamlyn, a weak-minded, self- 
indulgent invalid, who lived in the country, and 
fancied it the most natural thing in the world to 
receive, in quarterly payments, the six thousand 
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a-year for which he neither toiled nor spun, 
Hamlyn the Banker, the acting partner, therefore 
reigned supreme in Lombard Street, and was his 
own sole privy counsellor. He had long required to 
be so. The Hamlyns, though great and ancient mo. 
neyed men in thecity, were comparatively small and 
modern country gentlemen in Warwickshire. And 
the first cause, the tap-root of the ruin and dis. 
grace of Hamlyn the Banker, was the vulgar am- 
bition of his father to be enrolled among the 
county families—to vie insplendourand luxury with 
the aristocratic houses, and especially with that of 
Lord Vernon of the Hyde. These tastes and aspi- 
rations he had, together with the estate of Dean 
Park, and the banking establishment in Lombard 
Street, bequeathed to the son, who was to build up 
the house which he had founded, and transmit the 
name of Hamlyn ennobled to posterity. If Ham- 
lyn had any one strong human affection, it was filial 
love, even mingled with reverence, for the father 
who had accomplished so much in the sphere of 
their common ambition. In progress of time, some- 
thing like affection for hisowneldest son, asthe Ham- 
lyn who was to continue both the house in London 
and the family in the county, gained a place ina 
heart otherwise cold, hollow, and narrow—the dig- 
torted growthofalong courseofsystematic deception, 

The story opens with a fine description of 
Ovington parish, a rich Warwickshire landscape, 
and its three domains: the Hyde, the noble 
and historical ancient residence of the Vernons; 
Burlington Manor, the seat of a deceased bea- 
ronet, whose infant heir was now in Iialy, 
driven with his widowed mother into exile by 
the arts of the trustee for the minor—the Banker; 
and Dean Park, on which the former Hamlyn had 
built a house in a style of magnificence which ex- 
cited either the jealousy or the envy of all the old 
county families. By one of those startling specu- 
lations in the early half of the last century, which 
created or extinguished millions, the first Hamlyn 
had been suddenly enriched. He then bought the 
estate of Dean, and enclosed the Park, leaving his 
son, the father of the present proprietor, to build 
the family mansion, in proportion to the extent of 
the estate. But people never do build on this mo- 
derate plan: their pride will not let them, if their 
neighbours and their architects would. ‘The Lord 
Vernon of that day was not a haughty aristocrat, 
like his pompous and shallow successor : he was 
simple, sociable man, who thought less of the re 
quirements of his position, than his own want of 
some one to gossip with, and so,— 

United to Hamlyn of Dean by the bond of country 
neighbourship, viz., to preserve foxes, prosecute tret 
passers, and blunderbuss poachers, for the benefit of the 
community,—the moment the banker began to build, the 
peer began to beset him with evil counsel. 

“ There is nothing more mistaken than to stint your 
self in the proportions of your rooms, the num 
your bed-rooms, or the accommodation of your 
for the value of a trifle of brick and mortar!” said be 
“ A couple of thousand pounds, more or less, covers 
the difference between an indifferent house and 4 


one.” 





“4 so = 


~ = = 
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Acting on this principle, old Hamlyn preferred build- , Hamlyn’s care had his children been sent. The 


‘ne one that was excellent, and completing his establish- | : » ‘ h 
= or on the model of that of Lord Vernon; and the | Colonel had survived them all ; and now, wealthy, 


consequence was that, when the new family mansion of | childless, and relationless, had come back, after a 
the Hamlyns came to be discussed at justice-meetings, | fifty years’ exile, knowing no one in England, save 
turnpike-meetings, and quarter sessions, the smaller | those kind and friendly Hamlyns, of whose holi- 
equires of the neighbourhood ventured to predict that, day hospitalities his sons had written so warmly to 


on the death of the old banker and division of his pro- . rs . : 
perty, Dean Park would prove too much for his son. India, With Hamlyn and his gentle wife, the 


Old Gratwycke of Gratwycke House quoted from Bacon | boys had found their home during their school 
that a house with wings oftentimes flies away with an | Vacations ; and thither the elder had brought his 
estate; while Mr. Barrow of Alderham jocosely christen- | bride, after Hamlyn had, from selfish motives, 


ed the banker’s folly, “ the Lombard Street Ormeau.” 

The real magnificent Ormeau was the great du- 
cal seat of the province. It held aloof from Dean 
Park, but not with the haughty insolence of the 
successor of theneighbourly old Lord Vernon. Ifthe 
remarks of Gratwycke reached the ears of the bank- 
er, he did not early profit by them. While still a 
gay, young man, untainted by Mammon, he mar- 
ried for love—or what took its fair semblance—a 
girl who, having only ten thousand pounds of for- 
tune, passed in the moneyed circles of London for 
penniless ; and when his father died, the insulting 
surmises of his aristocratic neighbours having stung 
him to the soul,— 


So far from abandoning Dean Park, or allowing the 
admirable charitable foundations created by his parents 
to decay, Richard Hamlyn, as has been already advan- 


| employed the most unfair means to prevent the 
union of the heir of the Nabob with a lovely but 
penniless girl, who possessed, he suspected, pene- 
| tration sufficient to see through his schemes, and 
i strength of character to counteract them. The 


| young husband, originally of a fragile constitution, 
|did not long survive the marriage in which 
‘he had been baffled. The germ of disease had 
| been developed by the persecution which he had 
| undergone from Hamlyn, who, while pretending 
to be the devoted friend of the family of Hamilton, 
—the guardian of its honour and interests,—had 
thus destroyed its last hope. Colonel Hamilton, a 
frank, warm-hearted, unsuspicious old soldier, who 
had gone to India a boy, and, in warmth, and guile- 
lessness of heart, returned one, fondly believed Ham- 





ced, increased rather than diminished the liberality of 
his housekeeping ; and by the admirable discipline kept | 
up in his establishment,—kitchen, stables, farm,—nay, | 
even in the family circle-—was enabled to maintain his po- | 
sition in the county, head and front with the Vernons of | 
the Hyde, and the Burlingtons of Burlington Manor. No- | 
body had any further right to say that the old banker had | 
over-built himself. The only change for the worse percep- 
tible in the household, was in the spirits of its master. | 


When the hospitable old Lord Vernon died, after | 
keeping his son out of the estate for a most unrea- 
sonable length of years, the Hyde was deserted ; 
or when the great man, with his insolent dame 
and ultra-fashionable daughter did arrive, the 
ancient squirearchy felt the kind of notice bestowed 
on them an insult, and consulted their own dignity 
in forgetting the existence of the Hyde. But— | 

Such was not the case with Richard Hamlyn. Je 
could not at once renounce the ambition in which he 
had been born and nurtured, of living on a friendly foot- 
ing with the Vernons. He fancied that the intimacy | 
had given him importance with his wife’s family,—with 
his city connexions,—with the county,—with the world ; 
and whenever Lord and Lady Vernon were in War- 
Wickshire, smarted severely under the undisguised ne- 
glects of the Hyde. 

But while the London banker continued to hunger 
and thirst after the notice of the great people who had 
Withdrawn the light of their countenance, the rest of 
the country neighbours were satisfied to enlist their 
sympathies in the long illness and early death of Sir 
Roger Burlington, and the arrival of a successor at the 
Manor. A thousand wild surmises went forth, touching 
the new lessee,—the strange Nabob,—the rich widower, 
—Who, if too old to marry again, was at least of an age 
to die and be succeeded in his fortune. 

Hamlyn the banker had already decided that 
this heir should be his elder son, the representative 
of his family. The Nabob, (Colonel Hamilton, ) the 
hew tenant of Burlington Manor, had for many 
years, while vigorously shaking the pagoda-tree, 
been a valuable and honoured constituent of the 
house of Hamlyn the Banker, to which he had 
been attracted, in India, by seeing its name flour- 
suing. at the head of every public charity. To Mr. 








; 


/enrich his children. 
_him ; and after his pecuniary affairs,—the invest- 


lyn his best friend, and his wisest adviser, as he was 
almost his only tie in England. For the widowed 
daughter-in-law, whose marriage he had been led 
to oppose, was still in Italy, whither she had attended 
her dying husband; and though clinging to all that 
now remained of “ his dear Robert,” thé old man 
feared that Ellen’s heart must be closed against 
one who had treated her ungenerously, though in 
ignorance. Hitherto, the only great object in life 
with Colonel Hamilton, in his solitary exile, had 
been to amass money ; but not money for its own 
sake ; nor money like the Banker’s—ill-won. He 
had, in a remote station, no temptation to spend, 


| and he longed to return to that native land which his 


dreams painted so fair, and so delusively ; and to 
They were all gone before 


ment of his two hundred thousand pounds, had 
been arranged by Hamlyn, the Nabob was begin- 


ning to feel himself more lonely and isolated in the 


heart of London, than at his distant station in 
India ; when Heaven sent him a resource in the 
Banker’s wife, a gentle, placid, and quietly-endur- 
ing woman, formed for better things, and the silent 
victim of her cold, cautious, scheming, and heart- 
less husband ; and in the banker’s young daugh- 
ters, who were still under the care of @ prim 
governess, but nevertheless delightful playmates 
for the kind-hearted old gentleman, whose warmth 
of nature nothing could chill, whose buoyant cheer- 
fulness nothing long repress; who is, indeed, 
the relief and the ornament of the story. His 
shrewd simplicity, and elementary manner of see- 
ing everything, is as available for the moral objects 
and philosophy of the tale, as is his bonhomie in 
enlivening it. But let him appear. 


As if he could not make too much haste in 
himself a footing in his native country, he coneluded a 
hasty bargain for a commodious house in Portland 
Place; and, for some weeks, amused himselfand enrich- 
ed the upholsterers by the effort of furnishing. 
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But no sooner was all arranged on what appeared to 
his friends the Hamlyns the most comfortable and liberal 
footing, than the Colonel, for want of further occupa- 
tion, began to grumble. Day after day did he make his 
appearance at their house in Cavendish Square, with 
some complaint against the climate or customs of the 
metropolis |— 

Luckily, he was far from a peevish grumbler. He was 
a laughing rather than a crying philosopher; and ban- 
tered his own fastidiousness so good-humouredly, that 
Mrs. Hamlyn, to whom, during the absence of her hus- 
band in the city, his complaints were usually confided, 
was far more amused than wearied by his Chapter of 
Lamentations. 

“ Betwixt ourselves, my good lady,” said he, after en- 
sconcing himself in an arm-chair by the fire-side, one 
gloomy morning in January, when the leafless trees in 
Cavendish Square looked as grim and ghastly through 
the fog as the spectral forms of Ossian’s heroes,—“ be- 
twixt ourselves, I own myself plaguily disappointed in 
this Lon’on of yours! The few first days in any coun- 
try are a sad take in,—more especially in one’s native 
land, after fifty years’ absence. The excitement of find- 
ing one’s self among fellow-creatures of one’s own creed 
and complexion, and hearing spoken around one the lan- 
guage of one’s boyhood,—the language in which one’s 
parents pronounced their blessing on one’s head at part- 
ing,—is apt to bring tears into one’s eyes that blind 
them to other matters. At first I thought I could 
never see enough of busy, prosperous Lon’on; and I 
vow to my Maker there were moments when I could 
have found it in my heart to kneel down and kiss 
the sooty earth under my feet, (old blockhead that I 
was!) because it was that of Old England. But, at a 
week’s end, Ma’am, I began to see clearer. After I’d 
been knocked about a bit, and jeered by the Cockneys 
every time I ventured to ask a question, or put my nose 
out of doors in a coat or waistcoat differing in cut from 
those of the weekly fashion-mongers, I recognised the 
folly of giving way to such warm emotions among a race 
of folks who dare not yield to a single natural impulse, 
from fear of what their finer neighbours may be thinking 
of ’em.’ 

“ It is true the forms of social life are somewhat rigid- 
ly maintained among us,” observed the banker’s wife, 
stitching placidly on at her monotonous carpet-work. 

“ Rigidly, indeed,—for a country that calls itself the 
Land of Liberty!” retorted the old Colonel. “ I’d as 
soon live in a wax-work show, as among such stuffed 
puppets as this sort of formality engenders,—men in 
buckram—men in armour—that is, men of straw! Your 
xood husband, (who has my interests at heart as if they 
were his own,) finds me a mighty stubborn scholar, I 
fancy, in the grand art of modern politeness! . . . 
My friend Hamlyn thinks it a matter of kindness to 
be always setting me right about little, idle, empty, 
fussy ceremonies of society, concerning which, *twixt 
you and I, my dear Ma’am, I care not a button! When 
{ propose anything he thinks out of the common, by 
way of making those about me comfortable, or myself 
happy, he’s sure to remind me that ‘ such is not the cus- 
tom of this country,’ or, that ‘ ’tis contrary to the usages 
of the world.’ Bless your heart! I’ve lived too long 
where the usages of the world were of no account, to 
submit patiently to the thraldom of a network of copper- 
lace and spangles! God forbid I should behave myself 
like a Hottentot. But I can’t fancy that Hamlyn’s fa- 
vourite ‘ world’ would have gone on a jot the worse had 
you brought your girls to dine with me on Tuesday: or 
if I’d persisted in giving up my back-parlour for the use 
of my man Johnston and his wife, who in Indy were not 
used to mope away their days in cellars!” 


Mrs. Hamlyn, without saying how much she 
herself lived under constraint, pleaded that the girls 
were still in the school-room. They did not even 
dine with their parents. 


“So much the worse, Ma’am—so much the worse,— 
one of the very things I complain of! Little more than 
sixteen, indeed !—~Why, in Indy she’d be a wife by this 
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time—perhaps a mother. And not allowed to share the 
meals of her parents ’—not permitted to dine with her 
father’s old friend?—Always with the governess—a). 
ways at her studies !—What’s the use of such excess of 
edication for young ladies, pray, unless to teach ’em to 
play their parts prettily in society? And how the deuce 
is a girl ever to learn to become a woman, if excluded 
from the company of gentlemen and ladies till, without 
knowing her cue, the curtain suddenly draws up, and 
she finds herself alone upon the stage? . . . ., 
The long and the short of these wise regulations is, that 
such rule-and-compass work in the bosom of families js 
making away with everything like warmth of feeling, 
and shrivelling up social interest into a manual of eti- 
quette. I’m sadly disappointed! I’ve no 
family left of my own, the more’s the pity; and, being 
fond of young people, ’twas a comfort to me, in return- 
ing to this country, to think of surrounding myself with 
innocent, happy faces ;—if not those of my own kith and 
kin, at least the kith and kin of my friends. And what’s 
the end on’t? I vow to my Maker I was not more 
lonesome in my bungalow at Ghazerapore, than in my 
fine, showy, comfortable, comfortless house in Portland 
Place! Most of my acquaintance in Lon’on are men of 
business, tied down to their occupations; and as to the 
ladies, my friend Hamlyn gave me a broad hint, t’other 
night over our claret, that ’tisn’t the custom of what he 
calls the world, for gentlemen to indulge in tvo frequent 
morning calls. ° The consequence of this last 
piece of schooling of Hamlyn’s will be to trouble you 
twice as often with my company. He well knows you 
are the only folks in Lon’on with whom I’m on any- 
thing like a friendly footing; and at the snail’s-pace’ 
rate at which acquaintances are made in this confound- 
ed foggy metropolis, I shall have leisure to die and be 
catacombed in one or t’other of the new cemeteries, long 
afore I’ve brought myself to more than a distant bow 
with my next-door neighbours.” 

“ The vast extension of society in London,” observed 
Mrs. Hamlyn, her habitual serenity unruffled by the ve- 
hemence of her companion, “ has necessitated a degree 
of caution in the formation of intimacy which, to persons 
habituated to the sociability of a colony, may appear 
coldness and reserve. But an intimacy once created, 
soon ripens into friendship; and the friendship, once 
really matured, ripens and brings forth fruit, an inheri- 
tance from generation to generation.” 

“ So much the better for those who have patience to 
wait so long. But my heart’s not like an aloe, my dear 
Ma’am, that wants a hundred years to bring it into 
bloom.” 


The Colonel’s heart was in perennial bloom, or 
rather, like the orange-tree, it bore fruit, buds, and 
blossoms all at once. He was already sick of look- 
ing athis charming house, and his “eternal” damask 
curtains and rose-wood tables, and out of his win- 
dows at the outside of other people’s houses, who 
would be affronted, he believed, if he chucked their 
children under the chin, if he met them on his 


morning walks. 

“ When evening draws on, and my house is shut in for 
the night,” resumed the Colonel, “ with nobody but poor 
Pincher and me to keep each other company, I some- 
times ask myself what crime I’ve committed to be thus 
condemned to a solitary cell ; and whether I’m really at 
home, and really in the Old England that calls itself s0 
hospitable !” : 

“ But why not spend your evenings with us?” de- 
manded Mrs. Hamlyn, in all sincerity. — : 

“ Why, so I do, as often as my conscience will allow. 
I’m aware, of course, that poor Hamlyn would far rather 
enjoy his leisure undisturbed, with his wife and family, 
than be taken up at backgammon, night after night, by 


a tiresome old fellow, always pumping him for news, 
and with none to offer in return. Why, my dear Ma’am, 
even Quiddle, the apot’cary, shirks me, when I lay 
an embargo on him more than twice a-week! Tuow 





I make the most of my rheumatics, purely to secure half 
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an hour’s chit-chat with him, of an afternoon,—when I 
try to coax him into stopping dinner, forsooth, he puts 
on a demure, family-man-ish sort of face, and tells me, 
‘Mrs. Q. is expecting him at home !’ ” 

Mrs. Hamlyn inclined her face closer over her work, 
to conceal an involuntary smile at this desolate picture 
of the situation of a man of fifteen thousand a-year, 
thrown over by an uxorious apothecary. But scarcely 


had the smile arisen, when it subsided to sadness. Well 


did she remember the time when, on her translation 
from her own cheerful home to the cold formal house- 


hold of the banker in Cavendish Square, she felt nearly | 


as lonely as the old Indian. Habit had become second 
nature to her. She was now tamed down into apathy, 
by the long uneventful mornings, and taciturn téte-a-tétes, 
completing the day; and though few women would have 
more enjoyed unrestrained intercourse with her children, 
she had long resigned herself to the methodical order 
imposed by the banker, of seeing them at stated periods 
decreed by the wisdom ef the head-nurse and governess, 
so as not to interfere with the clockwork arrangements 
of their meals, exercise, and education. . . . Pro- 
found sympathy arose, accordingly, in the bosom of Mrs. 
Hamlyn, as she reflected how thoroughly she had sub- 
dued her impulses of feeling, and silenced her own 
repinings; while the gray-headed man before her, though 
his threescore years were accomplished, had his lesson 
yet to learn. 

“T cannot help fearing, my dear Sir,” she observed, 
at the close of a few moments’ silence, “ that you have 
been precipitate in settling in town. In the country, 
the bond of good neighbourship still subsists. In the 
country, you would have found interests in your property 
to occupy your time. I sadly fear you will never be 
quite happy in town.” 

“ By George, I’m beginning to think so too !—though 
to be sure, in Indy, the thing I used to dread most for 
my old age was the seclusion of a lonesome country- 
house. Betwixt ourselves, my dear Ma’am, I’ve had 
enough and to spare of my own company. Mine has 
been a curious life. I married for love. I'll tell you 
the whole story some day or another, when I’m in better 
spirits,—suffice it now that I married for love. Nothing 
very wonderful in that, you’ll say ; but you may perhaps 
account it worth mention that thirty years of wedded 
life didn’t lessen the mutual affection which first insti- 
gated the imprudence. Mary and I had but one head 
and heart between us. We lived in a remote district, 
wholly out of reach of society, and so never fretted after 
it, or anything else. No little mortifications or heart- 
burnings, to create unkind feelings on either side ; no 
meddlesome friends to make mischief ; nobody to con- 
fide in, but each other; nobody to dress for, talk for, 
think for, feel for, pretend for, but each other. Life lay 
plain and straight afore us. All our object was to be 
frugal and grow rich as quick as we could, that we 
might return to our native country, and enjoy ourselves 
with our children. 

“ We had four—poor things !—who were packed off 
to Europe to be reared and edicated, which was our 
only trouble. But there was no remedy, and people 
soon reconcile themselves to what is irremediable. Mary 
and I loved each other only the more when thus left 
alone together.” . 2. « « «© «© © © © © @ © @ 

“I laid her in the grave,” resumed Colonel Hamilton, 
ina voice broken by sobs. “ My companion for thirty 
years,—my companion, I may say, in the wilderness,— 
with whom I had never exchanged one angry word or 
resentful feeling !—Poor Mary !—My grief for her was 
very different from what I had felt for the boys. That 
she had been there to alleviate! But everything went 
with her—everything—everything ?” 

Mrs. Hamlyn respected in silence the grief of the 
good old man. ‘ . “It seemed like 


losing sight of all my happier recollections, to turn my 
back on the place where we had abided together. The 
old house and gardens at Ghazerapore were full of her. 
There had our children been born to us—there had I 
Wiped the last moisture from her face. My poor dear 
wife! The natives adored her ; she was a second pro- 
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| vidence in the village. Here, no one ever heard her 
name. I spoke of her one day to Quiddle,—spoke of 

her as I am speaking now,—and the jackass told me I 

_ was /ow, and advised a dose of sal-volatile ! 

_ Such was the Nabob who, by the intervention, 


' 


_and for the purposes of his banker, was now 
established in Burlington Manor, until Hamlyn’s 


} 


infant ward came of age. What follows affords the 
briefest general outline which we find of the Co- 


_lonel’s friend Mr. Hamlyn. 

Richard Hamlyn was what is called a most excellent 

_man,—a man generally esteemed and respected,—a man 

eminently qualified to figure to advantage on a tomb- 

| stone : had never been suspected of a vice, or accused 
ofa failing. Not a servant in his establishment, most 

of whom had lived with him for years, could complain of 
having seen his countenance disturbed by anger, or 
heard his voice raised by excitement. 

Such, however, was the force of his calm and immu- 
| table regularity, that the most fiery domestic tyrant 
could not have attained a more absolute sway in his own 
family. His wife knew him to be averse to all display 
| of sensibility ; his children were early taught that he 
detested noise ; and the banker’s house was, coyse- 
quently, characterized by the silence, coldness, and dull- 
ness of the Great Pyramid. 

Impossible to see a better regulated establishment ! 
All went as if by clockwork, or steam. Whether the 
perfection of its household-management arose from per- 
severance in method, or readiness of means, the result 
was admirable. Had any friend of Hamlyn’s, after an 
absence of many years in the far East or far West, 
thought proper to drop in to dinner in Cavendish Square, 
or volunteer a visit to Dean Park, he might have been 
as certain of the hour and the minute to arrive, the 
number of dishes on the table and servants in attendance, 
the disposition of the salvers on the sideboard and de- 
canters on the board, as though he had only vacated his 
seat in the dining-room the preceding day. But, on the 
other hand, people of Richard Hamlyn’s class seldom 
possess a friend sufficiently friendly to drop in to dinner, 
or volunteer a visit in the country. 

His wife, when, at eighteen, in all her bloom of beauty 
and cheerfulness of spirit, she accepted the proposals 
of a handsome young man with whom she had danced 
through the London season, certainly expected a very 
different personage in the gay son of a wealthy banker, 
on whom her parents were so eager to bestow hee hand. 
But searcely a year after their marriage, the death of 
the elder Hamlyn, while it assigned independence to 
the young couple, threw the business of the family and 
the firm so completely into the hands of the bridegroom, 
as to sober him at once into a man of business. 

From that moment Mrs. Hamlyn lost sight of her 
husband in the banker and executor. ° ‘ 

It is surprising how readily the tact of a woman at- 
tached to her duties, suggests the surest mode of recom- 
mending herself to the affections of her husband. The 
merry, thoughtless Sophia soon saw that, to endear her- 
self to the man of business, she must offer no obstruc- 
tion to the methodical serenity of one who had not 
leisure for demonstrations of sensibility, or the frivolous 
pastimes of life. Punctual and acquiescent, she must 
receive him ever with a smile,—seldom with a laugh. 
By degrees, the smile subsided into a thoughtful gravity, 
still more acceptable. At thirty, Mrs. Hamlyn had 
sunk into a mild, calm, silent woman, without a vestige 
of the buoyancy of youth ; and the banker into a stiff, 
reserved man of business,—after the fashion of most 
conjugal couples in the money-getting classes of Great 
Britain. ; ‘ ° : Unlimited su 

on the part of those about him, exercised " degrees an 
evil influence on the character of Richard yn. In 
his own quiet way, he was as absolute as the Sultan. 
He did not understand the slightest ion to his 
veto ; and though, having succeeded his father in the 
representation of the neighbouring borough of Barthorpe, 
his opinions commanded the respect of the House of 
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terest, Hamlyn the banker had more than once com- 
mitted himself in parliament, by outbursts of petulance 
singularly at variance with the gentle tenor of his pri- 
vate life. Inhis country neighbourhood, on the other 
hand, he was respected as a just landlord and hospitable 
neighbour ; not spending enough of his time in War- 
wickshire to nullify the good report of the county, by 
the taciturn reserve of his deportment. By degrees, in- 
deed, his temper afforded evidence in private life of the 
irritating stress of an anxious vocation. But Mrs. 
Hamlyn had either schooled herself into such apathy as 
to remain unconscious of the change ; or was too good 
a woman to avow, even to herself, that she was aware 
of the despotic harshness of the father of her children. 
The concealment was easy. Like the majority of his 
sex, he was never arbitrary with his wife, unless when 
they were alone. 

“ What were you and Colonel Hamilton discussing to- 
day, that I found you both so agitated when I came 
in ;’ demanded he of his wife, as they awaited together 
in the drawing-room the announcement of dinner, on the 
day in question. 

“He was simply describing to me the supreme happi- 
ness of his wedded life. Mrs. Hamilton and the old gentle- 
man appear to have been a singularly united couple.” 

“ All couples are said to have been singularly united, 
as soon as either husband or wife is in the grave,” re- 
plied the banker, coldly. “The Hamiltons lived very 
well together, or their téte-d-téte in an obscure district 
in India would have been insupportable. It was their 
best policy to agree !” 

“People do not always act from policy,” was the mild 
remonstrance of Mrs. Hamlyn. “ Their dispositions were 
amiable and well-assorted.” 

“Their means ample, and their understanding nar- 
row !” added the banker. 

“So much the better for their happiness! They 
seem to have entertained no injurious ambitions,’ ob- 
served his wife. 

Hamlyn, who was standing magisterially on the rug, 
with his back to the fire, fixed his eyes inquiringly upon 
her face. But the countenance of Sophia, though open, 
was sometimes difficult to decipher. The early habit of 
repressing her emotions into the equanimity of the 
Hamlyn temperament, imparted a look of vagueness and 
absence to her eyes. Even while uttering a simple an- 
swer to a simple question, her thoughts often appeared 
to be wandering ; and when silent, it was impossible to 
surmise from her countenance the nature of her reveries. 

The Nabob was by this time established in the 
Manor ; and, to keep him in sight and humour, the 
banker, for the first of many summers, sent his 
family down to Dean Park before the hunting season 
and Christmas gaieties warranted such retreat in 
the circles to which his ambition united him. 

“ This is something like happiness, and something like 
a home !” cried the old soldier, the first time he wel- 
comed his Dean Park friends to his hospitable board, to 
meet the Vicar of Ovington and his wife. “A very dif- 
ferent thing from your ostentatious Lon’on dinner- 
parties ; where people care for nothing but to have it 
said they give better venison or more turtle, or can show 
off a finer service of plate than their neighbours! his 
is the England I used to dream of in Indy,—green, and 
fresh, and sociable ! ‘ ° ° ° Household 
subordination’s a capital thing for a family-man like my 
friend Hamlyn. But discipline would be out of place 
in an establishment with an old Indian at its head, ac- 
customed to take things as he finds ’em, too glad to find 
"em at all. I like everybody to be free, easy, and com- 
fortable about me,—Pincher and all. ‘Live and let 
live,’ is my motto, or rather, ‘ Let live, that you may de- 
serve to live,’” 

Such sentiments received a silent “amen” from the 
08 wife of the banker, and an audible one from the 

icar of Ovington. ° . Richard 


Hamlyn was one of those who measure out their dole 
hungry as 
charity by a crime ; nor 


with as many conditions to the naked and 
though they had incurred his 
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'eould Dr. Markham disguise from himself that, afte, 
only three months’ acquaintance, he was on a pleasanter 
_ footing with Colonel Hamilton than with the more coy. 
rectly-spoken neighbour at Dean Park, who invariably 
_ made him feel that the parson and his wife were invited 
to dine now and then at the great house, to “keep up 
the respectability of the church in the eyes of the lower 
classes ;” or, in other words, to ensure the attendance 
| of his servants and labourers at church, where they were 
frightened out of picking and stealing the property of 
| their betters, and inspired with becoming deference for 
those in authority over them. 
| It was areal comfort, therefore, to the heart of the 
Vicar, to find himself respected by Colonel Hamilton as 
a privileged expositor of the truths of the Gospel ; and 
invited to his table as aneighbour and gentlemanly com- 
| panion, rather than as a professional man. 
It was some time before Celonel Hamilton heard 
of the Hyde or the Vernons. When he did, he re- 
| joiced to hear of more neighbours ; of greater scope 
for hospitality ; the Manor “made up fourteen 
beds,” and he would have filled them all. Mrs, 
| Hamlyn was compelled to hint that the Vernons, 
_who were little in the county, associated very little 
with their country neighbours. 
| Tn short, these fine folks are not neighbourly ?” was 
Colonel Hamilton’s summary of the case. “ Well, there’s 
/room enough in the air for high-flyers and low-flyers! 
| If they can do without ws, we must do without them. 
I’m surprised, though! We think a deal ofa lord in 
Indy, ’cause we seldom have more than one at atime. | 

The Colonel longed to have a peep at this boasted 
Hyde, which the owners had not seen for two 
years. But between the Vernons and Hamlyns 
there existed a coldness which, considering the 
intimacy of their fathers, might be considered 
enmity ; and there was, besides, an election feud. 

“So far from loving his neighbour as himself, Lord 
Vernon despised Dean Park as much as Dean Park de- 
tested Lord Vernon. According to the Christian cus- 
tom of modern times, howeyer, they hated each other in 
civil toleration. On that sort of visiting acquaintance 
which approaches nearest to the blood-stained and 
| deadly feuds of the middle ages; they mutually shook 
hands, as if caressing a rattlesnake ; while the ladies of 
the two families presented compliments to each other, 
or requested the honour of each other’s company, or 
were each other’s “ very sincerely,” as occasion needed. 

The Hyde was not a regular aristocratic show- 
place, where, for a piece of silver, pictures and 
apartments are exhibited by astarched housekeep- 
er; but the country neighbours that came were 
received on inscribing their names, as an act of 
homage to the family vanity. 

One of the pragmaticalities of Richard Hamlyn was 
a dislike to have his patronymic figure in the register 
of his haughty neighbour more than a certain number of 
times in the year, when forced to show off the lions of 
the Dean Park neighbourhood to visiters of mark and 
distinction. Whenever a Countess was his inmate, he 
took care to parade her to the Hyde, uniting the name 
of her ladyship by a bracket with those of “ Mr, and 
Mrs. Hamlyn, of Dean Park.” But his wife was sufli- 
ciently cognizant of his weakness to suspect that he 
would not wish to appear there as the bear-leader of & 
new comer into the county. 

If ever Colonel Hamilton go into Parliament, 
which his friend, the Duke of Ormeau, has sug- 
gested to him, he will certainly vote with Mr. 
Ewart on any question touching primogeniture 
which the Honourable member for Dumfries 
likely to propose, When he was introduced to the 
Hydeby the Vicar, he wastaken at first by surprise at 


the vast extent of the stately Elizabethan mansion. 
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« And Lord Vernon, you say, has a nobler seat than 
even this; and you say they reside here only a few 
weeks in the year, and that all the rest of the time this 
noble mansion is untenanted !” exclaimed Colonel Ha- 
milton, when, the court-yard gates being opened by a 
shabby stable-boy, they drove up to the venerable porch. 
“ Doctor, doctor! with all the talk one hears i 
pluralities in the Church, I wonder when a law will 
pass ‘gainst plurality of palaces in private families ! 
—There’s a deal to be said, I suppose, both pro 
and con the subdivision of inheritance, according to 
Boney’s Code ; but, by George, if J were in parliament, 
nothing should prevent my getting up and proposing an 


act compelling every man, having many sons and many | 
family-mansions, to bequeath ’em a country-house a- | 
piece, to be happy in, and rid the country of the nuisance | 


of vagrant younger brothers.” 

“The chapter is a wide one to embark in just now; 
particularly,” added Dr. Markham, “ within the gates 
of a man who, in addition to his English seats, has a 


castle in Ireland large enough to contain the village | 


of Braxham, which, to my knowledge, he has not 
yisited since he came to his estate.” 

And ere Colonel Hamilton could express his indigna- 
tion in reply, the Vicar led the way into the great hall, 
where the old housekeeper, in her starched coif and 
lawn apron, awaited their approach ; with her keys in 
her hand, and in her mouth the cut and dry exposition 
of the glories of the house of Vernon, a litany of the 
pomps and vanities of the Hyde. 

When the Baron’s Hall was seen, the old soldier 
became inspired by the spirit of the past. 

“This is precisely the sort of thing the Yankees envy 
us!”—ecried the Colonel, after surveying the Barons’ 
gallery with delight ;—the sort of thing that secures 


Old England against the hubbub of a commonwealth ! | 


‘ ° I can’t find it in my heart to for- 
give the man who owns such a place, for choosing to 
live elsewhere.” 

The old housekeeper smoothed down her apron ; but 
did not smooth her ruffled brows, at hearing the Right 
Honourable Lord Vernon apostrophized as “a man.” 

: . * T should have been moped to death 
ina magnificent old dungeon like this !” was his ever- 
recurring exclamation. “ This tapestry would give me 
the blue devils. People must have had ancestors in 
Harry the Eighth’s time to put up with it. Why, the 
Manor is thrice as airy, and fifty times more convenient. 

Fst he The jerk with which old Mrs. Hark- 
ness snapped the key in the door of the state-apartments, 
after locking out the utterer of these insolent heresies, 
probably conveyed but half her contempt towards the 


presumptuous offender. Regarding herself as part and | 
parcel of the illustrious family of the Vernons, Dean | 


Park was her wash-pot, and over Burlington Manor did 
she cast her shoe. 

The Banker began to discover that where kind 
feelings were interested, the Colonel, who, in all 
business matters, was a puppet in his hands, had a 
will of his own ; and his wife was too high-minded, 
or, as he thought it, too indolent to counteract the 
inimical influences under which the sociable old gen- 
tleman was placing himself. Mr. Hamlyn, accord- 
ingly, came unexpectedly down from the Banking- 
house to Dean Park to investigate how matters were 
proceeding. The Colonel, he found, had got into 
familiar acquaintance with his country neighbours, 
and had eyen been impressed into the Commission 
of the Peace. The Banker, who came down yellow 
and care-worn, was disquieted by these doings, 
and even by the fondness of the hilarious and kind 
old man for his own eldest daughter. The gover- 
ness had, fortunately for Colonel Hamilton, in 
whose path her prim decorum stood mightily, gone 
off to visit her friends ; and in the general relax- 
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' ation of rules, lessons, and decorum, he scampered 
over the country on a pony “after his little 
_ Lydia.” 

| “What will the Vernons think,” said the banker 
| (to his patient Grisel,] “wheu they hear of the Miss 
| Hamlyns (after the care bestowed on their education) 
scampering—I use Colonel Hamilton’s word— scamper- 
ing’ over the country on ponies? And what chance has 
Walter of recommending himself to the Colonel’s good- 
will, if a is constantly made his first object t” 

| Mrs. Hamlyn was too respectful a wife to vindicate 
_ either her girls or herself. But after her husband’s re- 
| turn to town, she was amused to perceive how much the 





_ aid of the country had opened the eyes of the old Colo- 
nel to the peculiarities of his friend. 

“ Hamlyn’s quite right to stick to Lon’on !” said he. 
© Hamlyn’s cut out for a man of business. Squirefying 
is not his element. He hasn’t in him the true smack of 
the country gentleman. ’Tis all dot-and-carry-one with 
him, even in the middle of a turnip-field, 

To Hamlyn himself he had said,— 

“Excuse me, my dear Hamlyn, if I own that your sal- 
_low face and careworn wrinkles put me wonderfully in 
conceit with my country life. Why, you’re young enough 
to be my son ; and, by George! you look old enough to 
be my father |” 

“ The late hours and trying atmosphere of the House 
of Commons make sad inroads into the constitution !”— 
replied Hamlyn, with the air of a martyr. 

“ Come, come, come !—none of your flourishes, in ho- 
nour of your services to the country. A banker was 
never known to die of patriotism,” cried the Colonel. 
_“ Those jaundiced looks have very little to do with zeal 

for the nation. Tis all shop, my dear Sir,—all gold- 
| Spinning,—all the wear and tear of filthy lucre,—all the 
care and anxiety of money-making,—all tlie yellow le- 
prosy, as I call it |!” — 

“ Say, rather, of taking care of other people’s money,” 
replied Hamlyn, attempting a smile. 

. “So long as you take such capital care of mine, I sup- 
pose I must find no fault,” replied the Lord of Burling- 
ton Manor, jocosely. 


The old Colonel rejoiced to hear, that though the 
| worthy father was “trim and prim ;” only fit for 
_Lombard Street and Cavendish Square—“ one of 

the fellows who seem not born to live in the open 
| air,”—Walter, the eldest son, whom he had never 
_ yet seen, was gay and wild, 
|  Walter’s wild, is he t—I’m glad of that !—there’s 
| always hope of a wild young man !—My son Jack was 
one of the wildest dogs ever turned out of Eton— Walter 
was quartered at Windsor all the time I was in Lon’on, 
_and I’m beginning to want to make his acquaintance. 

Does he never come down to Dean Park !” 

“ When the hunting season begins.” 

“ A curious reason for visiting his father’s house !— 
Like my friend Sir Joshua Alltrump, whe told me he 
attended divine service at the Chapel Royal ’cause the 
music was so fine. ° : . ° Welll I 
must wait patient, I suppose, till the hounds are unkén- 
nelled, to shake hands with Master Watty.” 

Mrs, Hamlyn could scarcely forbear smiling at the idea 
of the indigpation with which (had Sheet Street Bar- 
| racks been Within earshot of Dean Park) her superfine 

son would have heard himself thus familiarly designated, 
by an individual who might have travelled from (Cap- 
tain Hamlyn’s) Dan to Beersheba, i.¢. from St. James’s 
Street to Whiteball, without receiving a bow of recog- 
nition from the club-windows ; and whose clothes were 
so indefinitely cut by his nameless tailor, as to have 
proved an equally good fit for any other man in the 
county. 

ins omented her smile, however, into a secret prayer 
that the time might come when Walter, now the slave 
of appearances, would ise the sterling merit of a 
man like the simple- being before her. 





| 








At the fizst blush, “a person” who had made 
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his money in India, and been picked up by Ham- 
lyn the Banker “in the course of his city business, 
had stunk in the nostrils of the country gentleman, 
never ready to welcome new comers; and espe- 
cially rich upstarts, come to outshine and crush 
them; but as soon as the Nabob was personally 
known, it was impossible to withhold the right 
hand of fellowship from the cordial, frank, garru- 
lous old Indian, so unlike, in all respects, to his 
phlegmatic, hard-headed, aspiring friend of Dean 
Park. His greatest fault in county eyes was 
laxity as a game-preserver ; and by this his friend 
Hamlyn was the deepest sufferer. 


As a matter of course, he regarded the preserves of 
the isolated friendless old man of Portland Place as his 
perquisite. And to find them desecrated—to learn that, 
for the future, he had only his own miserable shooting 
to offer to the aristocratic guests, whom it was his glory, 
every winter, to advertise in the papers as “ spending the 
Christmas holidays at the hospitable seat of Mr. Ham- 
lyn, at Dean Park,” was a stroke for which he was un- 
prepared. 

All he had hitherto been able to oppose to the galling 
slights of Lord Vernon, in a worldly sense, was the 
choiceness of an aristocratic circle under his roof, fully 
rivaliing that of the Hyde. As an active member of the 
Tory party in the House of Commons, Hamlyn possessed 
a certain degree of influence; while, as a banker, he had 
found means of obliging various of the nobility, who ob- 
liged him by their notice in return; dined with him in 
town, and shot with him in the country. The Ormeau 
hounds and the Burlington preserves had placed Dean 
Park among the most desirable places on which lordly 
placemen or dukes, debarred by distance from sporting 
at their Scotch or Irish seats, could quarter them- 
selves for the holidays. And now what was to be done? 
—How was he to invite his customary guests, or Walter 
to bring down to Dean his showy brother-officers with- 
out the promise of a battue?—Colonel Hamilton had 
done him irreparable injury by his inconsiderate libera- 
lity to strangers ! 

In his private room in Lombard Street, while appa- 
rently engaged in calculations involving the fate of 
millions, and the welfare of his clients, the banker pon- 
dered heavily upon these things. ‘ . ° ° 

Though he had defeated the predictions of the Hyde 
that he would be forced to sell an estate where his 
father had over-built himself, Hamlyn’s indignation 
against the family had been renewed by learning that, 
at a political London dinner, on being questioned con- 


cerning the honourable member for Barthorpe, (hisjTory | 


opponent,) Lord Vernon had spoken of him in terms the 
most indulgently insulting. 

“Of Mr. Hamlyn, personally, I really know nothing ;” 
was his lordship’s insolent reply. ‘“ We exchange cards, 
bows, dinners, and I believe him to be a well-intentioned 
person ; but my agent (Barrow of Alderham) assures 
me that Mr. Hamlyn’s petty, money-spinning system, 
has done infinite harin in my neighbourhood. Since the 
introduction of Savings’ Banks, Loan Societies, and pre- 
mium companies of all sorts and kinds at Ovington, all 
the small farmers in the county fancy themselves on the 
road to become Rothschilds. It is amazing how mer- 
cenary and grasping the very labourers are becoming, 
since this notion of percentage gained ground. All 
their idea is money,—money,—money ! Natural enough, 
perhaps, on the part of Mr. Hamlyn, to follow the bias 
of his calling, even in his charities.” ‘* 2 * 

If Hamlyn, by sacrifices the extent of which was 
known only to himself, had discountenanced Lord Ver- 
non’s former prediction that his father’s memory would 
be disgraced, and his estate brought to the hammer, he 
was now scarcely less intent upon proving that his chil- 
dren were likely to maintain their footing, if not exactly 
on the same level, exactly in the same circles as Lord 
Vernon’s own, He had authorized his son Walter to 
invite, for a week’s shooting at Christmas, the Cornet of 


| his troop, the young Marquis of Dartford ; certain mem. 
bers of whose family he numbered among his constitu. 
ents, and contemplated adding to the Dean Park party 
purporting to rival the festivities of the Hyde. But how 
was he to phrase his invitations to the Earl of Rother- 
wood, and his brother-in-law Lord Crawley, uncles of 
the Marquis, unless enabled to make honourable mention 
of the preserves of Burlington Manor ? 

Little did poor Colonel Hamilton surmise of the 
mischief his sporting liberality had wrought to his 
friend. But Christmas came, and brought a large 
fashionable party to Dean Park, and among them 
the Home Secretary ! at which the Colonel, not in 
the least overcome with the glory, rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, as he wished to “badger him” about some job 
or other. The Banker wished to have the Nabob in 
his house at this time, and under his owneye, to keep 
him out of the way of the people whom he now 
gathered about him. He wished him to decline 
receiving the nephew of the poorest, but most an- 
cient Squire of the county-—Squire Gratwycke, but 
could not well say so; and had the usual resource, 
in all such cross-accidents, of blaming his gentle 
wife. And Tom Gratwycke to become an obstacle 
to his projects !— 

“ The Vernons are coming down next week !” said he, 
fixing a stern eye upon his wife. Then, finding that she 
did not utter so much as an ejaculation of surprise at 
an announcement wholly indifferent to her, he added, 


Hamilton’s property could command no better resource 
for his Christmas circle, than a vulgar hobble-de-hoy, 
like young Gratwycke ?” 

“1 should think they would trouble themselves very 
little about the family arrangements of a perfect stran- 
ger!” replied Sophia, finding he insisted upon an answer. 

“But we are not perfect strangers to them. We 
should have derived some consequence in their eyes 
from the domestication at our fireside of a man of 
Hamilton’s enormous property, whois supposed to care for 
nobody but ourselves. I had flattered myself our Christ- 
mas party would be a matter of some envy at the Hyde.” 

Mrs. Hamlyn advised, if her husband had set his 
heart upon having the Colonel, that his play-mate, 
Lydia, should solicit the favour. 

“ Lydia?” cried he ; “ Lydia possess sufficient influ- 
| ence over Hamilton to induce him to grant a request he 
| has denied to us?” 

“You are aware of his fondness for young people,” 
replied Mrs. Hamlyn, composedly ; “and his indulgence 
towards the girls having insured their affection in re- 
turn; they have spent much of their time together during 
Miss Creswell’s absence.” 

“It was for this, then, that you persuaded me to 
allow that woman leave of absence ?” cried the indig- 
nant banker. 

“ You expressly desired we should do our utmost to 
render the country agreeable to Colonel Hamilton !” 

“Not to the injury of Walter! I never desired to 
find Lydia his favourite. But I see how it is! Aware 
of my inability to make a provision for my daughters 
tending to their settlement in life in the brilliant posi- 
tion you desire, you want to bespeak the old man’s for- 
tune for them! It would not suit you to see Lydia 
become, like her mother before her, the wife of a poor 
drudging man of business.—No, no !_ you know too much 
of the miseries and privations of such a position. You 
want her to be « fine lady. You wish Colonel Hamilton’s 





city men. What pride have you in my family name ?— e 
respectability of Hamlyn of Dean Park is nothing to you. 
Mrs. Hamlyn raised her gentle eyes towards the angry 
man, in utter consternation. 
“ But once for all, Madam, know this/” continued he; 
“that sooner than Walter should not be enabled to pre- 





serve his fitting station in society, and keep up hig 


“and what will they think on finding that a man of | 


heiress to marry a nobleman. You have had enough of 








family place in the style that is father and my father 


“+ before him,—I would—” 
Nir Hamlyn paused suddenly,—and his wife, breath- 


lessly interested in these singular revelations concerning | 


the destinies of her children, riveted her eyes on his, as 


had become suddenly blanched, and the words seemed 
frozen on his lips ; when, lo !— 
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longer disguise from herself that her early marriage had 
perilled her happiness in this world,—perhaps in the 
hext. 

To conceal the discovery from her own family and the 


_world was her first consideration. Never, in a single 
if to ascertain the motive of his hesitation. His face | 


But what Mr. Hamlyn would have done is not | 
-must come when her children would afford her the com- 


yearned. The Colonel leaning his happy, merry, 
clowing face against the window, suddenly rose 
like a hideous spectre to wither him. But once 
more he escaped suspicion, and went off, on the 
Colonel’s invitation, to inspect some new-fashioned 
draining-tiles, leaving his unhappy wife to her own 
sad thoughts. Mrs. Gore has shown equal judg- 
ment and delicacy in the delineation of a condition 
of wifehood, which, it is to be feared, is far from 
being rare among the class she describes. Had the 
mild, sensible, and much-enduring Sophia, who 
was no blind idolater of her husband, nor of Ais 
world and its objects, and who perceived the blem- 
ishesof Hamlyn’scharacteras keenly as any one else, 
though she strove to forget them,—had she been a 
little more energetic, a little less submissive, her re- 
sistance might have benefited her husband, perhaps 
saved him from disgrace, and her childrenfrom ruin. 
But this stirs the question of the province of women; 
ina society where silence, acquiescence, and submis- 


instance, had she swerved in deference towards the 
father of her children. If an unhappy, she was never 
a complaining wife. 

Meanwhile she had ample consolations. The time 


panionship her heart so much needed. Their personal 
and moral endowments were such as to gratify, mean- 
while, her utmost maternal pride ; and with such pros- 
pects before her, she became fortified in her patient 


. forbearance. 


| 


| 


But scarcely had the period of their maturity arrived, 
when she was beset by new apprehensions. In the 
handsome Walter, the idol of his father’s vanity as the 
future head of the firm and owner of Dean Park, she 
soon discerned fatal traces of the influence of the world- 
seeking education bestowed upon him by his father. 

The sons of the Banker, while they were still in 
jackets and trousers, had been destined, Walter the 
elder to the Banking-house, and Henry the younger 
for India. But the deceased Lord Vernon had 
recommended Eton for Walter; and to Oxford 
the transition was natural. Still more so were 


debts on the turf and at the gaming-table, super- 


refined tastes and tuft-hunting propensities. The 
debts were discharged ; hut the Banker perceiving 
that his heir could never be entrusted with the 


sion, acutely seeing all that is wrong, but carrying | Cnerous duties of the Banking-house, chose the 
all the while a fair face to the world, is the ruled , YOUNSer Son in his stead ; and Walter was now 


duty of every well-principled, prudent wife. As Mr. 
Hamlyn sneeringly told his wife, when his fate was 


impending, “no responsibility rested with her.” | 


at the cost of others, and by fraud ; but she had no 
right tocomplain. It was nothing to him, a fact 
beyond his comprehension, that— 

Within a year of her happy marriage, within a year 
of the passionate protestations which, as usual, preceded 
it, Sophia Hamlyn discovered that she had sunk into 
nothing in the estimation of her husband. Absorbed by 
worldly interests, by sordid calculations, by the anxie- 


ties of a critical business suddenly devolving on his | 


shoulders, he began to regard a wife and increasing 
family as domestic encumbrances,—a burthen upon the 
onerous honours of Hamlyn of Dean Park,—an addi- 
tional embarrassment to the house of Hamlyn & Co. 

. Luckily for all parties, Mrs. Hamlyn was 
a woman of principle ; and, just as deference to worldly 
opinion made Richard Hamlyna regardful husband, the 
sense of duty silenced all complaints upon her lips. She 
felt herself to be in the enjoyment of too many of the 
comforts of life, to murmur against Providence. She 
had married for better for worse ; and the worse was 
not so much the worst that could have befallen her, as 
to justify rebellion against her destinies. 

But Sophia was only in her first lesson of the educa- 
tion of the heart. By degrees, she found that, though 
‘he might content herself with a due discharge of the 
duties of her mission as a wife, a mother, a member of 
the community, it was difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
concile them with the exactions arising from the worldly- 
mindedness of her husband. She was required to 
sacrifice her influence over her children and enjoyment 
of their society to his notions of the formal propriety 
becoming his situation in life ; to select her associates 
in deference to his pecuniary interests ; to regulate her 
loves and likings according to the fluctuations of the 
money-market ; convert life into a speculation ; and, 
even in the holy retirement of the country, calculate her 
acts of benevolence so as at once to benefit the firm, and 
substantiate her husband’s position in the county of 
Warwick, Having discovered all this, Sophia could no 





| 





the popular, very handsome, and ultra-fashionable 
“Captain Hamlyn of the Blues.” Henry, the second 
son, was the favourite of his mother, to whom he 


She had been maintained in splendour and luxury | W@S fondly and devotedly attached. On learning 


his reprieve from exile to India, he exulted in the 
thought that he was not to lose sight of his beloved 
mother; and he was certain that he would make 
a capital banker. A change came over his thoughts 
before he had been long at Cambridge, where he 
soon gave promise of rare abilities. And as his 
love for literature increased, his zeal for the voca- 
tion of money-making became less ardent. With 
a passion for study, and a strong desire to travel, 
how was Henry to reconcile the slavery of city life ? 

At every fresh avowal of these sentiments, Mrs. 
Hamlyn, to whom alone his disgusts were confided, im- 
plored him to exercise his high faculties of mind in the 
noblest manner, by submitting to the career appointed 
for him by Providence and his father. . . . . . 

Unfortunately, an excursion to Italy, between his 
Cambridge terms, more than ever unsettled his mind ; 
and Henry was now on the eve of taking his degree ; 
resolved that if, according to general expectation, it 
proved a high honour, he would seize the opportunity of 
throwing himself on his father’s indulgence, and implor- 
ing redemption from a career, of all others the most 
distasteful to his feelings. 

During his tour in Italy, Henry had seen the beau- 
tiful widow of Robert Hamilton ; and a complete 
revolution had been wrought in his views and sen- 
timents. Ellen, the noble child of poverty, honour, 
and independence, loathed the sordid vocation to 
which her lover was destined. They had pledged 
their faith, on the condition that the plan of going 
into the Banking-house was to be renounced. They 
were to live for each other, in modest retirement, 
rich only in mutual affection, and in the talents and 
acquirements of Henry, which must lead to emi- 
nence in any professional walk, Ellen, in parting 
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with her lover, dreaded his father’s influence and his | in my poor girl a taste for expense at variance wip, 


yowers of resolution, and anticipated that he must 
vield before the strong will of the Banker, of the man 


whom she almost hated as the maligner of her | 
virgin fame, the destroyer of her young hopes, the | 


And Henry’s resolution | 
/ment. It was the first resistance to his will she jay 


murderer of her husband. 
did yield before the tears and entreaties of his 
mother. She wrote to him, imploring, on her 
knees, that he would make the trial for her sake, 
for the sake of all he loved. She had, in part, seen 


into her husband's really embarrassed condition, | 


though it was impossible she could have surmised 
the extent of his guilt and misery. 

The Christmas festivities of Dean Park had gone 
off with unbounded eclat. Even the Hyde was 
piqued ; and “ mother and daughter,” the Lady 
Vernon and the fair Lucinda, had manceuvred un- 
successfully to attract from Dean Park tothe Hyde 
the young Marquis of Dartford, the friend of Cap- 
tain Hamlyn of the Blues. Dartford found greater 
attraction in the beauty, freshness, and intelligence 
of the old Colonel’s little artless Lydia, who had not 
yet made her début, That event was impending in 


the season which, it seems, opens earlier toa London | 
aristocratic banker than to other members of the | 


fashionable world ; because, after Parliament met, 

It would “look odd,’ were his usual dinner-parties 
suspended. It would “look odd,” were his wife to be 
without an opera-box during the season of his daughter’s 
début. It would “look odd,’ were his pew in Mary-le- 


bone Church to be empty, when the Christmas holly | 


adorning that in Ovington Church was dried up and 


withered ; anda banker is bound to eschew all and any- | 


thing that “looks odd.” Everything about him, both in 
public and private life, should be as even as the balance 
of his books. 

On the morning following Mrs. Hamlyn’s arrival in 
town, just as her husband was setting off to the city, she 
was startled beyond measure by his placing in her hand 
notes to the amount of four hundred pounds. 


should make her first appearance in society with all the 
advantages becoming Miss Hamlyn of Dean Park. She 
must have everything that is handsome and suitable; 
and Jet half the money in your hand be appropriated in 
addition to your own usual allowance.” 

“I assure you we neither of us require anything of 
the kind,’ exclaimed Mrs. Hamlyn, endeavouring to 
replace the notes in his hand. “1am not likely to incur 
any additional expenses.” 

“Tt is my wish that you should do so. 
no expense be spared in——-” 

* Surely, surely,” 
to repress her amazement, ** you informed me the other 
day, at Dean, (in reference to your disappointments with 
regard to Harry,) that the house was in no condition to 
support any additional stress on its resources, at the 
present moment !” 


I desire that 


“Are you mad ?” cried her husband, suddenly seizing | , canal 
her irresistible appeal his answer was a promise © 


her arm, and drawing her away from the study-door, 

near which they were standing, towards the distant 

window. “The men are in the dining-room removing 

the breakfast things. If Ramsay should hear you—” 
“IT fancied myself speaking low.” 


“You spoke like a fool, as all women do the moment 
they pretend to talk about business!” cried Hamlyn, in | 
“Once for all, take these notes and | 
It is my | 


reckless irritation. 
employ them according to my instructions. 
wish that you make arrangements for presenting Lydia 
at the next drawing-room. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 

“No outlay is foolish that serves to advance my ulterior 
projects. Do you suppose I sacrifice these four hundred 


pounds for the maintenance of Lydia’s vanity, or of my 
own credit in the world ?” 
“Tn that case, | am less disposed than eyer to create 


interrupted Mrs. Hamlyn, unable | 





your intentions in her behalf, and, incompatible as yo, 
have given me to believe, with the state of your affyj-. » 
replied Mrs. Hamlyn,—the wife having at length hen 
rowed courage from the mother to assert principles o 
her own. 

The banker stood gazing upon her in utter astonish. 


hazarded in the course of five-and-tweuty years of mp. 


ried life; aud her resolution was now too calmly ang 


mildly asserted to afford him any hope of putting down 
her opposition by violence. r 

* You will follow your own devices in this!” he pe. 
sumed in a voice as moderate as her own. * Perhaps 
it ought not to surprise me that, at a moment when my 
interests in life are sinking and all the world seems j;, 
league to press upon and overwhelm a falling man, y, 
own family should be the first to rush in and giye ¢p 
signal for the insults of the rest.” - 

By the involuntary start of the distressed Sophia, 
Hamlyn perceived that this stroke had told,—that ty 
feelings of the wife of his youth were touched to th, 


| quick. 


* You shall be obeyed !*’—said she, extending her 
hand with a desponding air, to receive the notes he was 
still holding. All I have to entreat is, that when th» 
tree of evil shall bring forth its bitter fruits, you will 
not accuse me of having fostered its growth.” 

“T thank you !—you shall be accused of nothing !"— 
replied Hamlyn coldly, yet apparently surmounting con- 
flicting emotions. “ We must stand or fall together, At 
our time of life, the standing or falling are of less ¢oy- 
sequence. The better half of our days is over ;—-and, 
as far as Iam concerned, the best they have afforde: 
inspires me with little interest in the remainder. Bu 
the children demand our utmost exertions. The chil- 
dren have a long career before them. ‘The fair prospect 
of Walter—the—the—” 

He could not proceed. In naming his son, he was on 
the point of giving way to a weakness very unusual on 
the part of Hamlyn the banker. The heart of his wife 


thrilled within her as she contemplated what seemed to 


afford hope that the barren rock might still be touched, 


| to yield forth the waters of life. 


** By those prospects, then,’ cried she, clasping her 


ah _ hands in earnest entreaty—“by the future prosperity and 
“TJ consider it necessary,” said he, “that my daughter | ) : haligcabs. 


happiness of your son, I implore you involve yourself no 
further in difficulties beyond all power of extrication! 
If the firm be embarrassed, as you owned to me at Dean, 
let us retrench: let us cut short all idle expenses. W 


| might reduce to a fifth part our present outlay. Why 
not, for instance, instead of commencing a showy, ex- 


travagant season, let this house to some advantage 
tenant, and retire to Dean Park? You haye apartments 
at the banking-house which—” 

“T thank you !”—replied Hamlyn, with a bitter smile. 
“Tf you desired to place the names of Richard and 
Bernard Hamlyn in the Gazette, you could scarcely sug- 
gest a surer course of policy. I thank you! W het 
[ desire to rouse the anxieties of my customers, av: 
point myself out to the mistrust of the City, I will apply 
to you for the speediest method of assuring my ruin. 

It was under the feeling of this conversation that 


Mrs. Hamlyn again wrote to her son Henry. 1: 


implicit submission to his father’s will, though" 
involved the sacrifice of his dearest hopes. He hai 
been studying hard, and striving for University 
honours ; and this stroke laid him prostrate :— 
“Oh! that I had never attempted that mad expedi- 
tion to Naples !” would Henry exclaim, flinging down his 
books and pacing with hurried steps the quiet room, n 
long and so successfully devoted to the abstraction © 
study. But for my enthusiastic desire to look once 
more upon that lovely face, the object of my dreams from 
boyhood (from the moment when, as a happy bride, 0 
spoke so soothingly to the young enthusiast who ore 
her at Dean with his flighty fancies !) I might now 
happy—the same dull, contented bookworm as of old~ 
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the same prospective man of business, Till Ellen Hamil- 
ton placed the picture of a banker's calling fairly before 
me, with all that eloquence of look and speech with which 
no breathing woman was ever gifted like herself, I was 
contented with my prospects. But now—even if she 
would consent to share them (and I know that no earthly 

rsuasion or representation would shake her resolution !) 
_-even if she would consent to share a mode of existence 
she detests and despises, I feel that I could never be 
happy, deriving my livelihood from perpetual risk of the 
property of others. Wretched man that I shall be, the 
moment I quit these quiet walls, to plunge into all the 
vulgar strife and chicanery with which henceforward I 
must live surrounded. Wretched, wretched man ! 
Without leisure to open a book,—without the power to 
forget or to renew those blessed hopes and impressions, 
which seem to have been vouchsafed me for a moment 
only to constitute the ruin and torment of my life!”... 


“She used to call me boyish and inconsistent,” was | 


his cruel reflection. “ How often did she remind me that 
she is nearly two years older than myself in age, and 
ten years older in character! When I pledged myself 
to comply to the letter with her exactions about the firm, 
she predicted all that has happened ;—she told me | 
should never have strength of purpose to carry through 


my opposition to a man so coldly arbitrary as my father. | 


Again and again did she prognosticate all that has hap- 
pened. . - « ~ Dear, precious Ellen! It is some- 
thing that even for a moment she deigned to recognise 
the existence of such a nothing as myself! But I will 


not attempt to move her compassion by the pitiful ayowal | 


of all I am suffering.” ° ° 


Cold, almost to formality, were the terms in which the | 
high-minded young man announced a sacrifice, the mere | 
anticipation of which was tearing his heart-strings | 


asunder; and Ellen was fully justified in feeling, in the 
bitterness of her mortification, that already the spirit of 


his future vocation was upon him, and that he “ wrote | 


like a banker.” Not a word of appeal to her affections; 
not a loophole left for her relenting. 
Ellen had one other tie in England, the yet unseen 


father-in-law, who so frankly apologized for hav- | 
ing misjudged her, and so affectionately pressed | 


her to make his house her home. His invitation 


was accepted ; and Ellen, his understood heiress, | 


was on her way to England, when, in making a 
visit to Cambridge, he accidentally discovered that 
his daughter-in-law was the secret correspondent 
of the ardent student, Henry Hamlyn. Nothing 


could have given the old soldier more pleasure than | 
to bestow his daughter-in-law and his money on | 


one of his friend Hamlyn’ssons. But first he must 


ascertain what was her real character, and if she | 


was capable of forgiving and loving him. And 


Ellen was thus magnanimous, rightly imputing | 


every past sin against herself to the intrigues of 
the Banker. By a series of cross accidents, the 


Colonel, who had gone to London, missed Ellen on | 


her arrival at Burlington. She had returned to 
England without having learned the change in the 
prospects of her lover, and with a view to their 
union as soon as he had won the academic honours 
to which he aspired. Her hopes were suddenly 
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tottering credit of the firm—and to lower him in the 
esteem of his children, by exposing his hollowness. 

Long as had been his career of worldly anxiety, acute 
as Was On many occasions the agony of his fears, he be- 
gan to feel that the shame of a public bankruptcy were 
trivial compared with having to stand in presence of his 
gentlemanly sons, as one whose honour and honesty have 
given way amid the struggles which only serve to 
strengthen the courage and steadfastness of genuine 
worth. 

No rest that night for the throbbing head of Hamlyn 
the banker! 

In the meanwhile, the warm-hearted veteran 
hurried down from London to welcome, to love, to 
make happy his daughter-in-law, if his wealth and 
affection could yet make “ poor Bob's” widow 
happy :— 

Throughout the journey down, which was chiefly per- 
formed on the railroad, instead of being cheerful and 
chatty as usual, he was almost silent. His thoughts 
were thoroughly preoccupied. He was back again at 
Ghazerapore, receiving his son’s first letter announcing 
that disastrous attachment. He was |i-tening to the 
mild remonstrances and intercessions of his wife. He 
/was alone with Mary, and Mary with him. Dusky 
figures in Oriental garbs were loitering in the distance. 
Balmy smells of tropical plants were in the air. He 
was again an exile, again a husband, again a father; and 
a happy and contented exile, because a father and a hus- 
‘band. And,lo! as all these scenes and interests passed 
_ before his mind’s eye, heavy sighs burst unconsciously 
from his bosom ; so deeply was the old man moved by a 
thousand tender associations of affection and remorse, 
connected with the name of Ellen Somerton. 

“1’ll make her happy yet! By George! she shall be 
happy yet!” was his concluding reflection. “So long as 
Mrs. Hamlyn and dear Lydia remain at Dean, she’ll find 
no occasion for moping at the Manor: and a’ter’ards, we 
/may still manage well enough. At all events, she'll 
have her own way; and, for nine women in ten, that’s 
almost happiness enough. But though I'd give my little 
finger to know what brought about her intimacy with 
| Harry Hamlyn, so as to correspond with him, (as I saw 
_at Cambridge by her own handwriting,) I'll not force 
myself upon her confidence. I shall soon see whether 
she intends to be a heart-in-heart daughter and a dear 
Ellen' to me; or whether there’s a spice of rancour at 
the bottom of her heart that will still keep her Mrs, 
Robert Hamilton.” 

She proved a heart-in-heart daughter ; and took 
his heart by storm, by leaving her bed, on hearing 
of his return, and hastening to welcome him in her 
white muslin dressing-gown, “the most beautiful 
creatur on the face of the earth.” 

It was a long time since the Colonel had retired to 

his pillow so happy or so comforted with the sense of not 

_ being quite alone in the world, as he felt that night, 

under the certainty that his son’s widow was enjoying a 

| comfortable night’s rest in the chintz-room at the end of 
the corridor. 


| Next morning, the good old gentleman’s waking was 


a still happier sensation. To come down to breakfast 

with the expectation of having that pure open forehead 
_on which to imprint a parental kiss of benediction, was 
_acomfort indeed to the kindly heart so long debarred 


and for ever crushed. Hamlyn the Banker, she | the solace of female companionship. : ete 


felt, made her evil destiny ; while she was the ob- | 


ject of his fear and hatred. In Italy, her intimate 
friend had been Lady Burlington, who, next to 
herself, was the Banker’s detestation ; since she, a 
thing of mildness and muslin, had, for the sake of 
her infant son, been roused to combat his designs 
and his will ; and now Robert Hamilton's widow 
was come to undermine him with the Nabob, whose 


large fortune was so urgently required to support the 


It was a happy morning for them both. 

He carried Ellen to the stables; and in promising 
her the most beautiful Arabian that ever bore a 
fair lady, alluded to young Hamlyn, who had just 
started for Melton. The blushing cheeks of the 
pale-complexioned Ellen betrayed a consciousness, 
to which the old Colonel had a cue, though she 
gave him no hint of ever having met Heury Ham- 





[lyn in Italy, It was since her arrival that her 
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ite 


dream had been dispelled, by the announcement of | 
her lover’s change of profession ; and now silence 


was best. She seemed in very low spirits ; and the 


kind old man, to cheer her, promised an accession | 


of pleasant youthful society :— 

“ Walter Hamlyn will be at Dean Park to-morrow. ... 
So, now, my dear, you'll be able, at last, to extend your 
rides beyond the park-paling of Burlington Manor.” 


“J have not the least desire to play truant,” she re- | 
plied, with a melancholy smile,—how different from those | 


which brightened her fine features on her first arrival 
from Italy! “It is not the want of knight or esquire 
that keeps me faithful to the old avenue. I am quite 


satisfied with Carlo’s protection, if I had it at heart to 


scour the country.” 


“ Without scouring the country, you may extend your. 
excursions to see something of the neighbourhood.— | 


However, you must look to your heart, Ellen, I can tell 


you, when this young soldier comes flourishing his mus- | 
tachios by our fireside !—Watty’s the handsomest young | 


fellow, perhaps, you ever set eyes on in your life.” 


“My weakness does not happen to be in favour of | 


handsome young fellows,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, trying 
to assume the cheerful tone she knew to be so acceptable 
to her father-in-law. “The beauty of the Neapolitan 


peasants is quite enough to put one out of conceit with 


handsome men for the remainder of one’s days.” .... 

“ Sacred as is my son’s memory in my eyes, I feel tha 
you didn’t live long enough with my poor Robert, and that 
you’re yourself too young and handsome,—much too 
young and handsome,—to tie yourself down to widow- 
hood for the remainder of your days. *Tisn’t nat’ral, 
iny dear, and ’tisn’t what anybody has a right to expect 
of you. So, as I was saying, if you ever were to take 
another husband, I can’t but own that my friend Ham- 
lyn’s son would be more acceptable to me as a son-in- 
law than e’er another. For a son-in-law your husband 
would seem to me! Now that I’ve come to see, and 
know, and love you, Ellen ! trust me, I feel as if you were 
a born daughter of my own.” 

As the Colonel had confidently expected, the cheeks 
of his lovely companion were deeply crimsoned at his 
allusion to his “ friend, Hamlyn’s son.” 

The Colonel said, that Hamlyn, whom the young 
widow remembered as her worst enemy, would 
now be proud to receive her for a daughter-in-law, 

“ ]T have no doubt he would, after hearing your paternal 
declarations in my favour,” replied the young widow, 
with a swelling heart and bitter smile. “ Your heiress, 
my dear Colonel Hamilton,—whether actress, sempstress, 
or any other disreputable thing,—would be welcomed 
on his bended knees into the family of the banker.” 

“ Come, come !—don’t be too hard upon my friend! 


Hamlyn’s the most honourable fellow upon the face of the | 


earth! Icould tell you some of the finest traits of 
Hamlyn that do honour to the name of man.” ; 4 

“1 have no doubt Mr. Hamlyn is a man of considera- 
ble influence and importance. He contributes largely 
to the local charities.” . . . . 

“ See here !” said the Colonel, suddenly snatching for- 
ward The Times newspaper that lay upon the table, and 
commencing, as fluently as the absence of his spectacles 
would permit, a recital of the proceedings of a grand 
‘ Meeting of the Merchants and Bankers of the City of 
London,’ held at the Mansion House the preceding day, 
‘ Ricnarp Hamtyn, Esg., M.P., banker, in the chair, for 
the relief of the sufferers by a recent inundation at St. 
Petersburg,” &c., &e., &c., prefaced by an eloquent 
preamble, and followed by a pompous list of subscrip- 
tions, at the head of which stood the firm of Hamiyn & 
on for £105. “ What d’ye say to that, eh, my dear 

Sllen ?” 

“T should say, were I not afraid you would call me 
prejudiced and illiberal, that Hamlyn and Co. are pro- 
bably extensively connected with the Russia trade.” 

Colonel Hamilton, who knew this to be actually the 
case, could neither refrain from a laugh, nor from patting 
her approvingly on the back, . . 


“You're a eunning little gipsy!” said he. & Let 
woman alone for diving into motives.” ° 
“ Let a woman alone for diving into motives who h 
been cast alone and unprotected on the evil-dealin - 
the world! Had I never been vilified and intunedt md 
Mr. Hamlyn, I had probably been content to take hi 
virtues, as others do, on trust. . Even here, even in 
this house, from which I consider my poor friend lade 
_ Burlington to have been driven into exile by the cunning 
_of her husband’s executor, I have never before perc: | 
to lift up my voice against him; and in order to secure 
perfect unanimity between us, (for I would fain that 
during my stay with you, not even a difference of opinion 
should manifest itself,) I promise to avoid all further 

mention of his name.” 
| “Tell me, Nelly, like an honest soul as you are, have yon 
any quarrel against the banker beyond a woman’s nat’ra] 


_unforgivingness, for his unhandsome usage of you more 
years ago than I care to remember?” : 

“No quarrel, Sir.—But I own myself guilty of strong 
prejudice against a man whose only thought and object 
_in life is the luere of gain.” 
| “'Then, my dear girl, you must disiike me! For you 
| may rely upon’t that, for more than forty years of ‘my 
_ life, my sole object was to heap up laces of rupees—ob- 
| tain the best interest for ’°em—and—” 

“But for what purpose, my dear Sir?” interrupted 
Ellen; and to what end?—What did you sacrifice to- 
wards the acquisition of wealth, beyond your own time 
convenience, comfort, and abilities ?—or to what was the 
wealth, thus acquired, destined, but to secure the well- 





Whose property did you put in peril by your speeula- 
_ tions !—zhose substance did you waste by your transac- 
_ tions !—to whom did you lend money on usurious interest, 
| facilitating the extravagance that wrought their undoing, 
| till the place of their forefathers knew them no longer! 
| —and when were the riches, thus vilely acquired, ap- 
| plied to the scarcely less contemptible purpose of daz- 
_ ziing the eyes of society by false appearances, and figuring 
| among the shifting throngs of London life? Show me 
_the object of Mr. Hamlyn’s domestic affections,—show 
| me the household happiness created by the hollow osten- 
tations of his ill-earned wealth !—A broken-spirited wife, 
—a daughter who scarcely uplifts her eyes in his pre- 
sence,—and one, at least, among his sons thwarted in 
| the dearest and brightest ambitions of his heart, in order 
| to fulfil the narrow purposes of parenta! policy !” 
_ “And how the plague do you know all this?” eried 
| the Colonel. “God knows such is not the picture / 
| ever painted you of Dean Park!” 
| These opinions are, we presume, to be received 
| as those of the author, on the legitimate and the 
| sordid, despicable and criminal pursuit of riches, 
_and on the proper objects and ends of accumula- 
tion. Colonel Hamilton, in extenuation, urged 
the affection, the devotion of Hamlyn to his eldest 
son, to whom “ he could refuse nothing.” 

“ Right, Sir—to his eldest son! Those two words ex- 
plain the whole secret of Walter Hamlyn’s influence. | 
see by your face that already you accuse me of illiber- 
ality. But I declare to you I should as soon expect to 
pluck a living, fragrant flower from under the scorching 
lava effused by a volcano, as detect a tender human feel- 
ing in the heart systematically devoted to money-getting 
by the slave-trade, or by speculation with the means 





others!” 

“ Nay, but surely—” 

“ No, no, no !—TI will not hear a single extenuating 
word !” cried Mrs. Hamilton. “I loathe the hard, un- 
sympathizing nature created by perpetually deafening 
the ears to the cries of our fellow-creatures, or by inces 
sant contact with money—money—money !—In my views 
Mr. Hamlyn is less than a man ;—a mummy created by 
oe aes of injecting his very arteries with metallic 

uid, 

Not to his eldest-son, but to Walter Hamlyn, the 





head and representative of his family—of the 


being of your family, the happiness of all around you?. 
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establishment in Lombard Street, and of the seat 
of Dean Park—the future associate of the noble 
county families, who, if he was not raised to the 
erage, Was to succeed himself as member for Bar- 
thorpe, Was the Banker devoted. But allhis schemes 
were now bound up with obtaining Colonel Hamil- 
ton’s immense fortune. On this depended credit, , 
reputation, and every interest for which the weakly 
ambitious and unprincipled man had perilled his 
soul; nothing could be effected, save by Walter 
marrying the young widow. That superlatively 

fine guardsman, who had never seen Ellen, spoke | 
with contempt of the match intended for him by | 
his father. Following the way in which he had | 
been trained, he had raised his thoughts to the 

high-born, cold, and haughty Miss Vernon, whose | 





scheming mother, if their joint manceuvres to catch | 
the young Marquis of Dartford failed, and if many 
more seasons revolved without sceing Lucinda 
nobly married, was disposed to look to the hand- 
some guardsman, the heir of Dean Park, and of 
the millions of the Banking-house, as no despicable 
pis-aller. ‘Though perverted by education, by Eton 
and Oxford and the Guards, young Hamlyn was 
not without heart, overlaid as it was by follies and 
vanities ; but with the bright eyes and distinguished 
airof Lucinda Vernon beforehim, he rejected the idea 
of uniting himself with the widow ; and swore that 
nothing on earth should shake his resolution. The 
condition in which he beheld his usually calm, pas- 
sionless, imperturbable father, when he made thisde- 
claration, startled him, and begot strange suspicions : 


“Nothing on earth? not even your father’s entreaties, 
—your father’s danger,—your father’s misery,—your 
father’s RUIN !”—demanded the elder Hamlyn, trembling 
in every limb, and apparently on the verge of distraction. 
“Take heed of what you are saying, Walter!” added 
he, with a glance that froze the young soldier’s blood in 
his veins.—* You know not what it is to live stretched 
on the rack of a responsibility such as mine ;—to exist 
day after day, and year after year, in all the agony and 
torture of having a golden Pactolus, stream like the 
waters of Tantalus, through my hands !—Very well for 
you, your mother, your brother, who glide through life 
enjoying without an effort the fruit of my labours, the 
fruit of my joyless days, my sleepless nights, my perilled 
salvation ; all very well for you, I say, to disparage my 
labours, and recede from this sacrifice, or refuse that | 
exertion, while your father is wearing himself down to | 
the grave by his endeavours to preserve the honour of 
the family !” 

Pausing for a moment in his impetuous volubility, Mr. 
Hamlyn suddenly filled his glass with wine, and swal- 
lowed it almost at a mouthful. 

“But you may tax a man’s faculties too far !”—cried 
he, with renewed fervour ; “and beware, Walter,— 
beware of driving me to distraction.—I have this day 
cursed your brother, cursed him with a bitter and cleav- 
ing curse !—T have this day raised my hand against my 
wife, because she ventured to defend his disobedience. 

not tempt me into further outrages,—do not bring 
me to further shame. Walter, you are my eldest-bora, 
~you are my heir. I have ever loved you better than 
the rest. You bear my father’s name,—you will one 
day be my father’s representative. For you I have 
voiled, for you I have suffered, for you I have sinned. 
Though the others are conspiring to bring down my hairs 
with sorrow to the grave,—my son, my son !—let me 
not have to reckon you among my enemies.” 

Convulsive sobs burst from the bosom of Richard 
Hamlyn, as he concluded this frantic apostrophe... . 
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Thus relieved, he seemed by degrees to recover some 
portion of tranquillity. 

“Forgive me for having agitated you, my dear boy,” 
faltered he, at length, though, in fact, it was himself 
alone who had given evidence of agitation. “I have 
this day, Walter, gone through much to disturb my 
mind,—much to depress my courage.—Your brother 
has grievously disappointed me. But we will talk of it 
another time,—another time, when Iam more composed. 
Not a word on the subject to your mother. It is unfair 
and fruitless to entangle women in one’s perplexities.” . . 

“My dear father, I entreat, I implore, you to explain 
yourself!” cried Walter, becoming more and more 
alarmed, in proportion as his father appeared more 
rational. “ Is there anything in which I can afford you 
the least comfort,—the least assistance !” 

“ Nothing !” replied Mr. Hamlyn. “ Did you not tell 
me, just now, that my utmost entreaties, and three hun- 


dred and fifty thousand pounds, would not determine 
you to marry a widow! Such is the extent of your 


filial piety. But,as I said before, we will discuss the 
matter thoroughly another time.” 

“No! now, now /—What is there to prevent it ?”’ cried 
Walter Hamlyn. 

“The irritation of my feelings. I cannot talk of it 
with patience,—I cannot talk of it with reason. Your 
brother,—your cold-blooded, selfish brother, presumes to 
—but no matter, no matter !— When the stroke of retri- 
bution comes, it will fall on all,—root and branch,—sap- 
ling and tree.—Lord Vernon may triumph then to his 
heart’s content over Hamlyn the banker.” 

Walter, forbidden to confide in any one, under- 
went severe mental uneasiness, The chain and 
sheet anchor of his fortunes seemed suddenly 
snapt asunder. But scarcely had they been five 
minutes in the drawing-room, when the cold, 
calm, leaden-eyed banker was himself again ; and 
his son trembled at the idea that this assumed 
serenity might, in his honoured father, be the con- 
firmed habit of hypocrisy. That crisis of the 
banker’s fortunes was drawing near which neither 
hypocrisy norfraud could longer avert. We see him, 
in interviews with clients of all classes, greedily 
receiving, and under fictitious pretences, the poor 
widow’s mite ; the poor clergyman’s little savings 


| for his infant family ; the funds of the savings banks 


and the hospital of Ovington ; the well-won accumu- 
lations of hard-working and frugal professional men ; 
and even the money saved to purchase an annuity, 
for her old age, by his own governess. The small 
fortunes scraped together by a Scotch baronet for 
his unmarried daughters, were also swept into the 
vortex. Some of these parties had been recom- 
mended to Hamlyn the banker by Colonel Hamil- 
ton, as the most friendly man in the city, and by 
far the best for making a profitable and safe in- 
vestment ; one who, with many virtues, had no 
fault save being too much absorbed in money- 
making, and who already as rich as Croesus still 
desired more. This is a fault which carries its 
own excuse to people having money to place advan- 
tageously. Hamlyn the banker appeared at this 
time to the world at the very pinnacle of pro- 
sperity. His wife hid her own sad thoughts in her 
heart ; and his son had forgotten the late extraor- 
dinary ebullition of involuntary and partial confi- 
dence. 

Let us see Hamlyn the banker in his last best 
days. The picture is masterly :— 

Richard Hamlyn was, as it has been already asserted, 
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as absolute in his firm as Richard Coeur de Lion at the | character, between the two. Though retaining towards 
head of his army. His nominal partner had not crossed | each other the external courtesies becoming their mutygj 
the threshold of the counting-house for years; and over | position, the looks of each spoke daggers. They often con. 
his subordinates, the acting-partner exercised all the in- versed together smilingly of the weather, when each Was 


fluence arising from a character of the highest integrity, | 
and eminent ability as a man of business. For the pro- | 
bity of the counter is distinguishing as the honour of | 
knightly spurs; and the pen of Hamlyn the banker was 
glorious as the lance of Bayard. 

Whenever a2 hitch occurred in the progress of business, 
the clerk in perplexity had only to ask five minutes’ 
conversation with the head of the house, and all was | 
unravelled, the funds in demand were forthcoming, and | 
the question in suspense decided. 

Few bankers’ clerks have leisure to inquire more 
curiously into the private affairs of their principals, than 
regards the due payment of their salaries and the re- 

lenishment of the till. All that the establishment in 
Laaherd Street knew or cared to know about those of 
the Hamlyns, was, that they were very opulent people, 
whose wealth, aided by the strong and speculative mind 
of Richard, was always on the increase; and the quill- 
drivers were accordingly happy, overbearing, and self- 
sufficient, as it becomes the clerkhood of a thriving house 
to be. 

Still, there was one among them, Spilsby, (the bald- 
headed clerk, to whom the “ widder o’ John Darley 0’ 
Lemon-Tree Yard,” had been turned over by his master,) 
who had a somewhat shrewder eye and more calculating 
mind than the rest. To him there were peculiarities in 
Mr. Hamlyn’s mode of keeping the accounts. There 
were evidences of mistrust in his mode of receiving the 
dividends and disposing of the securities of the house, 
unsatisfactory to one who conceived that nearly twenty 
years of diligent service ought to have placed him nearer 
on a level with the head or heart of his employer. 

His suspicions on these points once awakened, he had 
no hesitation in profiting by the facilities afforded by his 
situation, to pursue a variety of trifling investigations to 
which he had never hitherto given a moment’s attention. 


In short, the bald-headed clerk divined some- 
thing very near the truth; and now commenced 
for the banker a new period of hidden terror and 
mental agony, surpassing all that he had yet en- 
dured :— 


He had not the slightest doubt the head-clerk 
was more than half aware that all was not well with 
the concern; and his agony of anxiety to discover to 
what extent Spilsby was enlightened, was torture in- 
deed! Every day, as he passed through the banking- 
house, his first glance was directed towards the bald- 
headed clerk. Every evening, when they left off business, 
his first care, when the keys were delivered to him, was 
to examine the eyes of Spilsby, to discover whether any- 
thing had transpired ; whether a triumphant expression 
gleamed under his overhanging brows—or whether de- 
spondency depressed the corners of his mouth. A domes- 
tic traitor, such as this, was a million of times more to 
be dreaded than the Italian gossipings of Ellen Hamil- 
ton and Sir Roger Burlington’s widow. 

As is usual in such cases, the object of apprehension 
soon became aware of his power. . . Spilsby saw 
that he had, at any moment, the means of discomposing 
the self-possession of Mr. Hamlyn, by a certain dry sneer, 
accompanying his manifesto of the prosperous state of 
their assets. He had only to fix his eye searchingly 
and insolently on his master, when announcing a large 
deposit, to render Richard Hamlyn’s countenance infirm, 
and his answers incoherent. 

All this was anguish to the banker. His pride in his 
Lombard Street autocracy was altogether destroyed. 
He could not stir, speak, write, move, but he fancied 
himself under the surveillance of Spilsby. . . . . . 

Every step of self-possession ceded by the banker was 
a step of advance to Spilsby. The life of the clerk be- 
came one of prying and groping, surmise and scrutiny. 


This game between master and man proceeded. 
It had, in short, become a strife for life or death of ' 








thoroughly aware that the other would willingly denouncg 
him to the world,—the law—the gaol—the hangman! 

Such was the intimate position of the man who was 
entertaining Ambassadors and Home Secretaries at his 
tavle, and commanding the cheers of the House of Com. 
mons! 


One day, about this time, Colonel Hamilton came 
up to town to introduce an old Indian friend, Sjy 
Robert Maitland, to his banker, which that gentle. 
man esteemed no mean service: “A very remarkable 
man was the Banker,a man of such vast general in. 
formation,” and one of spirit too—had a son in the 
Blues. Thankfully did Sir Robert accept the ban. 
ker’s invitation to dine in Cavendish Square. He 
longed to see something of the commercial aristo. 
cracy, of the greatest mart of commerce in the whole 
world ; and at Hamlyn’s he saw in perfection the 
domestic life of the merchant princes. Little 
could he have surmised of the hollow basis of the 
glittering structure which his own hard-won thirty 
thousand pounds had gone to prop up, for a very few 
days more. The country guests, Sir Robert Mait- 
land and Colonel Hamilton, went early ; but the 
banker’s carriage came late from the House of 


Commons :— 

Sir Robert, while shaking hands with his agreeable 
host, now transformed from the seedy city drudge into 
the well-dressed, smiling, assiduous man of the world, 
fully anticipated from the bustle the announcement of 
some brother merchant,—some Baring, Robarts, Smith, 
Drummond, or Hoare. But, to his great surprise, the 
guest announced was one of the leading members of the 
Tory cabinet! Lord Crawley shortly followed. Then 
came Flimflam, the reviewer, by way of sippet to the 
ragout ; then, the Earl of Harringford, a nobleman who 
might have worn a professor’s gown had he not been 
born to a peer’s robes; then, the Earl and Countess of 
Rotherwood ; and, lastly, two men rarely seen out of the 
House of Commons,—one of them a learned lawyer, 
whom Flimflam accused of living within the rules of the 
Temple, and only being suffered to go out by a day-rule. 

Sir Robert was a little surprised. He could almost have 
fancied himself in the lordly circle of Ormeau ; except 
that he soon heard the arts and sciences, and politics, 
which, though neither an art nor science, possesses the 
power of crushing and extinguishing them all, discussed 
under the banker’s roof with fifty times the connaissance 
de cause that ever enlightened such arguments at the 
table of his grace. , : ° ° : : 

Still less could he have imagined himself at the table 
of the Duke of Elvaston, when they arrived in the dining- 
room. Hamlyn, like all who have their way to make 
society, was a professed dinner-giver, and studied the 
vocation as a science. 

On his refined board, the lordly sirloin, so dear to the 
Duke of Elvaston and Sir Roger de Coverley, would 
have been out of place. But his fish course had bees 
pronounced by the greatest epicure extant to be the most 
perfect in London; and the finest of the many fine gentle- 
men who honoured Walter Hamlyn with their eompaay 
had been heard to say, that, though there might be finer 
plate and a vaster locale at D—— House, S—— 
or B—— House, nothing could exceed the elegant savoir 
vivre of Cavendish Square. It was the very boudoir of 
the temple of gastronomy. 

Sir Robert, as became his age and calling, was fond 
of a good glass of wine; and fancied that the cellars # 
Ormeau afforded him glorious occasion for the indulgence 
of such ataste. But he now found himself nonplusse® 
Claret was no longer claret, nor Burgundy Burguney; 
so various was the nomenclature, and so numerous 
flayours under which each of his fayourite wines Pr* 
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tended to recommend itself to his notice! He found that 

even Moselle was a house divided against itself; and that 

Champagne, like man, in its time played many parts,— 
Wearing strange shapes, and bearing many names. 

Thus the banquet proceeded, seasoned by the 
jokes, anecdotes, and impromptus a loisir of Flim- 
fam, who, a small Theodore Hook, excelled in his 
vocation. The host had a different cue, Mr. 
Hamlyn talked social truisms and political sur- 


faceisms, to the astonishment of Sir Robert and | 


the admiration of Colonel Hamilton :— 

The Colonel and the General listened with their eyes, 
ears, and mouths; and at the close of every neatly- 
turned sentence, nodded approvingly to each other, as 
much as to say,—* With such men as this in parliament, 
how can the affairs of the country go amiss! Long live 
the conservative interest and the constitution !—Long 
jive church and state,—army and navy,—the Queen and 
the British Grenadiers !” 

“ There’s a head to settle a frontier treaty for you!” 
murmured Colonel Hamilton to Sir Robert, who had 
been tasting a fifth kind of claret. 

« There’s a conscience to entrust with our lives and 
liberties, our Consols and Exchequer-bills!” was the re- 
joinder, or thereabouts, of the K.C.B., who was topping 
up with curagoa. And by the time they reached the 
drawing-room, both were in that mood of ineffable con- 
tent produced by the digestion of a dinner too perfect to 
engender remorse in the stomach by the fumes of the 
mellowest of wine and mildest of sophistry.—At that 
moment, had either of them had in his pocket twenty 
thousand lacs of rupees for investment, he would have 
placed it in the hands of Hamlyn the banker with as 
little hesitation as in those of St. Paul. 

Mr. Hamlyn formed the design of shipping off 
the bald-headed clerk as a consul to some distant 
place, and solicited the government, through his 
friend Lord Crawley, for an appointment then va- 
cant; and the government was willing to oblige 
Mr. Hamlyn—for a consideration. The whole 


scene is admirable ; but we can only give the up- 


shot. Lord Crawley, who, during the dinner, | 


wore a face as inexpressive as a whited wall, was 
brought to the scratch after dinner :— 

As they entered the drawing-room together, he drew 
of his host towards an inner boudoir, where a fire was 
blazing, and the caricatures of H.B. lying scattered, for 
the recreation of loungers; aware that a ¢éte-a-téte in 
which one of the tétes is that of a Secretary of State, is 
as sacred from intrusion as the téte-a-téte of a pair of 
engaged lovers. 

“T need not tell you, my dear Hamlyn,” said he, 
opening the palaver in an off-hand way, “that I gave 
immediate attention to the object of your letter of yes- 
terday. I am half inclined to quarrel with you, by the 
way, that the first thing you have ever asked me to 
attempt for you should lie so thoroughly out of my 
department as to afford any possibility of failure. Con- 
sulships, as you are well aware, lie wholly at the disposal 
of the Foreign Office. ° , ° ‘ ° 

“Encumbered as we are, I say, and forced as it were 
to divide by a miracle five barley loaves and three small 
fishes among a hungering multitude, it becomes impossi- 
ble for us to consider our several leanings and inclina- 
tions. When reminded of this by my friend the Foreign- 
Secretary, I did not fail to put forward your claims as a 
tealous supporter of the administration, as well as the 
least importunate of our parliamentary succours. I leave 
you to guess what was his reply.” 

“I fear I am too little skilled in the mysteries of pa- 
'tonage to conjecture!” observed the crestfallen banker. 

“Nay, there was no political trickery in it. All was 
4s straightforward as if issuing from your temple of the 
Mammon of unrighteousness, Threadneedle Street. His 
*rdship’s policy is as practical as Lear’s—‘ Nothing for 
wothing ’ In one word, he told me that it was reported 
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we had everything to fear from you on the Foreign Seeu- 
rities’ question ; and that, in the event of your petition 
being granted, we must have your pledge to support this 
as well as all other government measares.” 

Richard Hamlyn was conscious of an involuntary 
| clenching of his hands as he listened. The measure in 
| question (to which, with the fear of a treasury prosecu- 

tion before our eyes, 2 fictitious name and nature has 

been assigned) was one of his political pets, the only 

point on which he differed from the views of the party 

with which he was as closely amalgamated as a Smyrna 
_ fig to the fellow-figs in its drum,—because the only poli- 

tical question that happened to hedge upon his private 
interests. He had cultivated it as a favourite plant; 
watered it, pruned it, supported it with sticks. hen- 
ever it was before the House, he felt inspired; and it 
was in the maintenance of this darling measure, that he 
had indulged in those ebullitions of petulance to which 
allusion was formerly made. In city meetings composed 
of the friends of its policy, he was invatiably called into 
the chair. It was his department, as much as Ireland 
is that of O’Connell, factory martyrdom of Lord Ashley, 
or Quarantine of Dr. Bowring ! To abjure, to recant, 
was as for Peter to deny his master ; and with a sense 
of magnanimity he had not experienced since he last 
figured on the Barthorpe hustings as “Hamlyn, the 
friend of the poor !” he prepared himself to reject the 
flagitious proposition of government, and renounce the 
Consulship of Tangier. 

At that moment, however, there rose up clear and 
distinct before him as the spectrum said to haunt the 
solitude of a late premier,—a human head,—a bald head, 
—the head of Spilsby, the clerk ;—producing in that 
warm and elegant chamber a far more glacial effect than 
the death’s-head of the Egyptian feasts !—To rid him- 
self of the haunting of such a presence, he felt ready to 
renounce all that Faustus is said to have assigned away 
by post-obit, to the Evil One of old. 

Another minute, and the bargain was struck !—Vir- 
tue was gone out of the banker, and the disposal of one 
of her Majesty’s richest Consulships in his hands |— 

“ This office is, 1 presume, to be filled by some near 
relative of your own, since you attach so much impor- 
tance to it ?”’—said Lord Crawley, inwardly chuckling, 
as Delilah may have done while beholding the strengt 
_of her victim cut off, and lying scattered at her feet. 

The office and salary of seven hundred a-year, 
so dearly purchased, was, strange to say, rejected 
by the bald-headed clerk, who when offered it 
soliloquized— 

“Expend his parliamentary interest to the value of 
_ between seven and eight hundred a-year, or ten thousand 
_ pounds !—The mystery, whatever it be, is worth thirty 
thousand to him, at the least farthing.” 

The whole of these dramatic seenes are highly 
exciting—the passionate conflicts of the banker, 
have, indeed, a tragic force. All that the banker 
had cared for in the last twenty-five years, was to 
preserve the credit of an already ruined house; to - 
save himself from the Gazette by fair means or 
foul ; and longer this seemed impossible, when an 
accident, on which he had never calculated, revived 
his hopes. The youthful Marquis of Dartford had 
involuntarily yielded to the charms of the lovely 
and artless Lydia Hamlyn, the young and sus- 
ceptible heart for which Lucinda Vernon had 
angled in vain. He was an only child; and his 
widowed and sickly mother offered no opposition 
to a mesalliance which, when she had seen her 
future daughter-in-law and her amiable mother, 
she eagerly promoted. When Mrs. Hamlyn sought 
her husband to announce this welcome intelligence, 
the conscience-stricken man, ever prepared to dread 


sudden exposure, feared that she came with some 








very different purpose, 
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The intelligence struck with double force upon the 
father’s mind, after the humiliating panic by which it 
had been preceded !—For once, he was overpowered by 
natural emotion. ° ° , ° . , 

“Do not let Lydia set her heart upon it!” was his 
parting counsel, as his wife, after due discussion of the 
measures to be adopted on the morrow, prepared to re- 
tire for the night. “I have a presentiment that some- 
thing will occur to blight co brilliant a prospect.” 

Moderate as was the banker’s avowal of surprise 
and triumph in presence of his wife, no sooner had 
he bolted himself anew within the privacy of his 
study, than he gave way to the wildest emotion. 
His daughter a marchioness !—The grand-daughter of 
Walter Hamlyn the banker,—a marchioness !—in the 


enjoyment of forty thousand a-year,—high precedence, | 


—noble estates,—gorgeous jewels,—all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious rank !—The name of 
Hamlyn, of Dean Park, about to be connected with the 
hereditary peerage of the realm !—What would the 
Vernons say ; and how, henceforward, would the Elvas- 
ton family preserve their frigid distance ?—Already, he 
seemed to behold the future Marquis and Marchioness 
of Dartford arriving in triumph at Ormeau !— 

“ My father would have been proud indeed had he 
lived to see this day!” naturally escaped him. But 
those words and that inauspicious name recalled him to 
the bitterer realities of life !—An involuntary shudder 
betrayed the sudden chill arresting the unusual expan- 
sion of his heart, as he reflected on all he had to fear, on 
all that might overtake both him and his during the in- 
terval to elapse before this splendid alliance could be 
accomplished ! 

To avert this the salary of the hbald-headed clerk 


was raised—upon certain stringent conditions, per- 
emptorily written out, and signed, sealed, in a 
moment—to eight hundred a-year, with anoptional 
gift of two hundred more at Christmas. The ra- 
tifying of this paction in villany, is one of the most 
powerful dramatic scenes in the book. The banker, 
from a particular circumstance, began to be haunted 
by fear that even his unsuspicious friend, Colonel 


Hamilton, and his son Walter, suspected the embar- | 
In this emergency— | 


rassed state of his finances. 


Just as a physician will redeem at the last gasp, by 
some frantic stroke, the life of a patient with which for 
months he has been tampering,—or rather, just as a 
sleepwalker will direct his steps towards the broken 
bridge or crumbling wall, where those in full possession 
of their faculties must stumble, dizzied, into the abyss, 
—did the banker suddenly make up his mind to an act 
of desperation. 


“That man secured, all might yet be well with me !” | 


—was his train of reasoning.—* Recruited by these 
timely succours, and having the certainty of a noble re- 
turn from my South American speculations, I might yet 
replace all the missing securities,—the Burlington Trust- 
money,—Hamilton’s,—all/ my liabilities,—if I could se- 
cure the silence of Spilsby,—and, consequently, time for 


my affairs to come round. Something must be done ! | 


To struggle day after day within the coil of that domes- 
tic serpent, I neither can nor will. I feel blasted in 
mind and body by his pestiferous breath! A death by 
slow poison,—a conscious death,—a gradual decay of the 
flesh and the spirit,—were not more loathsome than to 
be waited upon by his clammy touch,—haunted by his 
stealthy tread,—addressed by his mealy voice,—watched 
by his cunning eye. By the Gop of heaven !—my breath 
seems stifled when I think upon him !” 

In the irritation of his soul, with a sudden jerk 
he pulled the bell, and Spilsby came to him. 

This long and powerful scene closed by the 


banker exclaiming :— 

“If not friends, we are at least confederates for life, 
—confederates whose well-being is bound up in mutual 
conciliation. I shall receive you with all the considera- 
tion due to your confidential position in my establish- 
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ment, with more than you ever received at my hands 
Be all trace of this interview banished between ys +_ 
Nothing on my part shall ever recali a disagreeable im. 
pression to your mind.—From you I expect similar for. 
bearance.” 

“T trust, Sir, I shall never lose sight of the deferencs 
becoming my helpless dependence upon you !” replied 
Spilsby, gradually recovering the power of think; 
feeling, and speaking, for himself. “I would fain this 
explanation had never taken place.—But I have hag 
_no choice in the matter.—All 1 now desire is that it 
may be obliterated from your remembrance, as I shal] 
strive to efface it from mine.” 

Thus ended this fearful struggle for life and death . 
| and no one who saw Richard Hamlyn upon Change that 

afternoon, sedate and courteous, receiving the congraty. 
| lations of his intimates on the good news from Riga, 
and exchanging with the mere men of business with 
whom he was in connexion, the usual forms and nego- 
tiations of the day,—(while stockbrokers respectfully 
uncapped as he glanced their way, and many a gray. 
headed man of double his years stood aside with reve. 
rence for the passage of the rightecus overmuch promo- 
ter of half the charitable institutions of the metropolis,) 
would have assigned the smallest credit to the assevera- 
tions of the bald-headed clerk, had he sworn on the 
Gospels in presence of the assembled magistrature of 
the city, to the truth of the scene described in the fore. 
going pages !—But life is full of contradictions. 

Alas ! there are more Laocoons to be met with un- 
suspected, among the haunts of daily life, than all the 
united galleries of Great Britain afford to our inquiring 
view ! , ‘ ° ° 
The wondrous good fortune of the “ pretty sim- 
pleton” Lydia, and of the banker through his daugh- 
ter’s alliance with nobility, provoked alike the envy 
of city and coroneted dames, and drew forth the bit- 
ing jokes of Flimflam, who paid court to the 
Vernons, and opened another noble house for him- 
self, by malicious attacks on the banker and his 
order, in which he was ably aided, or aided him- 
self, in the Sunday papers. One day that the old 
Colonel had dined with a set of Indian friends anda 
few city magnates, he came home to his daugh- 
ter-in-law out of spirits, not rallying her, as usual, 
upon the glory of having rejected the ultra-fine 
young Vernon, subdued the Home Secretary 
Lord Crawley, and conquered Lord Edward Sut- 
ton; but in a chafed mood, as if his dinner had 
not digested well :— 

“ You see, they weren’t exactly all old Indians!” said 
| the Colonel. Besides our own comfortable dozen, 
| there were a few city grandees, and a monkey-man or 
two invited to put round the jokes, as in the old jovial 
days a good fellow used to be asked to help in putting 
round the wine. As ill-luck would have it, one 0” these 
_prating parrots was seated opposite to me ; and took 
occasion to address so many of his jokes to me, an | fo 








_ask so many idle questions, as a pretence for lugging 
‘em in, that I suppose I looked surly, or took him up 
short ; for, by way of excuse for having tried to serape 
acquaintance, he alluded to having dined with me # 
Hamlyn’s. ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ; 

“Well, my dear! no sooner had this ill-favoured, 
officious little monkey coupled the names of Hamlyn and 
Lord Crawley, than a pompous, pursy old fellow, (a Sir 
Benjamin something or other, who was sitting near 
flared up into such an attack upon Hamlyn, that I wa 
forced to take up his cudgels and lay about me 4 
style that’s always disagreeable when one’s weg’ 
sociable party. But my man wasn’t inclined to 
under, even when he saw me in such a deuce ofa md 
sion ; and didn’t scruple to say that Hamlyn had 
his city colleagues to government,—that the little 
in black (Flimflam, I think they called ‘1im,) woul 
test that the ambitions banker was going to 
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Lord Scrip,—and that in return for this empty distinc- 
tion, he had withdrawn his parliamentary support from 


a question in which he was pledged, heart, soul, and | 


honour, to advocate the interests of the great moneyed 
community in which he lives, and moves, and has his 


being !—‘ Let Richard Hamlyn only show his face in the | 


city after the perpetration of the apostacy he is said to 
meditate,’ said this stuffy old Sir Benjamin, (a Falstaff, 
without his wit!) ‘and he may chance to have things 
thrown in his teeth he will find it difficult to digest !’” 

“ But is Mr. Hamlyn about to be created Lord Scrip ?” 
—inquired Mrs. Hamilton, in some surprise. 

“If so, he is a greater ass than I take him for!” re- 
torted the Colonel. , ‘ . , 

“ Unless I am much mistaken, no pledge and no pro- 
mise would be sacred in Mr. Hamlyn’s eyes, if a coronet 
were dancing before them in an opposite direction !” ob- 
served Ellen. “ In defending his cause, therefore, dearest 
Sir, trust you were not tempted to commit yourself 
by denial !”— 

“Commit myself !—to be sure I was tempted !” inter- 
rupted Colonel Hamilton. 


Ellen knew the man. The pledge was broken ; 
the peerage had been promised. The energetic 
character of Ellen was, at this juncture, displayed 
in the counsels she gave. She implored the Colonel 
to use his influence to change the determination of 
his friend ; and she wrote instantly to Henry Ham- 
iyn, informing him of his father’s conduct, and the 
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remorse, in order that their ostentation may be graced 
| by unmeaning gauds like these !” 

The mother and daughter, unconscious of what 
was impending, went to a party, given among the 
many in anticipation of Lydia’s marriage by Lady 
_ Rotherwood ; and it was the papers of next morning, 
some loud in praise, others bitter in vituperation, 
_ which informed the Hamiltons and all the world of 
| the apostacy of the banker. It was no pleasant sub- 
| ject for conversation ; and they remained silent over 
| their break fast, when the Colonel wassuddenly sum- 
 moned to Cavendish Square, where Mr. Hamlyn lay, 


j 


_ dangerously wounded in a duel with young Vernon! 
_ They had met, at the close of the debate, in the 
_ lobby of the House of Commons, where the insol- 
| ent scion of nobility, bred in contempt of “the 
| Hamlyns of Dean Park,” and loathing the family 
| that were, as he imagined, to become that of the 
| beautiful and wealthy woman who had rejected 
| him, publicly insulted the banker on his political 
dereliction, in a way which could only be atoned by 





blood. We wish that we could have looked in upon 


the banker in the midnight hours spent in prepa- 
ration for the hostile meeting; the last worldly 
hours of the worldly man, who is seen in this awful 





disgrace which impended over his name, earnestly 
exhorting him to interfere. Colonel Hamilton was | 
afraid that his arguments would have little avail :— | 


“Tf you were at least to try? ”—pleaded Ellen, coura- | 
geously. “ Halfthe objects in this world are lost for want 
of astruggle. We are too fond of concluding evil to be 
inevitable. For my part, I have the worst opinion of Mr. 
Hamlyn. I believe him to be base, calculating, heart- 
less.—I believe he would sacrifice wife, child, friend, to 
his sordid speculations. I believe he would cause his 
children to pass through fire to Moloch, and see the exis- 
tence of his sons blighted for ever, to secure the stability | 
of his house of business. But there are arguments for 
all natures and capacities! This man, whose ears are 
shut to the cry of nature, is open to the influence of every 
breath of worldly opinion. ‘Tell him how he is thought | 
of,—tell him how he is spoken of,—tell him that the | 
very honours for which he is bartering his good name 
will be spat upon and despised by the very fools he is 
intent upon dazzling. , ; ° ° : 

“The truest act of friendship we can perform towards | 
aman, is to undertake towards him some painful office, | 
from which others recede.” 


The strong-principled Ellen, on this day, visited 
Mrs. Hamlyn, and the happy and enchanted bride, | 
young Lydia, whose lover never now left her side. | 
No breath of the disgraceful step to which the | 
father had pledged himself, had reached the bright | 
happy home circle. Even Mrs. Hamlyn had for- | 
gotten, for the moment, the sorrows and mortifica-_ 
tions of the wife, in the exultation of the mother :— | 


As Mrs. Hamilton passed the dining-room to return 
to her carriage, humbly escorted by Captain Hamlyn, | 
who adored as the future Lady Edward Sutton the 
beautiful woman he had disparaged as Bob Hamilton's | 
Widow, she caught sight through the open door of the | 
richly-laid table, which Ramsay was preparing for a 
inner-party, with all its luxury of damask, crystal, 
china, plate,—its groaning sideboard, and glittering | 
dumb-waiters. 

“ And these are the gewgaws,” mused she, deaf to the | 

er nonsense Walter was whispering under his mus- | 





} 


tachios,—“ for which this man is sullying his conscience ! 

~These be thy gods, O Israel !—To think that hun- 

dreds and hundreds of men and women are induced to | 

egrade themselves by cebt, and harass their lives with | 
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crisis not altogether devoid of human affections. 
His strongest affection, and his last thought, were 
for “ Walter,” who, for many hours, could not be 
found ; while his dying father languished to be- 
hold him. In the meanwhile, all sorts of rumours 
were flying abroad ; and also things more serious 
than rumours :— 


While White’s and Brookes’s were lying and slander- 
ing in the levity of their hearts, while eating their oyster 
patés and waiting for their cutlets, far deeper mischief was 
produced in a quarter of the town where reports have 
a market value, and a fortune is sometimes realized by 
a dexterous fabrication. 

Though the non-appearance of Mr. Hamlyn at the 
banking-house, at his usual time, had produced no 
anxiety, thanks to the plausible explanation he had 
taken the precaution of forwarding to Spilsby,—by the 


middle of the day, tidings reached the city that the 


body of Hamlyn the banker had been brought home to 
his house in Cavendish Square ; some said by a police- 
man, others, by a surgeon who had vainly attempted to 
restore animation to the corpse. To this positive an- 
pouncement succeeded a rumour, arising as rumours do, 


/—none can tell how,—connecting the event with the 


fatal word Suicipe! 
There was aninstant run on the bank; and the 
bubble burst, even before Hamlyn had breathed his 


last. The bank was inimminent danger of suspend- , 


ing its payments, when Colonel Hamilton magnani- 
mously volunteered all his securities lodged with it 
to maintain its shaken credit. When “the friends” 
of the house, and its people of business, stock- 
jobbers and solicitors, and the wealthy city bro- 
thers of Mrs. Hamlyn, met, long before opening 
hours’ next morning, to devise how to support the 
credit of the firm in this sudden emergency, all had 
hung back. Colonel Hamilton was half indig- 
nant at their coldness; and Henry addressed the 
sullen party round the table :— 


“ Meanwhile,” he said, suddenly withdrawing the 
clasped hands with which he had concealed his face,— 


“nothing is done,—and my father’s credit is at stake,— 


the fruit of twenty years’ undeviating integrity and un- 
wearied labour !—He must not only die ia the prime of 
life, but die bumiliated and disgraced !” 

30 
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Andrew Harrington, the brother of Mrs. Hamlyn, 
uttered not a syllable; but his brother Thomas was 
troubled with a short dry cough, which appeared of evil 
omen to the anxious bald-headed clerk, whose hope of 
assistance from what were called the friends of the 
house was becoming gradually extinguished. 

* Were there time to call around us my father’s friends 
and colleagues,” persisted Harry,—*or had I only a 
dozen hours before me, I should feel safe. But if those 
on whom we have the claims of blood—” 

“T tell ye what ! ”—interrupted Colonel Hamilton, 
laying his hand graspingly on Harry’s arm to forestall 
words of fruitless exacerbation,—but himself addressing 
the party assembled round the table,—‘ I am myself 
nowise akin to Richard Hamlyn,—and no otherwise in- ; 
terested in his welfare than as from friend to friend. 
But in my view, that’s a holier bond than many folks 
are disposed to admit ; and so, I’m willing to stand the 
gist of what others are startled at. I’ve a matter of 
about two hundred thousand pounds, say two hundred 
thousand, in various securities lodged with the house, 
most of them tangible ; and all I can say is, that the 
firm is perfectly at liberty to convert as much of them 
into money for its own purposes, as will carry it safely 
through the storm.” 

A murmur of gratitude and admiration burst from the 
solicitors, stockbrokers, and clerk, wholly indifferent to 
Colonel Hamilton. . . . . . . Andrew Harring- 
ton and his brother regarded him with a look of the 
same contemptuous pity they would have bestowed upon 
a patient escaped from a lunatic asylum. 

After a pretended search by the bald-headed 
clerk, it was found, as he well knew, that no such 
securities existed. The stock had all been sold!— 

“ And yet, strange and melancholy to say,” pursued 
the clerk, “no entry of these sales appears to have been 
carried to Colonel Hamilton’s account !” 

“1 feared as much !”—was the whispered ejaculation 
of Andrew Harrington to his brother. 

“ T had, perhaps, better take this opportunity of stat- 
ing,” resumed Spilsby with blanched lips,—* that the 
course of examination into the private accounts of the 
firm in which I have passed the night gives me reason to 
fear that other securities of a similar nature will prove 
deficient.” 

“ Sell my stock ?—dispose of my property ?” murmur- 
ed Colonel Hamilton. Well, ’tis my own fault !—I 
gave him free leave.” ° ° ° ‘ ° ‘ 

The bald-headed clerk interrupted the somewhat 
severe schooling of Mr. Harrington, by addressing in a 


Colonel Hamilton carried Henry away with him 
the unfortunate young man scarcely conscious of 
what he was about, or where he was. The Colone] 
laid him on a sofa, and was anxiously leaning over 
him, when Ellen hurried to them. The Colonel 
forestalled her question :— 


“Yes ! all is over, Nelly !”—said he. “The house 
has stopped payment. Goto him! Say a kind word 
to him. The poor fellow has no longer a guinea in the 
world—” 

Ere he could add another syllable, Eilen was beside 
the scarcely conscious young man—taking his hands into 
_ hers, pressing them to her lips, her eyes, rather with the 

wild tenderness of a mother who finds a lost child 
restored to her, than the shamefacedness of a mistress 
or sober affection of a wife. 

“ Mine for ever! ”—whispered she, with streaming 
eyes, as she pressed him to her heart. “ Ours for ever!” 
she repeated, turning towards Colonel Hamilton, who 
had advanced towards them, and was contemplating 
with deep feeling the fervent nature betrayed at such a 
moment by the woman he had always seen so cold, so 
haughty, so reserved. 

Taking their united hands in his, the old man mur- 
mured a fervent blessing on their heads. And then, for 
the first time since he became aware of the family dis. 
honour, the tears of Henry Hamlyn burst forth. 


The lover of Lydia acted with equal generosity, 


mother and brothers, from the unhappy father, 
who had died just in time to save his family far- 
ther exposure and disgrace. ‘Every one acted 
nobly,—even the Harringtons, the sturdy city mer- 
chants. But how fared it with the memory of 
the man of hollow pretensions and hypocrisies? 
Scarcely had the breath of life left his body, when, 


Not a private paper, not a secret memorandum, of the 
man so cautious in his frauds that his very shadow was 
scarcely admitted to participation in the mystery, but 
was now a matter for advertisement on all the walls and 
palings of the metropolis, to augment the sale of the 
Sunday papers !—Such is the shortsighted cunning of 
the crafty ;—such the hollowness of dishonest ostenta- 
tion !—The errors committed by Richard Hamlyn, the 
crimes perpetrated by the banker, had originated solely 
in a desire to create in the eyes of the world a false 
seeming of opulence and dignity. And now, not a huck- 





low voice to Colonel Hamilton a succession of inquiries, 
to which answers were returned aloud by the veteran, 
with irrepressible exclamations of surprise. 

“Gone ?”—cried he. “ The India Bonds sold *—The 
Spanish too ?—In short, I am to look on myself as a 
ruined man !” 

Spilsby had not courage to meet the eyes of the old 
soldier ; still less, to utter a syllable in reply. 

“ Well, well !”—cried he. “ At all events, Moonjee’s 
remittances are at present on the highseas. Thanks be 
to Providence, I may still find butter to my bread! 
And to think that the friend in whom I confided as in 
my Maker should have done this!—The Lord forgive 
him.” . ° ‘ ° : ° ° , ° 

“T see no use in attempting to keep up the farce !” 
said Andrew Harrington, in a determined voice. “ My 
nephew having left the room, poor fellow, I state at 
once my opinion, that to open the house for the despatch 
of business is wholly out of the question. It is impos- 
sible to surmise to what amount the credit of Hamlyn 
may be compromised. The fact is, that the firm was in- 
volved at the old man’s death. Ever since, instead of 
retrieving himself by self-denial and economy, Richard 
Hamlyn has been plunging deeper and deeper into the 
mire, and attempting to cut through the knot of his 
difficulties by mad and unjustifiable speculations. My 
remonstrances on the subject produced enmity between 
us ;—and Heaven knows it is no satisfaction to me that 


ster within twenty miles of Dean Park,—not an appren- 
tice in the City of London,—but was aware to a fraction 
| of the amount to which old Walter Hamlyn had been 
| involved at his death, and of the annual thousands ab- 
stracted by him from the property of his constitutents, 
to enable him to give costly dinner-parties,—figure at 
royal entertainments,—and maintain, in the history of 
the shire of Warwick, the factitious consequence 
“Hamlyn of Dean Park.’”’ The man of iron will was 
already mocked and derided in his shroud by the pup- 
pets he had despised ;—the man of immaculate virtue 
recognised as a knave ;—the man of exquisite dissem- 
bling unmasked, that all might point the finger at his de- 
tection !—The very beggar at the crossing in Lom 
Street who had been wont to profit by his pharisaical 
almsgiving, would not for worlds have exchanged the 
memory of his life of mud and rags, hunger and cold, for 
that of the man of purple and fine linen, who had di 

in the dish with princes of the blood,—fattened on the 
good things of this world,—commanded the cheers 
parliament,—the esteem of his fellow-citizens,—and 
confidence of dupes to the amount of hundreds of thou- 
sands !— 


The disastrous consequences of the bankruptcy 
spread far and wide, producing misery and rum 
many innocent families. The wife of the vicar, who 
received the news when in a delicate state of heal 





all my predictions concerning my unfortunate sister’s 
family have so speedily come to pass!” 


was prematurely confined, and became the first 


He separated the chosen wife of his heart, and her . 
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yictim to the spirit of dishonest and reckless specu- 
lation and extravagance. So indignant were the 
country people, that it was judged improper to take 
down the remains of Mr. Hamlyn to the family 
burying vault, as tumult and insult might be ex- 

ted. The deathbed of the exemplary and char- 
itable Mrs. Markham, who, in her delirium, had 
called upon “the grasping banker to render back the 
widow’s mite, the orphan’s pittance, the solace of 
the aged, the bread of the hungry,” was still too 
keenly felt by the honest rustics. 

Walter Hamlyn suffered the most deeply from 
these htimiliations ; for he knew none of the rich 
consolations administered to his brother and his 
sister, whose burthen of shame and sorrow was 
participated by affectionate hearts. And Henry, 
who took wider views, saw something to lessen the 
turpitude of his parent in the vices and corrup- 
tions of our social institutions; in the system 
which had originally led to the idle emulation 
of his grandfather with Lord Vernon. Colonel 
Hamilton was not without his secret share of suf- 
feriig. He was still rich enough for his wishes ; 
for, luckily, his last consignment from Bombay 
had not come to hand to be swallowed up with the 
rest; but he had lost his friend, his counsellor, his 


trust. Yet his well-its-no-worse philosophy was | 


ever sustaining ; and he had also deep cause for 
thankfulness, as he said to his daughter-in-law, 
when he compared his lot with that of others :— 


“Heaven knows, my dear, ’twould be sinful were te 
to repine, so well off as we are, when others are suffer- 
ing so much more severely! There’s poor Miss Cres- 
well, who had been looking forward to comfort and com- 
petence, left without a shilling, and life to begin again, 
just as she had earned the privilege of rest. There’s 
that worthy Dr. Grantham, Quiddle was telling us of 
yesterday, with his large family of children and his par- 
alyticstroke. There’s that wretched widow woman, who 
got hold of me by the arm the day I was coming away 
from Lombard Street with Harry, and talked about 
Hamlyn’s obligations to her poor dear dead and gone 
John Darley,—and that she should be turned out of the 
stable-yard where she’d bided for forty years. There’s 


Sir Robert Maitland, whom I myself betrayed into the | 
serape ;—and, above all, there’s poor, dear Markham, so | 


broken-hearted, yet so resigned ; with the children cry- 
ing round his knees for their mother, who, were he to 
die to-morrow, would may-be be crying for bread !—As 
to those poor souls at Ovington,-oh! Nelly, Nelly ! 
The more I think of it all, the more I feel that I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to Providence for such a mitiga- 
ten of my lot, and the power of yielding them some 
assistance |” 

Another person who drank with submission the bitter 


lees of the chalice of humiliation presented to her lips, | 


was the banker’s unfortunate widow. In the comfort 
afforded by the succourable hand extended towards her 
children by the brothers who, through life, had held 
*part from her husband, and in the unaltered affection 
of young Dartford for her beloved daughter, she found 
unlooked-for alleviations. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; 

{t was from the house of her worthy uncle that Lydia 
went forth, in soberness and tranquillity, without so 
much as laying aside her mourning attire, to become the 

de of one of the first noblesinthe realm. In scarcely 
any other spot would she have found courage to leave 

mother at such amoment. But the house of Andrew 
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Harrington was one in which Mrs. Hamlyn could abide 
without a painful sense of dependence. He was a widower. 
His only child, a daughter some years younger than Har- 
riet Hamlyn, not only adored her cousins, but was emi- 
nently benefited by Miss Creswell’s sojourn under he? 
father’s roof; and towards his sister, the blunt merchané 
was uniformly and tenderly scrupulous in mode 

his expressions and mollifying his deportment. She had 
no difficulty in perceiving that, if Walter had no severer 
Mentor, he had also not a truer friend on earth, than 
his uncle Andrew. 

“For that young man, Sophy,” he would sometimes 
say to his sister, “ all that has happened is for the best. 
The break-up was just in time. He was not gwite spoiled.” 

And the banker's meek, submissive wife was, as 
a widow, richly consoled for the trials and suffer- 
ings of her married life. No prettier, or more com- 
modious cottage, could be seen in England than 
that which Mrs. Hamlyn found prepared for her 
by her noble son-in-law, when she first visited the 
Marchioness in Shropshire, where she remained far 
away from scenes which must awake bitter remem- 
brances :— 

Such a cottage,—surrounded by such a garden,—and 
furnished with such elegant simplicity as never cottage 
was furnished before,—had been completed for her use f 
—Furniture, plate, linen, books not only marked with 
her name, but chosen with such careful and tender de- 
ference for all her tastes and occupations !—Not a flower, 
not an author that she loved, but was there to greet her ; 
and though nothing could be more unpretending than 
the little snuggery, it was so well distributed as to con- 
tain everything and everybody ;— Harriet’s and Miss 
Creswell’s room, adjoining her mother’s ; and not only 
dens for Walter and Henry, but pleasant spare chambers 
for Colonel Hamilton and Ellen, whenever they could 
ne upon to join the family party at Dartford 

all. 

Henry, no longer an elect-banker, returned to 
Cambridge, to complete his studies and take his de- 
gree before receiving the hand of Ellen; and, in 
process of years, Walter had so far won upon the 
regard of his uncle, Andrew Harrington, that in 
due season he assumed that honest name, on re- 
ceiving with it the hand of his fair cousin and two 
hundred thousand pounds. We leave Mrs. Ham- 
lyn on the eve of her younger daughter's marriage 
with Lord Edward Sutton; and are glad to find 
that there is no truth in the gossip which gave 
herself in wedlock, of which she has had enough, 
to General Hamilton. Her son Henry’s children 
are his heirs. Both the Banker's sons are remark- 
able for the simplicity and frugality of their habits 
of living. , 

Such is a meagre outline, a shrivelled skeleton 
of one of the most instructive, and thought-sug- 

gesting, of Mrs. Gore’s entertaining and artist-like 
fictions ; and, perhaps, the richest of them all in 
the matured fruits of reflection, and experience of 
actual life. The despicable vanities, sordid vices,’ 
and ultimate villanies of Hamlyn, are neither 
imaginary, nor in the least exaggerated ; and they 
are among those which, to its inmost core, corrupt 
modern society ; which, in all classes, and in a vast 
number of instances, seems practically to reverse 
the maxim of Wordsworth, and assume, as its 
leading rule, “ high living and low thinking.” 
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AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 


BY THOMAS M‘COMBIE. 
No. Il.—THE BUSHRANGERS. 


- Durine the year 1840, as I was idling away the 
sultry afternoon of a Sydney summer day, I was 
rather rudely interrupted by the boisterous en- 
trance of an old acquaintance, who had just come 
down from the Bathurst district with his wool. 
The very sight of a settler in town on his annual 
cruise is refreshing to me ; it is even something of 
a relief from dull care to witness the zest with 
which a settler, after twelve months solitary con- 
finement in the bush, enters into the gaieties and 
pleasures of a townlife. It appears to you almost 
singular the relish he has for what has long ago 
palled upon your appetite. From very sympathy, 
you begin to have a little enjoyment of what be- 
fore was all but sickening from surfeit. 

William Beattie Alexander was from the part 
of England in which I first opened my eyes upon 
the highway of life. He had, however, been two 
years in the colony before me. At home, he was 
a cutting, dashing fellow. He dressed in a smart 
sporting, or Newmarket coat ; galloped about to 
races and fox-hunts ; and spent his father’s money 
ata great rate. His father died in comparatively 
poor circumstances. The neighbours, ever ready 
with their opinion, predicted that the sporting Bill 
Alexander would soon run through what little 
money he had, and go to ruin. Much to their sur- 
prise, they were disappointed. Alexander started 
for New South Wales. When he arrived in Syd- 
ney, and walked on shore to deliver his letters of 
introduction, such an extraordinary swell had not 
been seen for many a day in that town. The 
people of Sydney see everything and say little. 
He saw it would not go down. He was no fool ; 
and he made a pretty shrewd guess that he was set 
down for a thorough ass. After looking round for 
some weeks, he bought sheep and went up the 
country. People shook their heads; and those 
who took the trouble to speak on the subject, gave 
it as their opinion, that Alexander would soon be 
seen in Sydney again, disgusted with the bush. 
Alexander could see plainly that no one cared the 
sixth part of a straw for him. He, therefore, 
adopted the most prudent system. He looked after 
his sheep ; and with the sole exception of a week 
or two of dissipation, when he made his annual 
journey down with his wool, he was steady and in- 
dustrious. In fact, he was fairly transformed into 
the cool, calculating, and thrifty sheep-farmer of 
Australia, 

It was, perhaps, natural that, being from the 
same part of our far-off fatherland, Alexander 
should attach himself to me when he came to Syd- 
ney. It was, however, an awkward thing for me ; 
as, being neither rich nor of noisy and dissipated 
habits, it put me fairly out of my way. Alexan- 
der, it is true, would willingly have paid my share 
in any expensive lark ; but this, again, I would 
not, of course, for a moment hear of. I did not 
like to give in to it; but it had hitherto been out 





of my power to get off. Alexander was a good- 
hearted fellow. He, doubtless, considered me a 
dull, moping book-worm ; and wished, as he ex- 
pressed it, to laugh the parson out of me. So | 
could not be angry with poor Alexander ; and | 
had always taken his extravagancies in good part, 

It so happened, however, that at this particular 
period I was labouring under great mental depres- 
sion, caused by the news of the melancholy death 
of a beloved relative in my far-off fatherland. 
With me, when anything takes place to excite an 
undue preponderance of any of those subtile es- 
sences named feelings and passions, particularly the 
passion of grief, it is many days before my mind 
recovers from the shock. The information of the 
death of a dearly-beloved friend, falls upon the 
heart with tenfold poignancy at a great distance 
from home. It blights and withers the heart with 
the cold wintry chill; the desire to live is at an 


end. You parted with your friend, it may be, gay — 


and happy, in the heyday of youth and promise. 
True, a tear “ bedimm’d the eye”. when you parted ; 
but the hue of health was on the cheek ; the fire 
of thought gleamed from the speaking, sparkling 
eye; life and vitality, feeling and thought, were 
there. What aspirations have gone home over the 
vast waste of waters after that friend! How maay 
weary, heavy hours have been cheered by the 
thought of being reunited to part no more! What 
a solace it was, after the slights and neglects and 
selfishness of the world, to think that one being, 
however distant, joyed when you joyed, and sor- 
rowed when you sorrowed, and loved with a pure 
flame of love, unalloyed by aught mercenary! 
Perhaps you left home in quest of fame and for- 
tune, that this very one might learn of your suc- 
cess, and joy over it. You receive a letter contain- 
ing the information of the death of the loved one, 
—perhaps a mother or a father, a sister or a bro- 
ther. Without any preparation, you open and 
read : you cannot believe it. The whole world is 
now but a dull blank ; the object of existence is fled. 
The thoughts of being kindly remembered by the 
loved one, had lightened the heavy load of care, 
and made the altar of home sweet to remember. 
You kept up a constant intercourse with your 
friends in thought, although far away. You paid 
respect to what you conceived would be their 
opinion on any subject. You thought of them 
as present, although absent; and you find the 
grave has mocked you; and while you thought 
they lived, they have been rotting in the cold, damp 
churchyard. But the spirit has not departed ; !! 
is present now. Conjured from the grave by love, 
may it abide for ever! 

O mother, wherefore speak the name of death! 

Cease they to live, and move, and breathe, 

Who die ? 


I was not by any means pleased at having my 
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melancholy tevérie so rudely broken in upon; and 
after the first warm greetings had passed, I in- 
formed Alexander of the severe dispensation under 
which I was labouring. As usual, he attempted 
to laugh it off; but my manner was so serious, 
that he very soon took his leave. He came and 
sat with me, however, an hour or two every morn- 
ing during his stay intown. He gave me a press- 
ing invitation to ride up with him, and try the ef- 
fect of country air. 





I was unwilling to attempt | 
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peared. A few stray runaway assigned servants 
will, however, sometimes, even at the present day, 
join together, and start on their cruel work of rob- 
bery and murder; although their career is but 
very temporary; as, the moment the existence of 
such a band becomes known, the settlers of the 
district, fully alive to the necessity of checking the 
thing at first, rise simultaneously, and attack the 
desperadoes. A good deal of blood flows at times 
when the bushrangers make an obstinate defence ; 


it; but at last I was persuaded to give it a trial, | and the battle will sometimes continue until every 


as I would, at any rate, see something of the coun- | one of the ruffians fall. 


It was my fate to come 


try and of bush-life. He cut down his stay to a | in contact with one of these bands during my re- 


week, on purpose to get me away; and one fine 
Monday morning we set out on horseback, bound 
for Bathurst. 

Bathurst is the Yorkshire of Australia. There 
the finest stock may be seen. The wealthiest gra- 
ziers are the Bathurst settlers. In a fine day, the 
far-famed plains of Bathurst present a scene of no 
ordinary animation and gaiety. Vehicles roll 
along the lovely forest glades, the inmates of which 
are radiant with the hues of health, beauty, and 
happiness. The Australians are—especially apart 
from the excitement of the towns, where commer- 
cial distress sometimes throws a gloom over even 
an Australian—a gay, chaffing, fun-loving race, as 
light-hearted and elastic as their own sunny clime. 
The plains of Bathurst present a faint idea of 
what a happy life the future inhabitants of the 
country will lead when it becomes thickly settled, 
and the graziers and sheep-farmers live, surround- 
ed by their families, in peace and plenty. At pre- 
sent the country is new, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, poor. There is, however, a rich field for 
the industry of man; and poverty will, in a few 
years, be succeeded by comparative wealth. The 
country is now rich in herds and flocks ; and the 
first capitalists of Great Britain acquired their 
wealth from the same source, as we are informed 
by many writers who have entered upon a discus- 
sion of the state of society in that country during 
the reign of the last Henry and Elizabeth, the period 
when the feudal power of the lords of the soil was 
breaking down, and society in a state of transition 
towards the power of the people and of commerce: 
that vast power which, in future ages, was to 
astonish the world. 

In an assemblage of several hundred persons on 





Bathurst plains, the eye of the most careful ob- 

server would search in vain for a sour or dissatis- | 
fied look. Every one that goes abroad appears to 
enter, with his whole heart and soul, into the 
scene. The young men career along on horseback 
with all the grace for which the Australians are re- 
markable. It is a life replete with freedom. The 
Australian carries, in his tall, light, elegant per- 
son, and wild sparkling eye, the noble and inde- 
pendent air of one who cares not a straw for any 
one on earth. ‘the only dread that the most timid 
entertain, is of the wild bands of bushrangers 
which, in former times, inspired terror, and spread 
ruin and despoliation over whole districts. At one 
time, those bands of blood-thirsty marauders kept 
the whole country in a state of the most feverish 





alarm ; but, of late years, they have nearly disap 


sidence at Alexander's station ; and I am about to 
lay a description of the scene before the reader. 

That gentleman’s station was on the banks of a 
small creek, in rather a retired part of the Ba- 
thurst district. The hut was inferior to most of 
those around; although, when compared with the 
huts on many stations in the newer districts, it 
would have been looked upon as superior in style. 
It was built of heavy slabs, and made secure 
against wind and weather by a thick coating of 
clay and mud. It had a division across; and the 
inner room was occupied as a bed-room, The 
outer apartment was without any furniture what- 
ever, except a lumbering deal table, and about half- 
a-dozen sawn logs, which answered in place of chairs. 
A huge chimney in the back, built of rough stone 
and clay, sent a perpetual stream of heat through 
the place, which sent a stranger asleep in ten 
minutes, at the usual computation. There was no 
floor; but the earth was trodden down to a hard 
consistency, and was no bad substitute for a deal 
floor. 

The whole affair was a novelty, and I enjoyed 
it exceedingly. The day passed in a perpetual 
round of pleasant amusements ; hunting, fishing, 
and chasing wild cattle on horseback. The hut 
was situated on the banks of the creek, upon a 
rising ground which commanded a view of a vast 
tract of country. It was a lovely scene. There 
lay the open forest, stretching away for many 
miles in quiet beauty ; the sun streamed down 
upon many a lovely white cottage, deeply embed- 
ded amongst the rich colonnades of living trees ; 
while fairy-like perfumes fanned my face, and 
shed a fragrance around, which, with the glorious 
scene and cloudless sky, made me almost leap with 
joy. How wonderful, I often exclaimed, will be 
the future history of this embryo nation! How 
many years may elapse before it will emerge from 
its present state of insignificance, and rank with 
the mighty nations of the north? The first inhabi- 
tants have been a strange amalgamation: may 
their descendants be a virtuous, brave, liberal- 
minded, and generous-hearted race! When the 
amusements of the day had ended, we partook of 
a dinner set out in a plain manner, but such as 
the first hotels in England could not have exceeded 
in quality,—fish, flesh, and fowl, in the greatest 
plenty. After dinner we went comfortably to sleep 
until tea-time; for Alexander did not allow 
spirits, or even wine, within his hut. The reader 
will, perhaps, consider this a strange anomaly in 
his character, It is, however, @ very common 
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event for temperance bushmen to become wild | or we willsend you to damnation in five minutes.” 
during their short stay in town. | We answered not a word. ‘The whole party dis. 

About three weeks after I had been domesti- | mounted; and having tied their horses to a fence 
cated on Alexander’s station, I was surprised to see | proceeded to try the door. So well had Alexander 
my host return one forenoon at full speed, and, | secured it, however, that, althovgh the lock burst 
with a look of the greatest consternation, give or-| in five minutes, it withstood all further efforts . 
ders to have the windows of the hut barricaded, | and, with dreadful oaths, the ruffians gave the at. 
and the doors secured. He informed me that he | tempt up in despair. “If you have any wish to 

| 





had been a few miles down the creek, where he ! live,” cried the leader, “ you had better surrender, 
had received information of a party of bushrangers | and open the door ; for we are certain to get in, 
that had been robbing and murdering at more than and we will blow out the brains of every man of 
twenty stations ; and as the ruffians were but two | you.” We did not speak. ‘They now approached 
or three miles off, it was most likely we should be the windows ; and, having smashed the glass, be- 
favoured with a visit from them that very evening. | gan to batter down the deal boards inside. It was 
He was determined to give them a warm reception, | with a beating heart that we saw them give way, 
and defend his hut to the last extremity. He put The lowermost board loosened, and at last fell in 
it in my power, however, to escape on horseback with a heavy crash. Alexander was kneeling jn 
in a direction contrary to that by which the band | the corner of the room; and the moment the 
were approaching. This, however, I would not | board fell in he discharged his piece straight 
hear of. I am far from entertaining an overween- | through the opening. I reserved my fire to pro- 
ing conceit of my own courage; yet, upon an tect the breach while he reloaded. The leader 
emergency, I can “ stand fire” as well as another; | roared out, “ You , you shall suffer 
and, at any rate, am above such a mean act as | severely for that. Set fire to the hut at once,” he 
leaving a friend in a situation of danger. continued to his coadjutors ; “surround it with arms ~ 
A scout was stationed outside to give notice of | presented, and shoot the as they rush out.” 
the approach of the bushrangers the instant they All was quiet now for some minutes, when the 
should appear. We cut up several deal boards in- leader again spoke. “ You are acting a very fool- 
to equal lengths, and secured the windows inside. | ish part,” he said ; “you are exasperating us, and 
A heavy bar was made as a double security forthe | bringing your fate on your own heads. We only 
door, as Alexander expected the bushrangers would | want money and arms, and you shall have one 
burst the lock. All the fire-arms about the station more chance for your life. Come out at once, and 
were looked out and put in proper trim, ammuni- | we will not harm you.” Alexander began to per- 
tion and cartridges were prepared, the scout was | ceive that this was the most prudent step; and he 
recalled, and the door firmly secured. There were | answered him, being the first word which had been 
three of us in the hut ; Alexander, the hut-keeper, | spoken on our part, “ that if he would promise not 
and myself. We expected every moment to hear | to harm any of the party, he would undo the door.” 
the tread of the bushrangers’ horses as they came | The promise was given; and Alexander left his 
up the hill ; but we were disappointed. Hour after | corner to go towards the door. As he passed the 
hour passed slowly away, and we heard not a sound. | opening in the window a ball whizzed past him, 
It began to get dark ; and as we had not tasted | grazing his arm in its progress, Enraged at such 
anything since the dawn of day, we partook of | a flagrant breach of faith, Alexander sat down in 
some cold mutton and bread. Not a word was | sullen silence, and refused to give any reply to the 
spoken : the length of time we had waited for the | further questions of the bushrangers. A heavy 
attack had made us both nervous. Ten, twelve | pile of wood was placed against the door; and 
o'clock passed away, and yet they came not. | every preparation made for smoking us out. “ You 
Alexander now began to suppose the bushrangers | had better come out at once,” again cried the 
had taken some other route, and that our station | leader, as he set about kindling the fire ; “for you 
had escaped their notice. About one we went to | will be burned alive in twenty minutes.”—“I am 
bed. All was quiet during the night. Morning | afraid,” said Alexander. “ You did not keep any 
dawned as usual ; and as Alexander was now con- | faith with me last time, and I will not trust you. 
fident that the bushrangers had taken a contrary | —“If you come out now,” replied the bushranger, 
direction, the door was opened, and we sat com- | “I pass you my word of honour that no harm 
fortably down to breakfast. Hardly, however, | shall approach you ; and you stay there to certain 
had we been seated at the table, when the hut-| death.” It was but too true: our sole chance was 
keeper, who was outside, rushed in, crying—“O | now to surrender, We delivered our arms over to 
God, there they come!” Alexander started to the | the leader through the opening in the window; 
door; and, sure enough, he beheld five men | and in rushed the whole body, having smashed the 
mounted on horseback and heavily armed, riding | barricade to atoms with one or two strokes of their 
up the hill at full speed. He had just time to shut | heavy battering-ram. 
the door, and make all secure, when they came up. | “Down on your knees, you —— ——, and beg 
There were three of us in the hut ; but the hut- | for your life. You will not ; then take this, cried 
keeper was unarmed. I had a double-barreled | the most ferocious ruffian, discharging a pistol at 
fowling-piece, and Alexander had his rifle. The | the head of poor Alexander, which wounded him 
party halted at the door ; and the voice of one, who | in the cheek. We both sank down. For my part 
appeared to be the leader, roared —*“ Halloo, within | I made my mind up for death ; and for Alexander, 
there! Who lives here? Speak, you —— ——,! the blood flowed copiously from the wound in his 
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face, which, added to his otherwise ghastly coun- 
tenance, increased the terror of the scene. 

“Now,” said the leader, “you have but one 
chance for your life: I promised to save it. If 
you act honestly with us, I mean to do so. We 
want money ; and as we are well aware there is 
money here, deliver it up, and we will do you no 
farther harm.” 

I replied, that we had little money; but all 
that we had he was welcome to. 

“ Produce then, at once,” replied the ruffian al- 





ready mentioned, “without any of your fine min- 
cing lady-miss speeches, or,” continued he, in a_ 
threatening manner, presenting his piece at my | 
head, which, by the way, was upon full cock, “ you | 
shall be sent to hell in a minute !” | 

All the money in the place did not exceed five | 
pounds, and some odd silver. The bushrangers | 
had expected a richer booty ; and were in a passion 
at being disappointed in their expectations. “ You 
are concealing your money,” said the leader. “ You 
had better produce it at once, as I will shoot you if 
youdo not.” The whole of the five now presented 
their guns, on full cock, at our heads: the finger of 
each was upon the trigger. It was a fearful sight ; 
the least stumble on their part would have sent one 
or both of us into eternity. 

We know you are concealing the money in the 
house from us,” said the leader. “ Now, I will 
count over three times, and at the third, if you do 
not produce it, we fire. Once, twice ;” the fingers 
of each fumbled about the lock. I bowed my head 
to die. “Good by, Alexander,” I exclaimed. 
“Farewell,” he said. “God bless you!” 

“ Alexander,” said the leader, “ are not you from 
the county of ?” 

“T am, indeed,” said poor Alexander. And the 
very thoughts of the blue hills, yellow corn-fields, 
and clear rapid streams of the home of his early 
days, made a tear start. I saw it, and was ready | 
to weep for very sympathy. The thoughts of old | 
times and old friends, of a dear father and beloved | 
mother, over whom the grass of the churchyard | 
grew ; of many kind-hearted friends, whom I might | 
not now behold in this world, made an unconscious | 
sigh escape from a breast where grief had already 
been making havoc. That question saved our lives. 
“Pooh!” said he ; “I am from your county, and 
will not see you hurt ; so give up your money, and 
be friends.” 

“But, Captain,” continued the savage-looking 
monster already mentioned, “the other 3 | 
we had better shoot him at once.” 

“O! for God’s sake, do not touch him, Captain ; 
he is from your county likewise,” cried Alexander. 

“Let him alone,” said the Captain, giving his 
worthy subordinate an equivocal look. “If you 
harm either, look out.” And he touched his own 
gun in a significant manner. 

The Captain required each of us to take an awful 
oath, that we had no more money in the house ; 
and likewise, that we would not bear arms against 
them. He then took our watches and gold rings ; 
but upon my soliciting to be allowed to retain my 
ring, which was of inconsiderable value, he threw 
Hat me, and jokingly said, “ You must not come 

















| to the front. 


them as poltroons, 
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it, countryman, over me tov often.” We were now 
led outside, and closely watched ; while the bush- 
rangers proceeded to partake of an excellent break- 
fast. They carried a few bottles of rum with them ; 
and the leader several times came out, glass in 
hand, and drank to us both; swore “ we were 
downright good fellows, and he wished us well for 
the sake of ——.” Strange! that the ties of home 
and country bind the heart most hardened in 
wickedness! By the account of others, this fellow 
had been the most ruthless and blood-thirsty of the 
band ; ordering his grim satellite to slay all before 
him ; yet to us he was even kind. Poor fellow! 
wicked as he was, he met a quick and severe re- 
tribution for his deeds of blood. 

We had been about twenty minutes out of the 
hut, and were closely guarded by one of the band, 
who covered us with a double-barrelled gun; but 
no farther insult was offered. The fun inside 
waxed furious, as the rum began to take effect. 
I observed Alexander to prick up his ears, and 
listen attentively. I also thought I heard a distant 
sound, like the murmuring of the wind in the 
forest, or the rush of a body of horsemen at a great 
distance. By and by, the sound became distinct, 
and we could hear the tread of a large party ap- 
proaching at full speed. Such was the confusion 
in the hut, that the bushrangers were not aware 
of their danger until their pursuers had come in 
sight; but, under any circumstances, I do not 
think they would have fled, The leader drew his 
men up abreast outside the hut, and, in this posi- 
tion, they awaited the pursuing party. On they 
came, in full career ; but, unfortunately, they did 
not wait to form into any regular order, but came 
up straggling like so many geese. The conse- 
quences might have been foreseen. When within 


ten yards from the hut, the bushrangers dis- 


charged four or five barrels straight in their faces. 
They wavered, and fairly faced to the right-about, 
and down the hill as fast as they could scamper. 
There was, in the rear of the party, a stiff, high- 
coloured old gentleman, a retired cavalry officer 
of distinguished merit. He was mounted on a 
little pony, which was the reason he could not get 
He was indignant at the cowardly 
conduct of the front line, or more correctly, front 
mob—for it could not be termed a line—and abused 
Ashamed of their conduct, 
they halted at the bottom of the hill, and asked 
the old veteran to lead them on. He complied 
willingly, for it was to him a labour of love. He 
first commanded eight of the party to dismount, 
and, under cover of the forest, which, on one side, 
ran almost close to the hut, to keep up a constant 
fire, so as to divert the attention of the bushrangers 
from the party that was to make the attack in 
front. The old warrior mounted a strong horse, 
and, unsheathing his long shining blade, proceeded 
to place his forces in regular order. There re- 
mained of the party twelve horsemen. He divided 
them into two lines of six men, and took his own 
station in the middle of the front line. Onwards 
they came, slow and steady. The old soldier sat 
stiff and upright in his saddle, looking neither to 
the right nor left. He had the look of a thorough 
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disciplinarian ; and his cool courage animated his | bushrangers issued forth, to eseape destruction 


followers. When about fifty yards’ distance from | from the flames, shoot them, or take them prison. 
the enemy, the party of foot poured in a deadly | ers. Others, again, looked upon this as too ruffian- 
fire. ‘ Forward, men,” cried the veteran ; and | like:a method, and proposed a siege in due form, 
discharging their pistols in the faces of the enemy, | The veteran, however, would not yet give over the 
they were upon them in an instant. The horse of | attempt to take the hut ; as he hoped, with a little 
the old veteran was a young high-spirited animal ; | more attention to tactics, to be able to subdue the 
and by the proper use of the curb and spur at the | stronghold. There happened to be a bullock-dray 
very moment of closing, he reared. Expecting to | upon the station, and this was brought forward, 
be trodden down, the leader drew a pistol and pre- | and upset about thirty yards from the hut. This 
sented it at the horse’s head. He had not time to | formed a secure shelter for half-a-dozen riflemen 
fire, however ; the bright blade of the veteran was | to hold the bushrangers in check, while another 
seen to make a quick circle above his head, and | party proceeded to knock in the heavy slabs of the 
the bushranger fell, with a horrible gash in the | hut. This was a work of both difficulty and dan- 
forehead. The fall of the leader appeared to damp | ger: the slabs were securely fastened, and pre- 
the courage of the others, and they retreated to the | sented a strong resistance to their efforts. At last, 
hut, and poured a most destructive fire upon their { one of them gave way, and feil in. The report of 
pursuers from the opening in the window. One | a couple of fowling-pieces issued from the interior 
or two of those in the front rank were wounded ; | of the hut, and one or two of the besiegers were 
and the veteran drew his men aside, to be out of | wounded. The task was now, however, less diffi- 
the reach of their fire. cult ; and, one by one, the slabs fell in, until a 
During the time that what I have been relating | breach was effected. The besiegers now attempted 
was going forward, we had remained inactive. | to enter; but their progress was stopped by the 
We had sworn not to bear arms against the bush- | bushrangers, who fought desperately. The vete- 
rangers, and we likewise were unarmed. Alexan- }.ran, however, cheered on his men; and, one by 
der was faint with loss of blood, from the wound | one, the bushrangers gave way, until a large 
he had received, and I had been endeavouring, for | party entered the hut. Even here they would not 
some time, to prevail upon one of the party to go | surrender, but continued to fight with sullen des- 
in quest of asurgeon. In this, however, I could not | peration. Few on either side had swords, and 
succeed ; no one would leave the spot. What was to | the fight was determined by fire-arms. The blood 
be done? Alexander was not to die unaided, while | shed in the deadly contest was great, as the pistols 
I was able to help him. I therefore gave the hut- | were discharged in the faces of opponents. At 
keeper strict charge to attend him in my absence ; | last the bushrangers were reduced to two, and they 
and, seizing one of the horses, galloped off, about | were secured by sheer force. They were borne 
twenty miles down the creek, in quest of the nearest | down by numbers ; but such was their desperation 
surgeon. I did not draw bridle until I reached his | that they resisted to the last ; and afterwards, I 
station, and upon explaining the matter, and re- | was sorry for the woful plight of the poor fellows, 
questing his aid, I was beyond measure chagrined | —every rag of clothing had been torn from their 
to learn that the bushrangers had been with him | backs in the struggle, and they were totally naked. 
before, and made him swear not to follow them. , Their faces streamed with blood, and were black- 
[ argued with him for a length of time, and in- | ened with gunpowder. They neither spoke nor 
formed him that, under the peculiar circumstances | looked about them ; theirs was the calmness of 
of the case, his oath was not binding. It was long | desperation. Thus ended the most severe engage- 
before I could convince him; but such was my | ment of the kind upon record. Out of the five 
anxiety for my friend, that I informed him I | bushrangers, three lay dead, and the remaining 
would not go without him. He at length con- | two were severely wounded. Two of the besiegers 
sented to accompany me, with a very bad grace, | were killed; and five, besides Alexander, wounded. 
and having mounted his steed, away we galloped | The hut, after the engagement, was turned into an 
for Alexander’s station. | | hospital, and the surgeon had work enough upon 
Upon our arrival, Alexander was worse, and so | his hands in attending to the wants of the wounded 
faint with loss of blood as scarcely to be able to | men. 
raise his head. The surgeon, however, pronounced | The two bushrangers had their arms tied behind 
the wound as by no means of a serious character; them, and were mounted upon the worst horses in 
and the only inconvenient consequences arising the party. In this manner they were led off to the 
from it, would be a month or two of close confine- | residence of the police magistrate. Their guilt 
ment. The wound was dressed, and Alexander | was too apparent to afford the least hope of pardon : 
carried to a stock-keeper’s hut at some distance _they did not ask it ; and, in a week after, suffered 
from the scene of action. the extreme penalty which the law can inflict. 
The battle had continued to rage with unceasing The summary punishment which followed the 
fury. The besiegers attempted, once or twice, to | marauders, had the effect of deterring others from 
take the hut by storm; but such was the deadly | following their example. It was a losing game 
fire opened upon them from the window, that even | for any to have a day’s sport,—for those ruffians 
the old veteran who commanded, considered the | consider robbing and plundering to be sport,—at 
loss of life too great, and gave over the attempt. | the expense of life ; and since that time until now, 
Some were for placing a quantity of combustible | bushranging has been a thing unknown in the 
matter against the wall of the hut, and, when the ! Bathurst district. | 
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Alexander was confined for six weeks, and even | wither the heart. The dim, vapoury funeral pall 
when he recovered, a frightful scar remained. I | which oppressed the mind was uplifted, and the 


was anxious to return to Sydney, but could not 
leave him until he in some measure recovered. 
When I saw him fairly able to take a stick, and 
support himself across the room, I congratulated 
him on his recovery, and mentioned my intention 
of leaving on the following day. He wept like a 
child ; he could not brook the idea of parting with 
me; sickness had weakened his intellect ; his 


spirit cleared itself ; and, buoyant as before, awoke 
to the joy which appeared to animate all creation. 
There lay the gay, laughing landscape, bright with 
the presence of the glorious mid-day sun. Hardly 
a sound broke on the ear; the vast country ap- 
peared to be in a state of solemn tranquillity—a 
giant in a state of somnolency. How unutterably 
joyful to be awakened from the depths of despon- 





strength of mind was gone. He became angry | dency by the influence of the spirit of the summer 
when I informed him I must depart, and raged and | hour! It is something to derive pleasure from ob- 
wept by turns. _ jects of beauty at any time,—painting, poetry, sculp- 

“It is very ungenerous of you, Alexander,” I ture, “the light of an ingenuouscountenance ;”—but 
said, “ to behave so. It is out of my power to re- | the joy of the moment, when the heart thrills in 
main longer ; and, as I have inconvenienced myself | unison with the gladness of nature, exceeds them all. 


to serve you, I do not think I deserve this from you.” | Alexander became much worse after my depar- 


This speech of mine brought him to his senses. | 
“ My best, and only friend,” said Alexander, | 
“vou must not heed me. I know you are too | 
noble-minded to let anything I say offend you.” | 
“Do not say a word more,” I said. “If I could | 
stay with you, I would, and with pleasure.” 

“ Well; good by, Tom. God bless you!” 

“Good by, my dear fellow! Take good care 
of yourself ; and write me often.” 

I left Alexander with a heavy heart; for his | 
settled despondency imparted an additional gloom 
to my drooping spirits. A few hours’ riding in the | 
forest, however, dispelled those shadows of gloom, 
which, at times, bear down the mind with a dread, 
ora foreboding of some obscure and indefinite event 
—calamitous in itself, and which already seems to 


| 





ture; he lay for two months at death's door, in a 
state of continual fluctuation, between recovery 
and death: both mind and body were completely 
prostrated. I gave up all hopes of his recovery, 
and set him down for a friend departed. I was 
therefore proportionally overjoyed to hear of his 
recovery, which I did in a letter written with his 
own hand, and which, moreover, promised a 
speedy visit from him. In about a fortnight after- 
wards we shook hands. It was the same Alexan- 
der; but how changed! He was no longer the 
same giddy, racketting devil that he used formerly 
to be: he was now grave asa judge. Instead of 
spending the night in dissipation, he sat up with 
me, and talked metaphysics. The battle with the 
bushrangers had a salutary effect on him. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO THE ISLAND OF RATHLIN. 


BY THE REV, GEO, HILL, 


Do ye remember, brothers, that bright day, 
When first on Rathlin’s lonely isle we stood, 
And climb’d its rocks, so desolate and gray, 
That rise in frowning grandeur from the flood ? 
Never were travellers in such joyous mood, 
As, far and near, we cast our wond’ring eyes— 
The sun-bright sail gleam’d on the solitude 
Of waters, and the cerulean skies 

Shed on the weary heart the peace of Paradise. 


Oh, happy day! and happy beings we! 
As o’er the winding hills we took our way, 
The summer gales blew fresh’ning from the sea, 
And wooed us down to creek and pebbly bay. 
On snowy wing the Diver* was at play, 
Ascending, like a spirit, in the air, 
And now smiting the wave, whose vexed spray 
Pointed the place, in the blue ocean, where 

It vanished from our gaze, so soon to reappear. 


With beating hearts and eager eyes, we turn 
To view that time-worn, venerable pile,+ 
Where He, the glorious Chief of Bannockburn, 
Sought an unwilling refuge for a while. 
How did he there the dreadful days beguile, 
While Scotland bowed, and bled from shore to shore ! 
Patience, brave monarch! from this lonely isle 
Ye go, a nation’s freedom to restore ; 
Our prayers go with your bark the bounding waters o’er ! 


ee 











Do ye remember, brothers, how we strode 

In silent wonder, and delight, and pride, 

Around the mould’ring walls,—how our hearts glow’d, 
As, from the rock, we gazed across the tide? 

We felt as if, that day, we stood beside 

The Scottish King, and watched his eagle-eye 

Gazing along the wave, when he espied 

The friendly bark, and heard the thrilling ery 


| That rose around the cliffs—* For Bruce and Liberty !” 


How chang’d the scene! The crimson sea-pink now 

Blooms on the cfumbling walls ; from year to year 

The summer martins build along the brow 

Of the tremendous cliff their nests, and rear 

Their crowded, noisy brood, without a fear. 

The gentle sheep are grazing o’er the plain, 

And children’s voices ring so sweetly clear 

From cabin-doors ; and fields of ripening grain 
Stretch from the rugged hills down to the glassy main. 


How quiet is the simple peasant’s life 
On that remote and solitary shore ! 
He hardly hears an echo of the strife 
That rages in the nations evermore. 
At morn and evening, from his humble door 
He sees the silent cliff and flitting sail, 
And hears, around, the ocean’s thundering roar, 
Whose solemn voice is never known to 
Whether the soft winds blow, or shrieks the wintry gale. 





* A species of gull. 


+ “On a precipitons cliff, near the northern angle of the Island of Raghery 


, stand the ruins of an ancient fortress, 


called Bruce's Castle, from its having afforded an asylum to that heroic chieftain, when an exile in the year 


his exile here, he was accompanied by some of his principal 


followers, amo 


Douglas, and Angus M‘Donnell sixth King of the Isles, sovereign of Raghery, which island was, at that 
part of his domivions,”"—See M‘Shimmon’s Account, in vol, ii, of the Dublin’ Penny Journal, 
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RECENT BIOGRAPHIES: DR. EDMUND CARTWRIGHT; 
MR. SYDNEY TAYLOR. 


Dr. CantwriGut has been dead for twenty years ; and 
it isjust a century since he wasborn. He must, however, 
be still remembered by one large class as the original 
inventor of the Power-loom, and by another as the con- 
genial brother of the venerable Major Cartwright, the 
father of Parliamentary Reform. The Memoir,* which 
appears to be written by one of Dr. Cartwright’s family, 
comes, therefore, late ; but the nature of its subject-mat- 
ter forbids that it can ever be too late. Dr. Cartwright 


was not only an accomplished and amiable man and an | 


elegant poet, but a most ingenious mechanician, who 
devoted his life and fortune to the improvement of the 
useful arts ; and thus became, by his inventions, a true 
benefactor to his country and kind. His inventions were 
numerous; for, like every enthusiastic mechanist, he 
was perpetually scheming and contriving; and though 
none of them have the importance of the Power-loom, sey- 
eral others have been perfected and retained. Any one who 
chooses to take the trouble to look back upon an article in 
Tait’s Magazine + on the Life of Major John Cartwright, 
will learn all that is needful of the origin of Edmund 
his brother. They were the descendants of a stanch 
old family of landed gentry in Nottinghamshire. Several 
of the sons were bred to the navy ; but the future D.D. 
was sent to Oxford to study for the Church. One of his 
private tutors was Dr. Langhorne, from whom his poeti- 
cal tastes may have been imbibed. His biographer re- 
grets that the system of education at the University was 
not such as to develop the peculiar bent of Dr. Cart- 


wright’s genius ; and that he should have spent years in | 


culling the flowers of poetry, when he might have been 
reaping the fruits of science. But he soon left that un- 
profitable trade, in which, while he pursued it, he gained 
considerable reputation. His greatest poetical effort, a le- 
gendary tale, entitled Armine and Elvira, passed through 
several editions in little more than a year; and was ad- 
mired by Dugald Stewart, and remembered from early 
childhood by Walter Scott. In his extreme old age, Dr. 
Cartwright, who, with all his faculties entire, retained his 
cheerful amiability, claimed to be the father of all the 
living poets, even including Crabbe, who had been his 
early neighbour in the Vale of Belvoir; and who, for 
forty years, remained his friend and correspondent. Dr. 
Cartwright, born in 1743, in 1772 married a lady of 


Doncaster, through whom he obtained considerable pro- | 


perty. After his marriage he obtained the perpetual 
curacy of Brampton, in Derbyshire, where for some years 
he resided, fulfilling the duties of a useful parish priest. 


Like every man who properly discharges these duties in | 


a poor neighbourhood, he sometimes gave medical ad- 
vice ; and among his discoveries was the use of yeast as 
a remedy in putrid fever. We are disposed to attribute 
more importance to this discovery than is claimed for it 
by Dr. Cartwright’s biographer. Dr. Cartwright was 
next presented to a living in Leicestershire ; and in the 
Vale of Belvoir he followed the natural bent of his genius 
by making continual experiments upon his glebe. His 
pastoral and other duties in this retirement, were varied 





* A Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Mechanical Inven- 
tions of Edmund Cartwright, D.D., F.R.S., Inventor of the 
Power-loom, &c., &e. Saunders & Otley, 

t Tait’s Magazine for December 1834, 


by literary pursuits; and he became a considerable coy. 
tributor to the Monthly Review, a great periodical jy 
those days. The letters of Mr. Griffiths, the publisher 
and editor of the Jteriew, to Dr. Cartwright, are a liter. 
ary curiosity ; but we cannot here speak of Johnson and 
Crabbe, and the mysteries of the craft. Crabbe, who 
was now Dr. Cartwright’s neighbour, has other attrac. 
tions. His Village and Library had been published for 
more than twenty years, and had met with litile 





| praise save from Burke, Johuson, and Fox, and a few 
| good judges; but when the Parish Register was pub- 
| lished in 1813, the public attention was awakened to the 
| extraordinary merits of an original poet by a very cor- 
dial article in the Edinburgh Review. At this time 
Crabbe humorously tells his old friend that he has liyed 
at length to witness his own fame :— 


“ Now, my dear Sir, I begin to think that I am, as it 
were, a great man !—a man to be spoken of—not so 
much as Nicholson, who killed his master, or Peg 
Nicholson, who would have killed his Majesty, but stil! 
spoken of, in an honest way, enough to have it called 
fame : for, look ye, I have letters addressed to me, as 
an author, from strangers and strange admirers,—and is 
not that fame? Oh! that Hatchard’s current were as 
flattering. No less than four letters from gentlemen 
and ladies lie at this time before me; and I make my 
boast of them to you, as I intended to do to Sir Walter 
Scott, whose letter of the 18th I have to reply to, and | 
will let him know what a man I am. A gentleman from 
town insists that I have my picture painted, and prints 
taken for my books. Again, a lady invites me (she 
knows not my age, nor I hers) into the mountainous 
countries, that I may witness the sublime of nature, and 
describe itin thatbeautiful . . . . . . 
Well, thirdly, another lady offers me a narrative for a 
new work, which, if related inmy pathetic . . . 
and lastly, I have a young poet’s request for an opinion 
of his verses, mixed, you may be sure, with notable 
things said of my own.” 


We have been tempted from the Memoir by this epi- 
sode. There had been nothing in the education or pursuits 
of Dr. Cartwright, during the first half of his life, to en- 
| gage his attention to anything relating to machinery and 
| manufactures, when the strong impulse was given, 3 
| described below :— 


In the summer of 1794, Mr. Cartwright, happening to 
| be at Matlock in Derbyshire, became, during his visit 
| there, highly interested in the progress of those inge- 
nious manufactures which, not many years before, had 
_ been established in that immediate neighbourhood. The 
| application of machinery to the art of spinning was 4t 
that time a novelty ; and the splendid fortunes that 
some ingenious mechanics, who had been successful in 
introducing it, were supposed to be realizing, seemed to 
hold out extraordinary encouragement to the exercise 
of any inventive faculty that should contribute to the 
improvement of our national manufactures, Mr. Cart- 
wright was not aware in how high a degree a faculty of 
this nature existed in his own mind, until it was brought 
into action by the accidental occurrence of a conver- 
sation at the public table, on the subject of new and in- 
genious inventions, especially that of Sir Richard Ark- 
wright’s recently-invented method of spinning cotton by 
machinery. 

It was observed by some of the company present, that 
if this new mode of spinning by machinery should be 
generally adopted, so much more yarn would be mana- 
factured than our own weavers could work up, that the 











consequence would be a considerable export to the Con- 
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tinent, where it might be woven into cloth so cheaply, 
as to injure the trade in England. Mr. Cartwright re- 
plied to this observation, that the only remedy for such 
an evil would be to apply the power of machinery to 
the art of weaving as well as to that of spinning, by con- 
triving looms to work up the yarn as fast as it was pro- 
duced by the spindle. Some gentlemen from Manches- 
ter, who were present, and who, it may be presumed, 
were better acquainted with the subject of discussion, 
would not admit of the possibility of such a contrivance, 
on account of the variety of movements required in the 
operation of weaving. Mr. Cartwright, who, if he ever 
had seen weaving by hand, had certainly paid no par- 
ticular attention to the process by which it was per- 
formed, maintained that there was no real impossibility 
in applying power to any part of the most complicated 
machine, (producing as an instance the automaton chess- 
player,) and that whatever variety of movements the 
art of weaving might require, he did not doubt but that 
the skilful application of mechanism might produce 
them. The discussion having proceeded to some length, 
it made so strong an impression on Mr. Cartwright’s 
mind, that immediately on his return home, he set about 
endeavouring to construct a machine that should justify 
the proposition he had advanced, of the practicability of 
weaving by machinery. 

His first attempts were necessarily rude and clumsy ; 
and the Power-loom has, no doubt, been greatly im- 
proved since it came out of Dr. Cartwright’s hands, even in 
the most perfect state to which he brought it ; though the 
merit of the invention is not the less his due. The ma- 
chine, in its various stages of progress, is described in 
the Memoir. In a few months such an advance had 
been made in it, that we find Mr. Crabbe writing the 
inventor in this congratulatory strain :— 


“ Fortune smile upon your undertaking ; or, not to be 

heathenish on a serious subject, God bless you in it !— 
only remember when you grow very rich, that we were 
friends before, and do not look down on us as the sum- 
mer birds that will then come and serenade you daily. 
They talk here of your machine, but they are shy of us ; 
if they say any other than well, it is amongst themselves ; 
and I scarcely meet with anybody who has any opinion 
at all upon the subject.” ° . ‘ ° ; 
“T have just time to thank you for your letter, and to 
present my wife’s thanks for your cloth, of which she is 
very proud. I need not repeat my congratulations, nor 
our wishes. I, who never had a mechanical idea in my 
life, begin to lament my want of capacity to compre- 
hend, in some measure, how these things can be ; but I 
comfort myself that my ignorance is not, as ignorance 
generally is, of the malignant kind.” 

In the following year Mr. Crabbe writes: 

“Every new hope you give me of your success, makes 
me happy; and I believe you cannot have more zealous 
well-wishers for it than Mrs. Crabbe and myself. Nor 
am I disinterested, since I expect to be maintained 
handsomely as a decayed poet; and my wife is scheming 
every day to entitle herself to a pension for decayed 
projectors.” 

“TI am rejoiced to hear so happy an account of 
your prospects. I do not think the time long that 
you take for the completion of your labours in any 
respect, but that of your being absent. You wrong 
your mechanical talent : for though chance might help 
you at first, it must be a chance indeed that could carry 
you on so without skill. You only mean, I conclude, 
that you know mechanics practically, without having a 
mathematical foundation to build upon; nor had Archi- 
medes himself, that we know of, I believe.” 


About this time Dr. Cartwright and his family came 
into possession of some property in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Doncaster, and he was induced to fix his 
residence there, principally for perfecting his contrivance, 
as skilful workmen were more easily attainable in that 
place than in Leicestershire, He now succeeded so well 
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that he was able to produce a piece of muslin, in which the 
lady of the Bishop of Durham arrayed herself, and, pro- 
bably because the ingenious fabricator was the friend of 
her husband, “ prized beyond the richest productions of 
the East.” But Dr. Cartwright’s was the fate of nearly 
every original projector. His contrivances were destined 
to enrich others, and to benefit the country ; but in the 
first place to perplex, torture,and impoverish himself. His 
inventions sounded very well; but the manufacturing es- 
tablishment that he had set up to prove and perfect them 

“was far from profitable.” Among his difficulties and 

discouragements arising from want of early training to 

business, was the coldness or contempt of his gentee/ 

neighbours; who could not, in those days, imagine why a 

clergyman and a gentleman should degrade himself with 

any kind of looms and wool-combing machines. The poor, 

however, were thankful for what afforded numbers of them 

employment. It is stated :— 


His name is still venerated by the descendants of his 
ancient workmen. To men of ingenuity and talents his 
house was always open; and in an intelligent and in- 
tellectual, though somewhat miscellaneous society, he 
consoled himself for the reserve of his more fastidious ac- 
quaintance. In reverting to this period of Mr. Cart- 
wright’s life, we are fully sensible of the change that the 
last fifty years have produced in the opinions of nearly 
every class of the community. A man of genius now, 
whose inventions should tend to increase that general 
diffusion of the conveniences of life,which marks a truly 
civilized people, would have more to fear from competi- 
tion than from prejudice. But at the time when he first 
commenced his mechanical career, there was a consider- 
able class of persons who, dreading the advance of every 
degree in society below themselves, deprecated the pro- 
gress of machinery, as being the means of supplying the 
poor with indulgences heretofore confined to the rich, 
and consequently tending to raise them higher in the 
seale of refinement than was compatible with the due 
subordination of society. 


These were “ the good old times.” Dr. Cartwright’s 
inventions promised so well, that, besides his brother 
Major Cartwright, other friends were induced to take 
a share in his projects; which, though between thirty and 
forty thousand pounds were lost in them, partly by an un- 
foreseen accident, cannot be said to have failed. 


In the space of seven years he had accomplished two 
inventions, [the power-loom and wool-combing machine, | 
which promised to lead to most extensive effects on the 
commerce and manufactures of this country. He had 
taken out no fewer than nine patents within that period; 
and these not only for improvements in the two princi- 
pal arts of weaving and wool-combing, but also imclud* 
ing improvements in spinning, callendering linens, cut- 
ting of velvet pile, as well as an entirely original machine 
for making ropes. . - + «+ «+ « Full of hope and 
expectation, Mr. Cartwright continued to prosecute his 
mechanical experiments; and although he became fre- 
quently annoyed by attempts to pirate his inventions, he 
considered such attempts as acknowledgments of their 
importance, and trusted that long before the expiration 
of his patent rights, his own claim to originality would 


be sufficiently established to secure the reward which he 


might reasonably expect from them. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1791, a favourable 
prospect opened for the introduction of his loom into the 
cotton manufacture of Manchester. Messrs. Grimshaws 
of that place, had contracted with Mr. Cartwright for 
the use of four hundred of his looms, and built a mill 
calculated to receive and work that number. Very soon 
after the building was completed, and when about four- 
and-twenty of the looms were set to work, the whole 
of the edifice was burnt to the ground; and from the 
threatening letters that had been received by the owners 


and other indications of hostility shown towards this 
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novel establishment, no doubt was entertained at the 
time of its haviag been intentionally destroyed. 

For reasons best known to the parties most nearly 
concerned, the circumstances attending the destruction 
of this mill were not very diligently inquired into. The 
object of the perpetrators unquestionably was effected— 
no other manufacturer ventured on repeating so hazard- 
ous an experiment; and the consequences to Mr. Cart- 
wright were ruinous. 

The contract was held void; and as Dr. Cartwright rea- 
sonably concluded that the jealousy and hostility mani- 
fested to the Power-loom would extend to the wool-comb- 
ing machines, he abandoned his works at Doncaster, in 
which he had already sunk all his private fortune, and, 
in 1796, removed, with his family, to London. There 
he soon resumed his favourite pursuits; and, among 
other useful contrivances, made an improvement in the 
form of building-bricks, which, with other advantages, 
were a security against fire. These patent or geometri- 
cal bricks, though they appear to have much to recom- 
mend them, never seem to have come into general use, 
probably owing to the first cost, which, from the preci- 
sion with which they must be made, was much above that 
of common bricks. Dr. Cartwright had other contriv- 
ances to prevent fire, the leading principle of which 
was the substitution of tiles made of fine clay for laths, 
reeds, and boards, in making floors, partitions, and ceil- 
ings. But we cannot even enumerate his various inven- 
tions. To simplify or perfect the steam-engine was a 
favourite project ; and all his attempts displayed fertile 
invention and ingenuity, and often a beautiful adapta- 
tion to the end aimed at. But to many of our readers 
the character of the man will be of more interest than 
the career of the mechanician. In London, to which 
he had come at a period to himself of severe distress and 
pecuniary embarrassment, he found a congenial element. 
He enlarged— 

The sphere of his acquaintance amongst men of inge- 
nuity and science; and his house again became the re- 
sort of projectors of various merits and pretensions. 
His own manners were peculiarly calculated to make his 
society coveted where his talents were admired. No 
man who knew so much was so little pertinacious 
in conversation ; he had a thorough contempt for arro- 
gance; and though satire was a weapon he could occa- 
sionally wield with no small effect, he was conscientiously 
forbearing in the use of it. But the quality that of all 
others recommended him to that description of persons 
who principally sought his society, was his remarkable 
openness, and freedom from jealousy towards rival and 
contemporary projectors. 

Amongst other ingenious characters who frequented 
Mr. Cartwright’s house, may be noticed one who was 
then deeply engaged in pursuits similar to his own, but 
whose claims to originality of invention have not been 
very willingly admitted on this side of the Atlantic. 
This person was Robert Fulton, well known in America 
as being the first engineer who navigated a steam-boat 
in that country, and not altogether unknown in Europe 
for his experiments in submarine navigation. He was 
a native of New Jersey, in the United States, and had 


come to England with the intention of studying painting | 


under his countryman, West. Having abandoned paint- 
ing asa profession, he applied himself to civil engineer- 
ing, and in that line of business had been noticed by 
Earl Stanhope, with whom he had communication on the 
practicability of moving vessels by steam, as early as the 
year 1796. At this time, also, navigating by steam was 
one of Mr. Cartwright’s favourite projects, and he con- 
ceived that his newly-invented steam-engine might be 
made applicable to that purpose. It may appear su- 
perfluous, where so much originality of invention can be 
substantiated, to allude to any claims that may be con- 
sidered doubtful ; it is, however, well known that Mr. 
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Cartwright did construct the model cf a boat, which 
being wound up like a clock, moved on the water, so as 
to prove the experiment in a manner satisfactory to the 
inventor ; though, as this little model was afterwards 
given away as a toy, and has long been destroyed, there 
are no means of ascertaining how the machinery wag 
adjusted, or what resemblance it might bear to the me- 
thod since adopted in the working of steam-boats. 

The coincidence of their respective views, produced, 
instead of rivalship, intimacy and friendship between 
the two projectors ; and Mr. Fulton’s vivacity of charac. 
ter and original way of thinking rendered hima welcome 
guest at Mr. Cartwright’s house. 


Fulton afterwards went to Paris, where he remained 
for several years, during which he corresponded with 
Dr. Cartwright on subjects alike interesting to both. 
Can the discovery alluded to in the subjoined extract at 
all resemble the mystery and secret lately mysteriously 
talked about by The Times newspaper, and for which our 
obtuse Lords of the Admiralty refused to give a very 
large sum ?— 

In the “ Annual Register” for 1802, is an account of 
Mr. Fulton’s diving-boat, taken from the relation of citi- 
zen St. Aubin, a man of letters at Paris, and member of 
the Tribunate, which confirms the inventor’s own state- 
ment of the success of his experiment. “ I have,” says 
Monsieur St. Aubin, “ just been to inspect the plan and 
section of a nautilus, or diving-boat, invented by Mr. 
Fulton, similar to that with which he lately made his 
curious and interesting experiment at Havre and Brest. 
The diving-boat, in the construction of which he is now 
employed, will be capacious enough to contain eight. 
men, and provision enough for twenty days, and will be 
of sufficient strength and power to enable him to plunge 
one hundred feet under water, if necessary. He has 
constructed a reservoir for air, which will enable eight 
men to remain under water for eight hours. When the 
boat is above water, it has two sails, and looks just like 
a common boat. When she is to dive, the masts and 
sails are struck. In making his experiment at Havre, 
Mr. Fulton not only remained a whole hour under water, 
with three of his companions, but kept his boat parallel 
to the horizon at any given depth. He proved that the 
compass points as correctly under water as on the sur- 
face ; and that, while under water, the boat made way 
at the rate of half a league an hour, by means constructed 
for that purpose.” 


Agriculture came within the range of Dr. Cartwright’s 
schemes ; and, for several years after 1801, he superin- 
tended an experimental farm established by Francis, Duke 
of Bedford, and continued after his death by his brother 
and successor. Votes of thanks, and medals from the 
Board of Agriculture, testify that Dr. Cartwright’s projects 
and operations were favourably thought of. He was no 
chemist ; but his experiments on various substances, as 
fertilizers, are at least ingenious. The use of salt as a 
manure must have been a novelty at that time ; and 
feeding sheep with a portion of (untaxed) sugar was no 
bad idea, and is, moreover, one lately revived. 

Dr. Cartwright by this time had obtained many in- 
fluential friends ; and owing to their zeal, he had the great 


| good fortune toreceive a grant from Parliament of £10,000 


as compensation for the losses he had incurred long before 
in perfecting the Power-loom, and his services to the pub- 
lic by his invention for weaving, which, much farther im- 
proved, was by this time coming into general use. This 
compensation and reward was not, in any sense, a jo), 
nor was it managed as one. It was, moreover, given by 
a Tory government, and Dr. Cartwright had been of his 
brother’s politics. Dr. Cartwright was now far ad- 
vanced in life ; and on obtaining the sum awarded by 
Parliament, he retired into Kent, and settled upon 4 
sma]l farm, where the evening of his days was spent iy 








the tranquillity and comfort which every one must desire 
to see enjoyed by a man whose life had been devoted to 
objects promotive of the welfare of his fellow-creatures. 
We shall take the finishing touches of a grateful pic- 
ture of a useful and honourable life, and happy and 
honoured old age, from Dr. Cartwright’s own pen :— 


“ 4 BIRTHDAY SOLILOQUY AT SEVENTY. 


‘ To fame and to fortune adieu! 
The toils of ambition are o’er ; 
Let folly these phantoms pursue, 
I now will be cheated no more. 


“ Resignation be mine, and repose, 
So shall life be unclouded at last ; 
And while I prepare for its close, 
I will think, with a smile, on the past. 


“ Yet, as to this world must be given 
Some part of life’s limited span, 
The thoughts that ascend not to Heaven, 
I'll give to the service of man.” 


“ TO THE REV, GEORGE CRABBE. 





© 30th Aug. 1817. 


“ My Dear Sir,—In rummaging over an old maga- | 
zine, | learned that your son, and, I presume, my god- 
son, was married to one of the belles of Trowbridge. I 
need not say, that both he and you, and the lady of his 
choice, have all of you my best wishes and congratula- 
tions. I had lately a letter from my old friend and 
neighbour, Thomas Shaw of Waltham, who tells me his 
family consists of seven children, all doing, and likely to 
do, well, and that they have presented him with as many 
grandchildren. I have at present ten, and expect an 
increase every day. You will be reckoning your trea- 
sures of this sort soon; as such riches increase, we may 
be permitted to set our affections upon them. I saw, by 
the papers, that you were one of the officiating priests 
of Apollo at the apotheosis of Kemble; the ode which 
was recited, and which contained a few brilliant stanzas, 
was attributed to Campbell. I have seen two or three 
short extracts from Lalla Rookh, which were exquisite ; 
the whole poem I shall probably not see; two-guinea 
volumes are above my purchase, and I live so retired 
and unconnected with literary society, that I see no 
oe but what I buy. Have you published anything 
ately 2’ , ° ° , , 

“ TO SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 
“ Feb. 2, 1819. 

“ Availing myself of the permission you gave me, in 
the letter I had the honour of receiving from you on your 
departure from Portsmouth for Sumatra, I again address 
you, on the subject of transporting into your own country 
the seeds of such plants as there is a probability of being 
naturalized here, and as are likely to be useful in the 
garden, especially the cottager’s garden, or in agriculture. 
And here I must observe, that the seeds of plants already | 
known and cultivated will be acceptable, as they may 
be the means of introducing new and improved varieties, 
even though they be the seeds of plants originally trans- 
ported from Europe. . . . . . Four or five years 
ago, I was indebted to the kindness of Lord Charles 
Somerset for some garden-seeds from the Cape, almost 
all of which were evidently of European extraction, and | 
yet the greater part of them differed, and most of them 
for the better, from those of the same family here. 
Early ripening, in articles of field-culture, is a great de- 
sideratum in this climate, in which the hopes of the agri- 
culturist are frequently disappointed by a late and pro- 
tracted harvest. Precocity, I have observed, is one of 
the properties which plants generally acquire by having 
had a removal into a warmer climate than that of which 
they are natives, and which they retain after they are 
brought back. ; . These considerations 








make me wish for specimens of wheat, peas, beans, 
vetches, &c., if such are to be met with; as also seeds 
of such grasses as appear to be hardy and productive, 
and thrive in cool situations.” 

The wishes here expressed were kindly responded to. 
Dr, Cartwright was now in his :eventy-seventh year ; 
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but his mind was as active as ever ; and in the following 
year, on his friend Sir Humphrey Davy becoming the 
President of the Royal Society, he still fancied it worth 
his while to become a member, and proposed himself in 
virtue of a discovery which he had made of a remedy for 
mildew in wheat. To Dr. Bardsley, a friend in Man- 
chester, to whom he had been greatly indebted for exer- 
tions to obtain that Parliamentary compensation which 


made his old age easy and comfortable, he thus wrote : 
* April 24th, 1822. 

“This is a memorable day with me, and I therefore 
dedicate part of it to you, to whose friendship my latter 
years are indebted for a considerable share of their com- 
fort and independence. 

“On this day I enter my eightieth year. This, how- 
ever, I do, in common with thousands ; but what makes 
it particularly memorable is, that on this day I have 
completed my invention of a carriage to go without 
horses, which I call a centaur carriage.” . . . . .- 

“Mrs. Cartwright and I are delighted with the pros- 
pect of showing you what a comfortable spot your kind- 
ness has contributed to place us in. It will not be more 
than twenty miles out of the direct road from London 
to Dover.” 


This excellent and useful man died, after a gentle de- 
cay, some years upwards of eighty. Of his family, who 
have all been distinguished by their literary talents, we 
find this brief notice in a foot-note :— 


Of Dr. Cartwright’s children, (all of whom were by 
his first wife,) the following survived him—viz., 1. Ed- 
mund Cartwright, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Earnley, 
author of the “ Topographical History of the Rape of 
Bramber, in Western Sussex,” deceased in 1833 ; 
2. Mary, the wife of Henry Eustatius Strickland, Esq. ; 
3. Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. John Penrose, well known 
under the name of “ Mrs. Markham,” as the author of 
several popular works for young persons—viz., Histories 
of England, France, Poland, &c., deceased in 1837 ; and, 
4. Frances Dorothy, author of the “ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Major Cartwright.” 

His eldest brother, Captain George Cartwright, was a 
man of strong and original cast of mind. : . 

Of his much-attached brother John, well known as 
Major Cartwright, we will merely observe, that the same 


| purity and disinterestedness influenced his private life 
that had guided his public conduct. In his own family, 


from youth to age, he had been the steadiest of friends 
and most affectionate of brothers. 





Mr. Sypney TayYor. 


The appearance of this volume* is, in many respects, 
honourable to the memory of the man from whom its con- 
tents emanate. He had been a faithful and able labourer 
in the field of social improvement ; and the value of his 
arduous endeavours have been warmly appreciated by 
those whose esteem is distinction. Shortly after Mr. 
Taylor’s death, a public meeting was held in Exeter Hall 
to consider of the best tribute to his memory. . A selec- 
tion from his writings was decided upon. To carry this 
into effect a subscription was entered into, and a com- 
mittee appointed ; and the goodly miscellaneous volume 
before us is the result. It forms the best testimonial 
to his character and virtues that could have been de- 
vised.——But some of our readers may probably never 
have heard of the name of Sydney Taylor, though he 
was among the number of our own incidental contributors. 

Mr. John Sydney Taylor was born in Dublin in 
1795, and acquired considerable reputation at Trinity 

* Selection from the Writings of the late Sydney Taylor, 
A.M., Barrister-at-Lew, with a brief Sketeh of his Life. tivo, 
Lendey: Gop, 
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College, where he was the fellow-student and friend 
of Charles Wolfe, Archdeacon Russell, and other 
men since distinguished in literature or at the bar. 
His parents were far from being rich; and, save for 
a little well-timed assistance from an excellent elder 
brother, who laboured assiduously in his vocation to 
gain the means of educating the younger branches of 
the family, he was left to make his own way. As soon 
as he was qualified, he took pupils; and from among 
many competitors carried off one of the scholarships of 
the University, which materially improved his condition 
and prospects. He is represented, by an affectionate 
anonymous biographer, as exceedingly amiable in charac- 
ter, and as greatly beloved by his young contemporaries} 
while his talents and acquirements were generally ac- 
knowledged and admired. He early fixed upon the bar 
as his future profession, inspired by the example of 
Curran, Plunkett, and other distinguished Irish lawyers; 
and laboured to qualify himself for his chosen profession 
by the diligent study and practice of oratory, and the 
cultivation of literature and science. He became a dis- 
tinguished member of the Dublin Historical Society—a 
body which, notwithstanding its definite name, in char- 
acter and objects very nearly resembles the Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh; the arena in which Brougham, Hor- 
ner, and Jeffrey first made trial of their powers. Like his 
countrymen, with the same ulterior professional views, he 
repaired to London to serve his terms ; and he chose to re- 
main in England, where he found some useful friends or 
patrons, and also literary employment. He wrote for The 
Morning Chronicle; and for many years, and indeed oeca- 
sionally until his death, he either wrote for, or assisted in 
the management of the Morning Herald. Nearly all the 
articles on Death Punishments, Poor Laws, Criminal 
Law, the Slave Trade, &c., &c., which, during a long 
period of years, appeared in that print, were from his 
pen. His writings in the periodicals of the day, for 
upwards of twenty years, embrace a vast range and 
variety of subjects ; though nearly all of them have some 
direct and high moral aim. What his persevering and 
powerful advocacy of the abolition of Death Punishments 
effected is well known; but he was also the advocate of 
every social improvement and reform. 

In 1822 Mr. Sydney Taylor was called tothe bar. He 
afterwards went the Midland Circuit, and soon gained 
some professional celebrity, even as a mere lawyer; and 
consequently enjoyed, until his health failed, a steadily 
increasing business and reputation. The last great case in 
which he was engaged was that of Oxford, (for shooting at 
the Queen,) for whom he made an able and successful de- 
fence. Among the last cases in which he appeared, he was 
the advocate of a young woman, tried at the Norwich As- 
sizes for Infanticide. In this case he felt deep interest; as 
the strong temptation to the commission of the crime under 
the Bastardy clauses of the new Poor-law had formed his 
frequent theme in the public journals. Though the ver- 
dict was almost necessarily—Guilty, the sentence of death 
was commuted to transportation. Mr. John Sydney 
Taylor died at the close of the year 1841, in the prime 
of life and the full vigour of his mental powers. It is 
not the lot of many men of letters to rest their memory 
upon so solid a foundation as his name has found. The 
volume on our table alone, in which his enduring monu- 
ment is piled up by friendly hands from the rich materials 
furnished by his talents and philanthropy, is no common 
trophy. Mr. Sydney Taylor left a widow, a niece of the 
late Mr. Perry of the Mourning Chronicle, to lament his 
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premature loss. Her communications to the editor of 
the monumental volume, regarding the latter period of 
the life of her accomplished husband, with brief extracts 
from his correspondence, are replete with interest. 
Instead of culling a few samples from the purely liter. 
ary papers of the volume, we shall better fulfil the de. 
sire of the author—were he now alive to express it—by 
selecting from the useful papers, and from his earnest 


pleadings for humanity :— 
PROGRESS OF RURAL INCENDIARISM. 


The progress of rural incendiarism is alarming. Our 
columns, [Morning Herald’s] and those of other jour- 
nals, bear daily testimony to the melancholy fact. To 
conceal the truth serves no other purpose than to pre- 
vent our ascertaining the cause of the evil to which 2 
remedy ought to be applied. What is the cause of the 
dreadful prevalence of a crime so foreign to the habits 
of the English people in former times, and which j]- 
lumines our fields in these days of “ reform” and “in. 
tellect,” with the desolating flames of midnight confa. 
gration? If we cannot say what the cause is, we can 
certainly say what itis mot. Itis not the leniency of 
the law, nor the mild and merciful spirit in which it has 
been carried into effect, that has encouraged the crime 
of stack-burning. The law, we need not say, is a law 
denouncing death to the offender—a law which has, for 
several years past, been inexorably executed in almost 
every case of conviction ; and, we regret to add, in many 
instances in which there are strong reasons to believe 
that the victims of the law were innocent. Still the 
crime has gone on increasing. Scarcely is the dreadful 
work of an Assize over, when it bursts out afresh, and 
seems to defy the power of the law to extinguish it with 
blood. 

This state of things should, long since, have awakened 
the attention of the Ministers of the Crown to the condition 
of the rural population. It should have convinced them 
that there is something rotten in the social system, which 
political “reforms,” as they are called, do not touch. ... 

A wise and just Government would have endeavoured 
to find employment for the people and adequate wages, 
before it punished them for being idle. Such a Govern- 
ment would never think of making the system of werk- 
house prisons universal, and punishing poverty as a 
crime. It would make a distinction between voluntary 
and unavoidable pauperism—between sturdy vagrancy 
and the casual dependence which is the visitation of 
misfortune. But our Government is neither wise nor 
just. It aggravates, by its bad measures or its neglect, 
the misery of the people—a misery that misgovernment 
has brought upon them, and then relies upon the long- 
disproved efficacy of exterminating laws to protect so- 
ciety from the consequences of its own errors, indolence, 
or vices ! 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

The bill for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, so 
long promised by the Government, is still delayed. 
Even the provincial legislature of Canada has got the 
start of the British Parliament in this respect; as the 
Montreal papers announce the publication of a bill to re- 
peal a law which confounds misfortune with crime, and, 
like all acts of injustice, has operated to the detriment 
of society at large. 

Of all the laws derived from less civilized times, it 
would be difficult to point out one more absurd than that 
which permits the incarceration of the body of a man 
who is unable to pay his debts, without any imputation 
of fraud against the victim of this oppressive law. 
Where there is fraud, indeed, in the contracting of debts, 
or in making away with property which should be re- 
served for their payment, let it be punished, for fraud is 
criminal ; and we do not wish to protect crime, but to 
prevent innocence from suffering the punishment which 
should be reserved for guilt. 

The absurdity of the law is seen in this, that it com- 
pels a man, as it were, to pay his debts by depriving him 
of all means of retrieving his affairs. In this way, it is 
true, a harsh creditor may gratify a vindictive feeling ; 
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but law should never minister to the passion of revenge. 
Many a man whose industry would enable him to over- 
come the difficulties, not of his own creating, with which 
he may be oppressed, is utterly ruined by being thrust 
into a gaol. Many an honest and steady man, too, by 
the evil association of a prison, has been corrupted in 
his principles, deprived of his good habits, and has re- 
entered society reckless of character, and qualified to 
follow any other pursuit but one of honest industry. A 
great portion of the criminals of this country are created 
by the demoralizing instruction of a gaol. Thus one of 
the great results of this oppressive system is to multiply 
criminals, and thus the vindictive law reacts against the 
interests of society. 

One pernicious effect of the law as regards the com- 
munity in general, is the system of false credit which it 


engenders, whereby people are induced to live beyond | 


their incomes ; the creditor knowing that the body of the 


debtor is pledged by the law for the debt, relies upon | 


that law extorting from the sympathy and compassion 
of relatives and friends the payment of debts which the 


debtor himself may be unable to discharge, and which, | 
but for the facility of credit that the law of imprisonment | 


creates, he never would have contracted. 


But if the case of the honest debtor of the male sex | 


who is dragged to a prison is bad, how much worse is 
the situation of the unfriended female, whom some hard- 
hearted creditor thrusts into the noisome moral atmo- 


sphere of a gaol, to pine in broken-hearted wretchedness, | 


or fly from the gloom of a comfortless cell, and despair- 
ing thoughts, to its debasing associations ! It is painful 


to think how many have fallen in this way from honesty | 


and virtue to the depths of depravity. Thus does the 
operation of this cruel law extend the influence of vice, 
and prove itself a moral calamity to this Christian land. 

Reason, justice, and sound policy dictate, that if a 
debtor has property whereby he can pay his debts, and 
will not pay them, that property should be made avail- 
able to the payment of his debts ; but that if a debtor 
has no property, he should not be deprived of the chance 
of making any, nor of retrieving his affairs, by being 
thrown into prison. The matter has been seen in this 
light by the Commissioners, who reported in favour of 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. Government has 
incurred the charge of a most culpable negligence, by 
allowing the introduction of the bill for that purpose to 
be so long delayed. It seems as if they were always to 
be most reluctantly dragged to any improvement which 
concerns the reformation of the laws, and the morals of 
the people. 

Under the law of imprisonment for debt, a man is al- 
lowed, contrary to the first elements of justice, to be 


judge in his own cause, for upon his ex parte affidavit, | 


another who does not owe him a farthing, nay, to whom 


he is himself a debtor, may be torn from his family and | 


employment, and immured in a dungeon. How long is 
this disgrace to our laws to be tolerated ? 


THE ENGLISH PROTESTANT BIBLE. 


It was Mites CoverDALE who perfected what Wick- 
LIFFE and LurHer began. The translation of the Bible 
into English, though not a miracle, was next in point of 
usefulness to that great miracle—the “ gift of tongues ”’— 
because it began the great work of translating the Bible 
into the various languages of the earth, that the people 
of all nations might hear, “ each in their own tongue, the 
wonderful works of Gop.” Is it not, then, an event de- 
serving to be held in everlasting and hallowed remem- 
brance ? 

There is no nation on the earth that has so much rea- 
con to be grateful for the blessings of the Reformation 
as England. With the possession of the civilizing and 
elevating influence of pure Christianity, her greatness 
and unexampled prosperity among the nations of the 
world commenced. ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 

Until the Bible was translated and published, we need 
hardly say that Christianity, though nominally professed 
in this country for centuries, was, to the great mass of 
the people, really unknown. The Romish priesthood 
Were well aware that the frauds and impostures which 
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they substituted for the Divine tencts and pure morality 
of the Gospel, could continue to exercise their corrupting 
influence over the mind of the people, only so long as 
the light of the Scriptures was excluded. 

The ignorance and mental darkness, in which Popery 
flourishes, were dissipated when the Scriptures were 
withdrawn from the concealment of an “ anknown 
tongue.” Nor was it in a spiritual sense alone that an 
enlightening influence went abroad. The human intel- 
lect was refreshed and strengthened by the invigorati 
effects of that spirit of religious inquiry which exerc 
its powers. Science and every species of useful know- 
ledge followed in the path of true religion ; and, as men- 
tal slavery disappeared, the true principles of civil free- 
_dom, which are incompatible with the despotism of the 
Romish Church, began to be understood. Such were the 
glorious results of the translation of the Scriptures into 
| our vernacular tongue. 





THE PUSEYITES. 


Jan. 19, 1839.—In commenting some time ago upon 
the peculiar tenets of those high-church dissenters, com- 
monly called “ the Oxford-tract men,” we expressed our 
astonishment and,regret, that the Bishop of Oxrerp 
should have not only abstained from censuring the doc- 
| trines and practices of those false pastors of Zion’s flock, 
_ but should actually have extended to them something 
_ like his apostolical sanction. Soon afterwards, a com- 
| munication was addressed to us from a correspondent, 
| stating that the learned prelate had, in a late bem to 
_his clergy, censured the Oxford-tract men; whereupon 
_ we expressed our satisfaction, but observed, at the same 
| time, that not having ourselves seen the charge in ques- 
| 
| 


tion, we could not say what was the nature and extent 

of the censure which it contained. We gave our correspon- 
| dent credit for the fact which he asserted, but we doubted 
that the terms of the censure were adequate to the mag- 
nitude of the offence. Since then, our correspondent has 
been obliging enough to forward us a copy of the Bishop’s 
charge; and we take this opportunity of requesting his 
excuse for not having used it sooner. 

Our readers may remember what we stated of the 
Bishop of Oxrorp haying formerly declared, that he 
found nothing contrary to the rubric in the, at least, 
semi-Romanised practices of certain divines in his dio- 
cese. If, after expressing that opinion, the Bishop really 
censured, in adequate terms, the practices for which he 
| had been so ready to find not only an exeuse, but an 
ecclesiastical sanction, his censure would have been tan- 
tamount to a recantation of opinion on his own part. 
He had placed himself in that position in which he could 
| only redeem his orthodoxy at the expense of his consis- 
tency, or preserve the uniformity of his opinion at the 
_ expense of the rectitude of his faith. On looking into 
the charge in question, which is that of his visitation last 
August, we think we can safely say that the “ censure” 
is of such a sort as neither perils his consistency, nor 
saves his theology from suspicion—for it is a censure as 
like an approval as it can well be. If there be a way 
of “ damning with faint praise,” so there is a way of ex- 
alting by faint condemnation. 


| Having examined the Bishop’s ambiguous charge, Mr. 
Taylor thus proceeds :— 


When the Bishop says that “ anything which tends to 
recall forgotten truths is valuable,” we agree with him. 
It is but the enunciation of a truism. To recall forgot- 
ten truths is, however, a very different thing from reriv- 
ing exploded superstitions ; and if the Oxford-tract men 
do not stand convicted of having at least attempted to 
distinguish themselves in the latter way, they have not 
been convicted of any offence against t ciples of 
the Protestant Reformation. . ° 





The fact is, that some of the most heterodox opinions 
of the tracts-for-the-times men are so plain and unambi- 
guous, that he “ who runs may read ;” but they are not 
the less unscriptural or mischievous on that aecount. 
When Dr. Pusey, for instance, laments over the less of 
| the erorcisms at baptism, is there anything ambiguous 
| in his language! When he breathes his pious aspirations 
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for the restoration of those Popish practices, is he unin- 
telligible !—No ; we only complain of his language being 
too clear,—so clear, indeed, that nobody can mistake his 
admiration of Romish mummery, and his desire to have 
the Christian simplicity of the baptismal rite in the An- 
glican Church degraded by its adoption. 

Again, when the Oxford-tract men deplore the loss of 
the Roman Catholic ritual, is there any ambiguity in 
their language !—None whatever. They make it as ma- 
nifest as the sun at noonday, that they would rather see 
that ritual clasped to the bosom of our reformed Church 
than the Bible itself. What is their language? We ad- 
yerted to it once before ; but to show how far it illus- 
trates the “ ambiguity” spoken of, we bring it again 
under the notice of our readers. The tract-men say, 
that “ as a whole, the Catholic ritual—(mark the appli- 
cation, there, of the word, “ Catholic”’)—was a precious 
possession ; and if we who have escaped from Popery 
have lost, not only the possession, but the sense of its value, 
it is a serious question whether we are not like men who 
recover from some serious illness, with the loss or injury 
of their sight or hearing—whether we are not like the 
Jews returned from captivity, who could nerer find the 
rod of Aaron, or the ark of the covenant, which, indced, 
had erer been hid from the world, but then was removed 
JSrom the Temple itself.” 

Upon this passage Dr. Wiseman, the acute and inde- 


fatigable Romish propagandist thus observes :—“ These | 
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doctrines contained in the Notes to the Rhemish Test. 
ment. Our answer was to the effect that Mr. O’Connel 
has no authority whatever to disclaim any doctrines of 
his church; nor has any individual priest or bishop au- 
thority to disclaim, much less to repeal, any tenet o, 
dogma which the church, through its popes and genera] 
councils, has once promulgated. It would be utterly in. 
consistent and absurd to suppose that the decrees of 
“unerring wisdom,” which the INPALLIBLE church of 
Rome puts forth, should be repeatable at the capricious 
pleasure of fallible private gudgment. The church of 
Rome knows nothing of private judgment deciding upon 
points of doctrine. Mr. O’Connell himself, with a strange 
incongruity of argument, worthy of a self-stultifying 
Milesian logician, appeals to the infallible authority of 
the church in expounding points of doctrine, while he 
sets up the right of private judgment to disclaim the 
doctrines contained in the Notes of the Rhemish Bible, 
which have been stamped with the seal of that infallibe 
sanction ! 

But at the time we gave that answer to Mr. O’Connel]’s 
disclaimer of the atrocious doctrines of persecution which 
the Romish church appended to the Testament of mercy, 
or rather to its own perverted version of that Divine 
work, we were not aware, that so late as the year 1816, 

| an edition of the Rhemish Bible was printed in Ireland 
under the patronage of the popish bishops and clergy, 
and another in 1818, containing all the obnoxious notes, 





are grievous lamentations. Thank God we (Romanists) | : ° ° ‘ — 
have no occasion to make them. The deposit of tradi- In that work, thus published under the patronage of 


tional practices, which we received from our fathers, we ; the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, there is the 
have kept inviolate. We have rejected no rite—we have | following note on Matt. xiii. 29, 30:— 

hardly admitted one, in the administration of the Sacra- “The good must tolerate the evil when it is so strong 
ment, since the days of Gelasius or Gregory.” 
does the wily Romanist avail himself of the admissions | ance of the whole church, and commit the matter to 
of the Oxford-tract writers to raise the shout of triumph | God’s judgment in the latter day ; otherwise where ill 
over the Anglican Church, which, by the loss of the Ro- men, be they heretics or other malefactors, may be punish- 
mish ritual, has placed its members in the destitute and | ed or suppressed without disturbance and hazard of the 
unhappy condition of the Jews, deprived of the rod of | good, they may and ought, by public authority, either 
Aaron, and the ark of the covenant. It is true we Pro- | spiritual or temporal, to be chastised or EXECUTED.” 
testants have the Bible; but what is the Bible compared | Again: on Luke ix. 55,—in which our blessed Re- 
with the Romish ritual! The sacred volume of scrip- | pEEMER reproved his disciples, James and Jonny, who 
tural truth is valueless compared with the possession of | had asked him whether they should call down fire from 
the Popish ceremonials !—the Scriptures are no substi- | heaven upon the Samaritans who had refused him assist- 
tute for the ritual of Rome, the loss of which is equiva- | ance, and emphatically told them, “ Ye know not what 


Thus | that it cannot be redressed without danger and disturb- _ 


lent to the loss of the ark of the covenant among the 
Jews, and therefore irreparable!—Does Dr. Bagot | 
[The Bishop of Oxford] include such Papistical ab- | 
surdity as this among what he is pleased to desig- 
nate as, the “ recalling of forgotten truths?” If so, 
the sooner he exchanges his Protestant mitre for a. 
Romish one, the sooner will he find the ark of the 


manner of spirit ye are of,’—the Rhemish Bible has the 
subjoined note :— 

“ Not justice, nor all rigorous punishment of sinners, 
is here forbidden, nor Exias’s act reprehended, nor the 
cHuRCH ur Christian princes blamed for putting heretics to 


| DEATH—but that none of those be done for desire of our 
| particular revenge, or without discretion, and regard of 


covenant, which we Protestants have Jost; for he will their amendment and example to others.” . . 
then regain that “precious possession”—the “Rom-| Now, whether is the Rhemish Testament—reprinted, 
ish ritual” —over the loss of which the tract-men weep, | , h sa of 
and will nut be comforted, mourning like men without ® the Wesleyan Methodists aver, under the patronage 0 
hope, to the great exultation of the Popish assailants of | the Irish Roman Catholic bishops, or the rostrum decla- 
the Reformed Church. rations of Mr. O’Connell, to be received authoritatively 

sh, O'CONNELL, IN A DILEMMA _by good Catholics, as the true doctrines of their infallible 
ng em: nem Church? Is Mr. O’Connell the one privileged man that 

: K = j . . . 

July 13, 1839 —It will be recollected how boldly Mr. _ has aright to interfere with, and, by his private judgment, 


O’Connell, in his letter to the Wesleyan Methodists, | : . tan al 
expound these doctrines, so as to suit the complexion 0 


djsclaimed on his own part, and on the part of all Ro- | ‘ 
man Catholics, whether clergy or laity, the persecuting | the times, or of his temporary audience ! 





THE EMIGRANTS SONG. 


[** We stood on a crowded pier, where a multitude assembled to watch the departure of a band of Cornish emigrants who were a 
to embark for New Zealand. These voluntary exiles entered the boats that bore them for ever from their native land with yore vale 
stniles of gladness, saying, as they cheerfully departed, ‘ Give us joy, we shall return no more.” An old woman of seventy, ne ges ’ 
answered indignantly, ‘I am,’ when an inquiry was made as to whether she too was going. Eighty from one parish departed toge oe 
they left not a relative behind them. Their vessel rode at anchor at a short distance from the shore.—For a few moments after every - 
had reached the ship there was profound silence ;—then a mournful cry arose, faintly borne over the still waters. My little compan 
said, * They sing a hymn ;’ but in my own mind I thought it was the irrepressible burst of grief which succeeded the emigrant’s 


Farewell.” } 
Fortu from our fathers’ homes, 
We come a dauntless band, 
With every pulse of sorrow still’d, 
To leave our native land. 
With shouts we gain the crowded shore, 
And return no more, 


Our fathers’ homes have been 
' A scene of toil and grief ; 
In vain we plough’d our stubborn land 
To yield our souls relief. 
Gladly we leave its fata! shore, 
To return no more. 
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England,—the time has been, 
The strongest man would grieve ; 
Hearts, like the riven oak, would break, 
Thy boasted land to leave : 
Yet gladly shall we quit thy shore, 
To return no more. 


And can our spirits rise 
To tempt the stormy sea ? 
We have no crimes to weigh us down, 
We have been guiltless,—free. 
Why should we joy to leave thy shore, 
To return no more ? 


Birds in a garden set, 
Whose fruits are turned to gold ; 
So we in English Edens dwelt, 
And pined midst stores untold. 
Should we then mourn to quit the shore 
Where starve the poor ? 


Our wives have droop’d from pain, 
Our little ones have died ; 
And still the lordlings of the land 
Roll’d by us in their pride. 
Uh cursed be the flinty shore 
That spurned its poor! 


Sorely we’ve been beset 
By cares too great to tell : 
Taxation, with his iron gripe, 
Hath made our bosoms swell, 
And driv’n us from our father’s door, 
A homeless poor. 


In summer’s golden prime 
We view’d with honest glee 
Our orchards teem with promis’d gain, 
Our flocks make glad the lea : 
Oh then we praised old England’s shore, 
And wept no more. 


We rose at early dawn 
To whet the ready scythe ; 
But craftily the parson came 
To seize his oft-claim’d tithe. 
We vow’d to leave a priest-ruled shore, 
And return no more. 


THE EMIGRANT’S SONG. 
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They wrong God’s mighty Power 
Who make us bend the knee, 
And pay to state-religions, when 
Our Saviour set us free. 
Away !—we bend the knee no more 
On Compulsion’s shore. 


And shall we leave behind 
The foes who mock’d our pain 
Shall thousand ages roll away, 
And we not meet again ! 
Oh yes! we gladly quit their shore, 
To return no more. 


And shall we leave behind 
The friends we’ve loved so well ? 
Oh no ! together will we roam, 
In freer lands to dwell. 
England—we quit thy chain-bound shore, 
And return no more. 


The infant at the breast, 
The mother fond and true, 

The grandame with her palsied limbs, 
The youth with health’s bright hue ; 

All leave behind their native shore, 
And return no more. 


Ah why this starting tear! 
Have we not ceased to feel ! 
In poverty’s rough school we learn’d 
Our weaker pow’rs to steel. 
England hath cast us from her shore, 
We will weep no more. 


(Vainly the effort made : 
Nature asserts her sway, 
And o’er each rugged feature now 
The better feelings play.) 
England,—we love our native shore, 
Though scorn’d and poor ! 


However bright our home, 
And free from care and pain, 
Our hearts are bound to Albion’s isle 
By strong Affection’s chain: 
Our echoing voices bless the shore 
We behold no more ! R. 





RAILWAY 


THERE is much that is excellent, ably put, and 
well-timed in this pamphlet. ‘That railway re- 
form is needed, there is no question ; whether for 
remedying evils already in existence, or providing 
against prospective grievances. Andif it be setabout 
before the railway monopoly shall grow into one 
of those complicated evils with which this country 
is cursed, usually termed “ great interests,” “ vested 
rights,” a something, in other words, opposed to 
the public interest ; a something protected for the 
small advantage of the few, to the great loss of the 





many,—then the necessary retrospective, and also 


the precautionary reforms will be the more easily 
accomplished. The anticipation of the immense 
benefits which ought to accrue to the public 
from well-constructed railways, properly and vi- 
gilantly managed, has led to remissness on the 
part of government; by which the natural selfish- 
ness of mankind, which is never displayed in all its 
avidity and odiousness save among corporate bodies 
and joint-stock companies, has not failed to profit, 

* Its Expediency and Practicability considered, with a 


copious ———— containing a description of all the Railways 
in Great 





Shares ; Statistical and Parliamentary Returns, Ac., Ae. 
London: Pelham Richardson 
VOL. X.— NO. CXIX. 


REFORM.* 


But it is enough, that if legislative interference 
with railway companies is called for, or at all 
warrantable, the sooner it is had recourse to the 
better. The utility of such interference is de- 
monstrated by the single fact, that while, during 
the last five months of 1841, twenty-two persons 
became the victims of accident, or rather of culp- 
able negligence, interference on the part of the 
Executive, to protect the lives of the lieges, re- 
duced the number of casualties, in 1842, to only 


one person killed. Accidents on railways are‘now 


of rare occurrence. ‘Ihe main fact which, in this 
pamphlet, oust strike every one at the first glance, 
is the exorbitant expense of travelling on nearly 
every one of the great lines, compared with what the 
necessary cost and fair profits of the companies on 
their capital should warrant were the system better 
administered ; and compared with the rates of rail. 
way travelling onthecontinental lines, which are un- 
der the superintendence of government, and public 


property. Coal is generally as plentiful and cheap 





ritain and Ireland, fluctuations in the prices of | 


in England as in Belgium, machinery and metals 

are cheaper, and the interest of money lower ; why, 

then, is the rate of the tranemission of passengers 

ro much higher /—The only anower is, jobbing and 
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gross mismanagement originally, and the cupidity 
of the share-holders ministered to by Directors and 
their well-paid servants ; and that railway pro- 
tors are above all control, as they can defy the 
principle of fair competition. This, the peculiar | 
nature of their property—their monopoly—gives 
them impunity in doing. The avidity of gain of | 
some of the railway companies appears to over-_ 
shoot the mark, which is the usual one of all | 
dealers,—as much profit, with as little trouble as | 
possible. In endeavouring to mulct the public, 
they sometimes injure themselves. Their zeal for 
gain blinds them ; and they are continually chang- | 
ing their rates, and experimenting upon how much | 


| 
} 


more the public will bear, and the concern still | 
pay. The statutes that have been passed as a 
check on railway monopoly, and for the protection | 
of the public, are, too often, practically, of no more | 
value than as much waste paper. It was provided in } 
the railway acts, that the roads should be open to | 
the public, on paying the proprietors a certain | 
amount of toll for the liberty of running carriages, as | 
on theold turnpike roads; but totally forgotten that 
carriages on a railway without the necessary sup- 
plies of water, fuel, &c., and the right to stop, to 
take up and set down passengers, were of no value 
whatever. Even where judgment has been given 
against companies in courts of law, they have paid 
yo attention whatever to them. They are rich and | 
powerful, and can defend their own wrong. We | 
now quote from the pamphlet :— 

There are some Railway Companies who do not stop 
here, but openly violate the law by exceeding the charge | 
which their respective Acts permit them to make; but | 
that of course can only happen with those railways 
whose charges are so limited. On two of the greatest | 
lines in the kingdom, the fares are limited by Act of | 
Parliament to 34d. per mile; but if we refer to their , 
table of fares, we find that both charge, on some parts of | 
their respective lines, 20 to 25 per cent. beyond what | 
the law permits. 

Why do the public submit to it? The poor public | 
must submit to many a grievous imposition, and that | 
amongst the number. What is everybody’s business is | 
nobody’s business; the occupation of an informer is not | 
a very popular one in this country; nor is it particularly | 
desirable for a private individual to enter into a Chan- | 
cery suit with a rich and powerful Company, for the | 
purpose of discovering, some two or three years hence, | 
should he be so fortunate as to have his case quickly | 

} 
} 
| 


| 


disposed of, the different constructions that lawyers are 
enabled to put on an Act of Parliament; the plain way- 
faring man finds it therefore much easier to submit 
patiently, or impatiently if he prefer it, to the unjust 
charge, aud pass on his way. A curious feature in the | 
half-yearly meetings which take place of railway pro- 
prietors, is the great tact they display in avoiding any | 
reference to practices of the Directors, either of an ille- 
gal or doubtful nature, which have for their object an 
increase of their revenue. . . . . 

But, indeed, Railway Companies have seldom occasion 
to violate the letter of the law, however they may de- | 
part from its spirit : if they were to charge in nine cases | 
out of ten what the law permits them to do, their rail- 
ways would soon become comparatively deserted, and 
used only by the most opulent classes. On the Great 
Western, the Company might charge from London to 
Bristol, 35s. on every passenger; but even in first class 
carriages they do not find it to be their interest to charge 
more than 30s.; for the second class, 20s.; but even 
those fares, so much below what the law permits them 
to receive, were ineffectual in securing a complete 


REFORM. 


only 12s, and 14s., still continued on the road, and to 
_ drive them off it was necessary to carry third class pas. 
_sengers at 12s. 6d.; this of course succeeded. The case 
| was the same with the London and Birmingham and 
| other great railways, which at the commencement car- 





monopoly, as the old coaches, whose regular fares were 


ried only first and second class passengers, but com- 


| menced running third-class trains when they found that 


their monopoly would be incomplete without them. 
From the foregoing it will be seen, that the interference 
of the legislature in respect to the tolls and fares of the 
Companies, have been without any practical utility. . . 

High fares must ever be the result of the present 


| system; that is to say, hiyh compared with the cost of 
| transmission ; for however low the latter may be, it does 


not in the slightest degree affect the charges made to 
the public. The only point of consideration with the 
Directors, is to fix the fares at that rate which will pro- 


_ duce the greatest profit to the shareholders; and accord- 
ingly they adapt the sliding scale within certain limits, 


moving up and down until they either have or conceive 
they have hit the exact point that will best pay, without 
any reference whatever to the wants or wishes of the 
public. The Grand Junction lately, though paying 10 
per cent. on its capital, raised its fares 27 per cent.; the 
Company may, perhaps, gain one per cent. by the advance; 
even that is doubtful : but supposing such to be the case, 
what a loss and inconvenience the public are put to for 


| the attainment of such a comparatively paltry result ! 


The Company gain but the twenty-seventh part of that 
which they are enabled to take from the community. 

Thus the experiments of the Directors on many of 
the lines, to ascertain what is the best paying rate, 
occasion continual fluctuation in the fares; and 
the convenience to the public in the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed is an element never taken into 
consideration. Nor, indeed, is such disinterested 
benevolence to be expected. It is more convenient 
to receive a shilling from five hundred persons, 
than sixpence from a thousand ; and for this rea- 
son the higher rate is preferred, though it yield 
no more profit to the shareholders. The principle 
is illustrated in the case of the Blackwall Railway, 
which, with all its shifts and thrift (and we should 
say because of them) does not thrive. When the 
fares on that line were raised last year, the receipts 
fell off 16 per cent., and the number of passengers 
41 per cent. 

It formed no business of the Directors to refer to the 


loss inflicted on the public to a still greater extent than 
that incurred by the Company. . . . . The Black- 
wall is given merely as an instance of what is constantly 
occurring on all railways, until the Directors for the 
time-being are satisfied that they are charging the highest 
paying fares. The capabilities of a railway for convey- 
ing goods and passengers are almost unlimited ; and it 
would be difficult to say what number might be convey- 
ed during eight weeks on the Blackwall; but even with- 
out the slightest alteration being made in any of the pre- 


sent arrangements of the Company, either as to power 
of machinery, increase in the number of carriages, oF 
frequency of trips, more than a million could be con- 


veyed in eight weeks: the carriages which run back - 
forward every quarter of an hour between London an 

Blackwall and the intermediate stations, carry about 50 
persons on an average each trip, while at the same time 
there is ample accommodation for more than ten times 
that number. Here, then, is an enormous waste : 

power that should be usefully employed for the public 
good ; 250 individuals, who now must plod their wey 
backwards and forwards on foot along the line, might : 
added to those 50, without any extra expense, all 0 
whom would be happy to avail themselves of the railway 
were the fares as low as what they might be. Here, 
then, is illustrated the great evil of the present system 5 
the interests of the public are never for a moment const 


dered by railway proprictors. 
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It is scarcely to be expected that railway proprie- 
tors should, more than other men, consider the 
mere interests of the public, though this makes it 
the more necessary for the public to attend to its 
own interest. In no more glaring and obnoxious 
way is the selfishness of railway companies dis- 
played than in the impediments thrown in the way 
of the poorer classes of travellers, or of those who 
find it necessary to sacrifice both comparative 
comfort, or Juxury and vanity, to economy, by 
using the third-class trains. And this also holds, 
ina less degree, of the second-class trains. By every 
expedient, and even by trick, travellers are forced, if 
possible, into the most expensive trains. The fares 
by railway are, on several of the lines, as those from 
London to Birmingham and Bristol, higher than the 
old coach fares. ‘To Bristol there was a regular 
daily coach at 20s. inside, and 12s. outside ; and | 
now the fare is 30s. by the first-class carriages, 
and 20s. by the second. To show how passengers | 
are thirled to the dearest mode of conveyance, we | 
shall again quote. 

The Grand Junction may be taken as an example, as 
it is a section of the great line of communication between | 
the metropolis and midland counties and the north of | 
England and Scotland. This railway runs six trains | 
per day each way, and of these only two carry second-— 
class passengers ; one of which is at the rather early | 
hour, for general convenience, of six o’clock in the morn- | 
ing, the other at half-past four in the afternoon. The | 
other four trains carry exclusively first-class passengers | 
at £1, 6s., and £1, 7s. 6d., so that travellers arriving at 
Birmingham in the early part of the day must either | 
remain until half-past four before they can continue | 
their journey by a second-class train; or, should they | 
arrive after that hour, remain until the next morning. 
It was very different under the old coach system; even | 
the mail coaches carried as many outside as they did 
inside, and the ordinary coaches double or treble as 
many. At any time of the day the passenger could | 
start from Birmingham for Liverpool, or vice versa, pay- 
ing no more than 12s. or 14s.; whilst now, to avoid de- 
tention, he must pay double that sum, or submit to the 
inconvenience and delay of having his journey interrupted 
for six, eight, or twelve hours, as the case may be. In | 
the second-class fares there is an advance of nearly 50 | 
per cent. on the old outside coach places. 

This plan of having a first-class train on one railway | 
to meet the next train of another, works, as might be | 
expected, well for the proprietors, when it can be well | 
carried out. It is found better [by passengers] to sub- 
mit to necessity, pay the increased fare, and pass on. 
'he Grand Junction has carried out this scheme more 
fully than most other railways; and has consequently 
paid better dividends. It has also, within the last few 
years, increased its fares on all classes from 20 to 80 
per cent. 

There are other means of coercing third-class 
passengers, and compelling them to draw their 
slender purses for the benefit of the proprietors. 

_ The object is attained in a variety of ways: by hav- 
ing but one train in the day, as on the Birmingham and 
Grand Junction ; by starting at the most inconvenient | 
hours, as on the Great Western, together with being | 
detained a long time on the road, subject to every 
species of inattention and neglect: such are the general 
features. of third-class railway travelling. On some 
railways the porters are not permitted to assist “wagon” 
passengers, as they are contemptuously called, with their 
luggage, or in any other way which they might require. 
Un no railway in the kingdom is the system of subject- 
ing third-class passengers to every possible discomfort, 
in order to compel them to travel by a higher class train, 
carried out to a greater extent than on the Great West- 
The directors of this railway clung with great 
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pertinacity to the plan of putting third-class passengers 
next to the engine and tender, even after the danger of 
such a course of proceeding had been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of everybody but themselves. To such an ex- 
tent did the virtuous indignation of one of these directors 
proceed against those third-class passengers whom he 
thought should not be there, that he mooted the pro- 
position of employing sweeps to go in amongst thent, 
and thus effectually drive out every man or woman who 
should find it in any way disagreeable to come in con- 
tact with those gentry ;—but, indeed, there has been no 
occasion to proceed to such extreme measures, the object 
has been otherwise as effectually obtalned. 

It appears to be the studied purpose of the 
Directors on this line to make third-class travel- 
ling as uncomfortable as is possible upon any rail- 
way, where jolting is impracticable. An admirable 
leading article is quoted from The Times on the 
subject. To The Times the author says—“ The 
poor of this country are indebted for the possibility 
The Times, after 


showing the inconveniencies and positive hardship 
to which poor travellers on the Great Western 
line are subjected by the arbitrary conduct of the 
Directors, comes to the main point,—the necessity 
of a superintending control over the irresponsible 


power of the Boards—and remarks— 

The French, who are now following out the system of 
railways extensively, are provided against these de- 
ficiencies, should they arise, in a much better manner 
than we are at home: because the Government of that 
country having identified itself in elose alliance with 
these undertakings, by affording assistance in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, have the superior right of interfering 
without encountering the condemnation of that patt of 
the public who may be interested in the maintenance of 
the supremacy of railway directorates against such su- 
It is a favourite expression among our rail- 
way interest, and one that certainly has once or twice 
occasioned strong opposition against the inspection of 
the Board of Trade in these matters, viz., that the 
Government having, in the first instance, refused all re- 
sponsibility, and allowed private capitalists to surmount 
the difficulties which these undertakings presented, ought 
now not to provoke or desire an immediate connexion 
with their management. But the great answer to all 
this is, that where the safety or convenience of the 
public is concerned, there the Government have the 
power of inspection, and will exercise it for their benefit. 

Soconcludes The Times ; but the author of the pam- 


phlet pursues and attempts to solve the dificulty :— 
How can the Government compel Railway Companies 
to adopt any measures that the latter may consider 
detrimental to their interests, without giving them re- 
muneration? A bargain was made with these great 
Companies to carry passengers at 34d. per mile ; it is only 
within the last couple of years, for their own interest, 
that they carried third-class passengers at 14d. per mile; 
they might abolish “ wagons” altogether to-morrow if 
they thought proper. They adopt the system of annoy- 
ance to third-class passengers merely for the ny, ya of 
driving them into better carriages, and that they do gain 
by it there can be no doubt. . . The London 
and Birmingham Company state in their report, that the 
mileage on their line, for the last half-year, was, for the 
first class, 11,043,483, second 12,192,051, and for the 
third only 2,140,705 miles. Now, when we compare 
this-account with other railways, where, from peculiar 
circumstances, the directors find it necessary to give 
greater accommodation to the poorer class of trave 
we then find, that instead of their not constituting more 
than a fifth or a tenth of the aggregate number, they 
frequently amount to two-thirds or three-fourths. When 
a railway has secured to itself the exclusive conveyance 
of passengers, it raises its third-elass fares as well as 
others to the highest point it can do so with safety; the 
ouly check on one side being the fear of driving the 
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public to some irregular or chance mode of conveyance, 
and on the other, their inability to pay the fare. Within 
the last twelvemonths, the Grand Junction has raised 
its third-class fares 27 per cent.: should a further ad- 
vance be found profitable, it will of course be made. 

The author of the pamphlet is far from wishing 
to invade the rights of private property, even to 
benefit the general interest. He would keep the 
same good faith with the public Carrier as with 
the public Creditor ; yet he contends that the sys- 
tem adopted is bad, and should be improved by the 
meanshe points out ; first making due compensation 
to the parties interested, and also obtaining their 
consent. He cites an article from The Edinburgh 
Review, in which the subject is viewed in the 
broadest light, and the bad consequences of hasty 
legislation clearly demonstrated :— 


“The immediate effect of the establishment of a rail- | 


way is to invest the proprietors with a monopoly of the 
closest kind ; to extinguish instantaneously and effectu- 
ally all competition, and to place the community, in 
some of its most important concerns, completely at the 
mercy of individuals, endued by no motive of action but 
their own selfishness, swayed by every gust of prejudice 
and passion, and too often as profoundly ignorant of 
even their own real interest as they are exclusively de- 
voted tu its advancement.” . . “ Most confident 
are we that the legislature acted with no little blindness 
in confiding the monopoly of concerns so important as 
the avenues of public communication to the uncontrolled 
possession of private capitalists. When we see the lavish 
expenditure incurred in works of this description ; when 
We see enormous sums awarded to landed proprietors, 
not as a compensation for property injured, but as a 
bribe for their concurrence in projects from which none 
will benefit more largely than themselves ; when we see 
the shameful waste of money in fictitious contests be- 
tween opposing lines got up by speculating and scheming 
proprietors, before an act of incorporation can be ob- 
tained ; and when we remember that this cost of con- 
struction, this extortion of proprietors, this harvest of 
projectors, must all eventually swell the fare to be im- 
posed upon the passenger, and so far throw an obstacle 
in the way of intercourse, we cannot but regret that the 
state has not adopted measures to reduce expenses 
which will ultimately be saddled on the community. 
And when, in addition to the cost of the original estab- 
lishing of a railway, we observe the despotism already 
exercised by its proprietors over the pockets, the time, 
the convenience, and the safety of the public submitted 
to their caprice ; when we find fares raised to the 
utmost that the public will consent to pay, the rate of 
travelling entirely incommensurate with the speed the 
country might reasonably expect ; when we see the 
press teeming with instances of negligence the most 
gross, regulations the most capricious and unjust, we 
deeply lament that a matter so peculiarly of public 
moment has not, from the first, been made a national 
concern.” 


Our Jaisser faire system is then contrasted with 
that of Belgium, where the government has taken 


the public means of communication entirely into | 


its own hands. No one objects to the government 
assuming the sole power of the Post-office, but 
why then to the transmission of travellers and of all 
kinds of goods as well as letters and small parcels ? 

It isa pregnant fact that, with all the powers of 
steam to aid us, travelling is in general no cheaper 
now than it was twenty years since. Time alone 
is saved, and that is much, though it need not pre- 
clude other advantages. Time may be much money 
to a first or second class traveller, but it is of little 
or no value to a poor man travelling, perhaps, in 
quest of employment, which will yield him little 
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when obtained. The author’s plan of Railway 
Reform, by government buying up on an equitable 
principle the entire property, is too complicated 
and full of details and calculations to be exhibited 
in our pages. We refer for it to the pamphlet. It 
is enough, in one important province, that he con. 
templates increasing the profits of all railways by 
the very satisfactory means of reducing the rates 
of travelling, and thus increasing the number of 





passengers. The present fares from Dublin to 
Kingstown are, for third-class passengers, less than 
a farthing a mile, and the concern prospers ; while 
that of Blackwall, with all its changes, languishes, 
_and has occasioned great loss to the shareholders, 
Of this short line, which may be called but a long 
| street, or at most an outlet from London, it is justly 
| remarked, 


The fares on it can scarcely be reduced too low, an 
important fact which its Directors have yet to learn. 
They have tried all sorts of experiments except the right 
one, and that is, very low fares. The fares that will 
probably pay them best are 2d. and 3d. between Black- 
wall and London, and 1d. and 2d. for the short stations, 
with the fares doubled on Sunday. Let them try that 
scale for a month, and they may possibly find their 
affairs in a somewhat better situation. ° ° : 

The Blackwall is gaining about £100 per week by a 
reduction of 30 per cent. ; a further reduction of 30 per 
cent. might be safely made, without the fear of incurring 
any loss. 

The Dublin and Kingstown, by adopting the “ half 
farthing” principle, which is a reduction of about 80 per 
cent., have raised their dividends from 4 to 5 per cent. 
| The Glasgow and Greenock, by reducing their fares 
70 per cent., have considerably improved their affairs. 

On many railways the result, I have no doubt, would 
be the same: the Liverpool and Manchester, for in- 
stance, have but two classes, the highest class 6s. 6d., 
and the lowest 4s. 6d. I doubt very much if there 
would be any loss incurred by changing them to 2s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d., and adding a third-class train at ls. ; 

A reduction of 70 per cent. on the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway would probably, on the contrary, re- 
duce their receipts by £150,000 per annum. 

The receipts on most of the great leading lines would 
probably suffer in a proportionate degree. 

The loss of nearly a million from the present 


amountof receipts might, it is estimated, accrue over 
the whole country ; but let us look to the counter- 
balancing advantages, supposing the whole of the 
railways were managed by the government :—they 


are such as to extinguish the nominal loss. . 
Before sweeping away half a hundred boards of di- 

rectors, and along with them their thousand and one 
diversified and conflicting laws and by-laws, ordinances, 
rules, and regulations, together with the “ committees 
of investigation,” and their ponderous reports, we must 
| first settle who are to be their successors. Under what 
system shonld the railways be managed? I believe the 
best system would be that which would approach near- 
est to that of our own post-office. One individual of 
rank and talent, and a member of the cabinet, to have 
the sole management, responsible, of course, to the g0- 
vernment and the country for the due performance of 
his duty; or perhaps, what would be better, as the 
| Board of Trade was lately constituted, the president 1n 
| the House of Peers, and the vice-president in the House 
_ of Commons. 
| I would propose four classes of passengers :— 
The first class one penny per mile, 
The second class three farthings per mile, 
| to travel by the same train, at the rate of 25 miles per 
hour, stoppages included. 

The third class one halfpenny per mile, 

The fourth class one farthing per mile, 








| 
| 
| 











er 





to travel by the same train, at the rate of 15 miles per 
hour, stoppages included, and be despatched twice a 
day, at the most convenient hours for the poorer classes. 

The slower rate of travelling is to save the tear 
and wear caused by friction, and the higher price 
is to go to the account of increased speed, all 
the carriages being made comfortable. Although 
the rate of mileage is thus reduced for all classes of 
travellers, and consequently the gross receipts, it 
is not imagined by our author that any burthen 
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will fall upon the public revenue from this reduc- 
tion, while the lower rates will be a great boon to the | 
whole travelling population. The practicability | 
of the author’s scheme is illustrated by Mr. Row- | 
land Hill’s admirable plan of Post-office reform, 
which, it is by the way incidentally stated,can never | 
he completely carried out until the Railways, like 
the Post-office, shall become public property. 


Whatever advantages the public would derive from | 
the complete carrying out of Mr. Hill’s plan of Post- | 


office reform, and no doubt they would be very great, a 
greater sacrifice of revenue would be necessarily invol- 
ved than the government would be willing to concede. | 
If, on the contrary, the railways belonged to govern- | 
ment, not only would the country be saved what it at | 
present pays for the transmission of mails, but be en- 
abled to carry out Mr. Hill’s reforms to their full ex- 
tent. 

The change which I propose is to some extent, al- 
though but in a limited degree, analogous to that of Mr. 
Rowland Hill’s Post-office reform. It will be necessary 
to examine the difference in principle on which they are 
founded, the circumstances in which they are placed, 
and how far the results attending the one can be regard- 
ed as a test for the success or non-success of the other 
in a financial point of view. 

First. In Mr. Hill’s plan, the postage was reduced to 
one-sirth of what it formerly had been, and the decrease 
to the revenue in consequence amounted to £900,000. 
In the railway reform which I propose, the reduction is 
only to one-third, and the decrease in the receipts from 
the railways I have estimated at a million sterling. 

Second. Mr. Hill’s plan, in the important matter of 
finance, has fallen considerably short of what was anti- 
cipated, by having adopted the fixed-duty principle, 
instead of a graduated scale, which I believe would have 
been most advantageous in this case, whatever it may 
be in others. 


We cannot concur in this opinion ; and at all | 
events it does not bear on the question under dis- | 
cussion. There is, as the author contends, a total | 
difference between the case of Railways and the 
Post-office, so far as revenue is involved. | 

By Post-office reform, the deficiency of £900,000 in | 
the receipts is a direct loss to the revenue, and has to be | 
met with direct taxation to that amount; by the pro- | 
posed plan of railway reform, the revenue does not suffer 
to the amount of a single farthing. The revenue which 
the railway yields to the government is about £200,000: 
not only is that item left untouched in the expenditure, 
but the amount paid by the Post-office is deducted from 
the receipts ; the gorernment would but lose in effect by 


reduced charges what it would otherwise gain by continu- 
iny the present rates. 


But the reasoning which is meant to establish 
this proposition is too elaborate for our limits, nor 
are we sure of its accuracy. Among the contem- | 
plated economical advantages to the public would | 
be the perfect working of Mr. Rowland Hill’s 
plan ; the free transmission of the mails to every | 
Village and hamlet ; of paupers to their parishes 
and unions ; the cheap conveyance of troops, pub- 
lie officers, and of all kinds of military and nayal 
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stores. To effect ail this, it is proposed that go- 
vernment shall become possessed of all the railway 
property in the kingdom, by converting the shares 
into three per cent. stuck, at the rate of £106 stock 
for every £100 worth of railway property. 

This rate, at the present price of consols, would be very 
high ; but as a matter of justice, good policy, and expe- 
diency, it ought to be high. 

Some proprietors would think the rate not nearly 
high enough, while others would most gladly grasp 
at it. Another, a great moral advantage contem- 
plated, is annihilating a new and fertile source of 
corrupting and ruinous speculation. The ruinous 
consequences of depreciation of railway shares are 
even less unfavourable to habits of prudence and 
sober industry than are unexpected great rises in 
the value of railway property, tempting men to far- 
ther gambling. 


It is thus the plain honest man becomes a “ confirmed 
speculator ;” he gives himself credit for great foresight for 


' what was in effect, so far as he was concerned, mere 


chance. His foresight may not be so acute the next time; 
and, after going through all the variations of good and 
evil success, the result is generally the same with him as 
most other commercial gamblers—bankruptcy. I be- 


lieve nothing can be more pernicious, more destructive 


of the moral and industrious habits of a people, than 
subjecting them to such influences: in the present case 
a property worth upwards of sixty millions sterling is 
continually being operated on by two interested parties, 
and its price in the market raised or lowered as may 
suit the interests of the more powerful party. How much 
better would it be for those who have made bond fide 
investments if they were drawing a certain interest from 
a comparatively unfluctuating capital than incurring 
their present risks, which may one day end in their ruin. 

In a great commercial country like this, speculative 
dealings and time-bargains will always be going on to a 
great extent; but it ought to be the object of govern- 
ment to confine their evil influence, so far as possible, to 
the class of persons who originate them, and endeavour 
to prevent the honest man being injured by the knavish 
transactions of others. 

Having enumerated the commercial and political 


advantages of his plan, in free and extended in- 
tercourse between all parts of the kingdom—in the 
saving of the enormous and most valuable power 
going every day to waste in the grasp of monopoly, 
and which, if well directed, might give the same 
facility to the transmission of persons as of letters 
by Mr. Rowland Hill's thrice-blessed reform, the 


author thus proceeds— 

Great as those political and commercial advantages 
would be, the social and moral advantages would be 
still greater. The barrier would be removed that sepa- 
rates man from man. ‘That which is, in itself, and must 
ever be, a monopoly, would be converted from the sordid 
vehicle of gain to the noblest instrument that science ever 
invented, or philanthropy employed, in extending and 
promoting the happiness of mankind. If it be a bless- 
ing that man should be enabled to go abroad and behold 
the works of his Maker; if it be a blessing that the 
sickly artisan, pent up in the densely-populated city, or 
inhaling the pestilential atmosphere of the crowded 
manufactory, have it within his power to use a short 
interval snatched from labour in renovating his worn- 
down frame ; if it be a blessing that friend should meet 
friend, who are divided from each other, though not, 
perhaps, fifty miles apart, as effectually as though the 
Atlantic rolled between them ; if, in a word, it would be a 
blessing that time and space for all practical purposes 
of communication should be annihilated, and that man, 
flying as it were on the wings of the wind, should enjoy 
to the fullest extent every happiness and comfort whic 
the economy and rapidity of this mode of travelling can 
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confer; if all these be blessings, they are within the | 
reach of the people of this country. 

The adoption of the proposed plan would do injus- 
tice to no man. It would not diminish any branch 
of direct revenue, but increase many branches indi- 
rectly; and as it is detrimental to no particular in- 
terest, nor can be offensive to the prejudices of any | 
party, it should be adopted. | 

If we look abroad to other countries, we find that they | 


| 
| 
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of the scheme propounded, and many of the re- 
forms suggested or hinted at, are as practical as 
they must be found useful. 

It gives us pleasure to notice that the Edinburch 
and Glasgow Railway is not only, as we were 
already aware, one of the best formed and most 
liberally conducted in the kingdom, but was, 


are far in advance of us, in the mode and manner of } from the date of opening, one of the safest and 


establishing and conducting their railways. Belgium we 
have already noticed ; the governments of France, Aus- | 
tria, Russia, Prussia, Holland, and the German States, | 
have considered them undertakings of such paramount | 
importance, as either to have them constructed for the | 
state, or give every encouragement to the capitalist | 
on condition of a very low tariff being fixed. | 

The author then suggests that his plan might | 
be made trial of by the government purchasing one 
railway, say the Blackwall line, and at once re- 
ducing the fares to a half or to a third of the pre- 


sent rates, and proceeds— 

If it is found that people can travel on that railway 
at one-third of what they pay at present, that nobody is 
a loser, and everybody a gainer by the change, try an- 
other, the Liverpool and Manchester; let that railway 
be open to the public, which it is not yet, except in the 
same manner that the London Tavern is—let the fares 
by the first-class trains be 2s. 6d. and 1s. 8d., and by 
the second-class trains, ls. 3d. and 8d.; if the second 
experiment succeed, a final one might be made on the 
London and Birmingham. ‘ ° . ° 

It is proved from the returns of two railways, the 
Glasgow and Greenock, and Dublin and Kingstown, the 
proprietors of which have adopted a rery low scale of 
faves, that the increase of passengers has more than 
made up for the reduction in charges. 

With the description of the railways we shall 
not interfere, though it gives value to the pamph- 
Jet ; nor yet with the tables showing the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of shares, or the statistical and 
Parliamentary returns; but we warmly recom- 
mend the whole of the voluminous pamphlet to 


| cheapest. 





public consideration, Much, if not the whole, 


Even the author of Railway Reform 
allows that the rates are “very moderate,” and 
the accommodation afforded to the great mass of the 
public is found in the fact, that there are on this 
line three times the number of third-class than 


| of second class passengers, while on many of the 


English lines, the numbers are exactly in an in- 
verse proportion. There is an extra train for third 
class passengers at six A.M., where the fare is 
2s. Gd., or nearly three times less than is paid hy 
third-class passengers on some of the English rail- 
ways. This Company have, however, been kept 
in check by the Canal, which is nearly parallel to 
their line ; and no doubt they find their account in 
the lowrate, which givesan increased numberof pas- 
sengers. It is about seven times as costly to poor 
people to travel on the railway from Manchester 
to Liverpool as from Glasgow to Greenock ; but 
the Liverpool company receive 10 per cent. on their 
capital. 

Without being prepared to go all at once the 
full length of the author of Railway Reform, every 
one must admit that some degree of legislative in- 
terference is imperatively called for; and if so, much 
may be gained by studying the facts and details, and 
preliminary discussion found in this able and well- 
timed pamphlet. If the public are not vigilant, it 
will soon have to contend against as thoroughly 
consolidated and powerful a band of monopolists in 
the public Carriers, as in the land and sugar lords. 
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Reminiscences of Syria, and Fragments of a Journal and 
Letters from the Holy Land. By Lieut.-Colonel E. 
Napier. 2 volumes 12mo. London: Newby. 


CoLoneL Napier is one of the sons of “the old Com- 
modore,” and “a true chip of the old block.” While at 
home in the autumn of 1840 on sick leave, his regiment 
being at Gibraltar, he received a pithy and very laconic 
epistle from “the Governor,” telling him that he had 
hoisted his broad pendant on Mount Lebanon, and bid- | 
ding him ask leave to join him there, as he might be of use. | 





Leave was asked, and obtained ; but before the auxiliary | 
reached St. Jean d’Acre, the heat of the campaign was 

over, and his father off for Beyrout ;—so nothing re- | 
mained for him save to muse and moralize, and read 
a lesson in this Quaker-like fashion to Ministers at War. 


“ War, bloody war,” may look very pretty on paper, 
and “ glory” sounds very fine; but, to appreciate the ef- | 
fects of the former, I would recommend Monsieur Thiers, 
or my Lord Palmerston to moralize for an hour amidst 
the fragments of Acre, amusing themselves in the mean- 
while by raking out the half-putrid remains of mortality 
from under the still reeking and smouldering ruins, and 
then see with what gusto they could either sit down to | 
dinner, or pen a despatch on the subject. . . 5 + 
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As we advanced towards the western defences, we 
overtopped the casemated barracks aid square, protect- 
ed by the line wall, and now only tenanted by a few poor 
Egyptian women,—who, huddled up in a corner, and 
shrouded in their veils, appeared to be mourning over 
their desolate condition—numerous carcases of donkeys, 
and a few Turkish soldiers, who were already quietly 
smoking the pipe of repose. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 

We proceeded to the hospital: here a melancholy 
sight presented itself. The wards were filled with sick 
and wounded, though in a much cleaner state and better 
order than I could have expected; but in the verandah, 


_we beheld the ghastly sight of ten or twelve bodies, some 


badly lacerated, others dreadfully emaciated, and under- 


going the process of being sewed up in canvass, prepara- 


tory to burial; while one sturdy fellow, with tucked-up 
sleeves, was busily employed in cleaning the corpses. . 

. . » Fromhence we proceeded to view the locality 
of the grand explosion, which was probably the princi- 
pal cause of the garrison evacuating the place; and it 
certainly exceeded anything I could have conceived 
possible. For a space of about 400 yards in diameter, 
where once stood the magazine, all now is bare—the very 
fragments of stone and masonry appear as if ground to 
dust by the terrific shock. The only object which seems 
to have escaped destruction is the stem of a solitary date 
tree, whose “ leaf-crowned head,” still gracefully waves 
amidst the surrounding desolation, so forcibly manifested 
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effluvia arising from the mouldering remains of poor hu- 
manity, now trodden under our feet :-— 


And, oh! to see th’ unburied heaps 
On which the lonely moonlight sleeps; 
The very vultures turn away, 

And sicken at so foul a prey, 


And it was certainly remarkable that although human 
legs and arms were to be seen in abundance shooting up 
through the décombres, whilst the bodies of horses, camels, 
and donkeys, strewed the adjacent grounds, not even one 


of those scavengers of the East, the half wild and wan- | 


dering dog of the bazaar, was to be seen partaking of the 


genial feast. The effect of the explosion was most awful, | 
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in the very air we breathe, charged as it is with the | twelve brothers, who had at this time a very remarkable 





| Superior :— 


Padre Rhyllo was by nation a Poley—but spoke 
French, Italian, Spanish,and Arabic, with equal fluency ; 
—in the prime of life, about thirty-five years of age, with 
a handsome countenance, and tall commanding figure ; 
—from the first moment I saw him rein in his horse on 
the beach, methought how much better than the monk- 
ish garb, a soldier’s dress would have befitted such a 
_man,—but when riding by his side, on approaching the 
| battle ground of Boharsef, he detailed the proceedings 
of the day, not merely with ihe gusto of an amateur, but 
in the technical language of a professional man, as he 
described what ought, and what ought not to have been 





as, besides the clearing above-mentioned, it forced part of | done—lauding one movement, and condemning the other, 


the battlements into the fosse, and appeared to have 
lifted up, bodily, several towers of the most solid construc- 
tion. The mischief it occasioned is astounding. 


This is dismal work at the outset; but the reminis- 
cences are rarely of this melancholy complexion. They 


—the thought suddenly flashed across me, that the 


Padre appeared not then what he once had been—that 
| 
| 
| 


the sombre cowl now replaced what was erst a glittering 


| war-casque,—and that the hand which was at that mo- 


are lively and harum-scarum, and generally entertaining, | 


save where the Lieutenant-Colonel thinks it needful to | 


draw largely upon his Eastern learning, instead of con- 
tenting himself with relating his own adventures and 
observations, which are much more racy than his reading. 
He joined the Commodore at Beyrout; and had a rather 
cold reception from Sir Charles Smith, the military com- 
mander. But orders speedily arrived from head-quarters, 
appointing him Assistant Adjutant-General to the British 
Force in Syria; and he remained at Beyrout, in com- 
fortable winter-quarters, with a pleasant native family, 
amusing himself in studying the language and manners 
of the people, and in making excursions to Mount 
Lebanon, or visiting the Syrian chiefs; who were uni- 
versally well-disposed to welcome the son of “the Great 
Commodore,” the national deliverer. Of the moun- 


taineers we have this sketch, which is much more to our | sar 
| the Mountaineers, proved himself of the utmost service. 


| Superior to the narrow views of the generality of monas- 
| tic orders, as a Jesuit, he heartily cotperated with 
| the “heretics,” and lent his utmost aid to expel the 
| Egyptians from these their usurped possessions. 


liking than the elaborate results of the author’s Eastern 
literary studies :— 


If not abundance, at least health and industry ap- 
peared to be the chief characteristics of this hardy race. 
The men employed in the culture of their terraces, or 
engaged in bringing in the mulberry-leaves for the use 





ment outstretched in such an attitude of command, had 
of yore been more familiar to the grasp of a good sword 
than to finger the polished beads of a Friar’s rosary. 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, the character of the 
Monk had been completely thrown off, and he so plainly 
discovered the still lurking propensities of the Soldier, 
that I forthwith taxed him with being a comrade by 
profession. He candidly allowed it to be true ; and I 
afterwards discovered the present Superior of the Jesuits 
of Mount Lebanon, to have been an officer of rank in 
the Polish army, and one of those restless spirits who, 
after the prostration of their fondest hopes of liberty 
and independence, had, through another channel, given 
vent toan ardent spirit of enterprise and activity, by 
enlisting under the religious banners of an order not 
slow in appreciating talents such as he possessed, and 
which had probably been the cause of his present mis- 
sion to the East. ° ° . ° ° ° 

When the insurrection of Lebanon, backed by the 
landing of the Allies at Djouni, promised a successful 
issue, Rhyllo was most active in the good cause ; and by 
the accuracy of his information, and his influence with 


Rhyllo was subsequently removed from the direction of 


| the convent at Bhekfayia, through French interference 


of their silkworms, were a robust and fine-looking set of | at the court of Rome, where he was represented as being 
fellows; and their wives and daughters, availing them- | too favourable to the “heretical” English ; he went to 
selves of the privileges of Christianity, were not ashamed | Malta, but was shortly afterwards obliged to leave that 


to show countenances invariably beaming with smiles, 


island, in consequence, it is said, of interference with 


and often possessing no inconsiderable share of beauty. | the government of the place. 


Many presented the peculiar characteristic of a deep | 
blue eye, shaded by locks of the most raven hue; and | 
whilst the ruddy tinge of health mantled their bronzed | 
countenances, their fine, though often rather portly | 
figures, and upright carriage, marked them as the mo- 
thers and sisters of a race of warriors, capable, if pro- | 
perly led, of battling to the last in the cause of their | 
liberty, rights, and independence, 

In every cottage on whose threshold we set foot, the 
welcome “ Faddal” was pronounced; the rude bat hos- | 
pitable pipe heartily tendered; the children crowded 
round us; the labours of the loom were stopped’; and 
whilst every article of our dress and appointments ap- 
peared to excite wonder and astonishment, particularly 
on the part of the women, the expressions of admiration 
from the latter were unbounded on seing their charms 
faithfully recorded by our ready pencils; and the satis- 
faction they felt was vehemently expressed by endless, 
“ Mashallahs !” (“ wonderful !” “ astonishing !”) 

It was long after dark ere, returning to the convent, 
we found the friars assembled at their evening meal, 
which we were not sorry to partake of ; and the more 
we were in their company, the more we were enabled to 
see of what a shrewd, intelligent class of men, this 
community was composed, 


This refers to a fraternity of Jesuits, consisting of 





A visit to the aged Emir Beschir Cassim enables us to 
see the Syrians at home. The “ Great Commodore's 
son’? was most graciously received, complimented, and 
embraced :— 

We had capitally timed the moment of our arrival, 
which was mid-day, the hour of the first morning meal; 


and, after having been on horseback since sunrise, the 
reader may easily fancy that great was our delight 


_ when a tray, inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, after 


being placed on a low stand, was shortly after covered 
with smoking dishes, containing piles of rice pilaus, and 
every other Eastern delicacy “of the season.” We 
squatted around the “festive board ;’—embroidered 
napkins were duly handed to us by negro slaveg, who 
also deposited opposite each guest a large flat circular 
piece of what greatly resembled a pancake, but which 
turned out to be the “ Khobs” or unleavened bread, in 
general use all over Syria. After these preliminaries, 
the more serious operations of the day commenced by 
our following the Prince’s example, and diving our right 
hands deeply into the savoury mass of pilau before us ; 
—it is true, the Emir, out of compliment to our Frankish 
customs, had provided a couple of silver spoons and forks 
for the occasion ; but remembering the old adage of, 
“Do at Rome as the Romans do,”—we soon found the 
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use for which fingers were originally intended, nor were 
our appetites thereby any way impaired ;—indeed the 
old Emir did not allow us to flinch ; for ever and anon, 
by way of encouragement and compliment, he would 
with his own princely digits tear asunder the wing or 
leg of a fowl, and insist on our partaking of these savoury 
morsels, until a complete state of repletion forced us at 
last to cry “ Hold, enough !” A metal ewer and basin, 
soap and embroidered napkins, were then taken round 
by the attendants, when the guests performed an ablu- 
tion after their manner ; but the Prince was not so easily 
satisfied, for not content with lathering with soap his 
hands and moustache,—the inside of his mouth under- 
went a similar operation, he then rinsed it well out,— 
and uttering a low “ Alhumdolillah,” “ thank God !” im- 
mediately ordered those great promoters of digestion, 
and consequently of health ; the never-failing chibouque 
and narghili. 

After pipes and coffee, a short discussion on the state 
of affairs, during which the Emir complained sadly of 
the neglect of the Turks in not sending him either money 
or provisions for his people,—we adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring apartment to pay a visit to his younger brother 
the Emir Abdallah—whom we found surrounded like- 
wise by a circle of courtiers ; but, in this case, some of 
them dispensed so far with etiquette as to remain seated 
in his presence. 

The gauntlet of coffee, pipes, and sherbet was here to 
be run afresh; after which, following the Emir, we ad- 
journed to a large open space on the side of the hill, 
where the Prince had prepared, for our inspection, a 
muster of his Mountain forces,—which amounted, in all, 
to between two and three thousand men. 

The scene which presented itself at this grand “ re- 
view,” though differing slightly from field days in Hyde 
Park or the Phoenix at Dublin, was nevertheless exciting, 
—and from its novelty, interesting in the extreme. 


While cruising about through the Holy Land, Colonel 
Napier visited Nazareth—taking with him his friend and 
dragoman Giorgio, a Greek—and there saw more of con- 
ventual life :— 


Giorgio, fatigued after his late illness, with the exer- 
tions of the day, retired to bed, at which the Padre ap- 
peared not a little rejoiced ; for, “ Now,” said he, “ that 
we have got rid of the ‘ Maladetto Greco,’ (the cursed 
Greek,) we will go and have a little conversation and 
cena (supper) in my private apartment.” It is impos- 
sible to form any conception of the hatred entertained 
by the various Christian sects in Syria against each other, 
more particularly by the two most powerful ones be- 
longing to the Greek and Latin Churches ; and of this, 
I had now the above specimen. 


We accordingly repaired to the Padre’s “ Sanctum,” | 


where an excellent supper soon appeared ; and when the 
lay-brothers who served it up had retired, the Superior, 
with a knowing wink, proceeding to a recess, produced 
therefrom some bottles of what proved to be most deli- 
cious old wine. 

Padre Deodato Prospero was—unlike the generality 
of his order—a well-informed, intelligent fellow; and I 


took advantage of his sociable humour, to elicit from him | 


all the information I could obtain. He said that the 


convent and church, which had been founded by St. He- | 
lena, contained about twenty friars, most of them Span- | 
iards, but himself and two others were Italians; and | 


that the town of Nazareth was composed of a mixed po- 
pulation of Mahomedans, Catholics, and a few Maronites; 
that, however, the greater part consisted of “ Maladetti 
(rreci.” 

“ But how comes it, most reverend Father,” said I, 
“ that, with such an aversion to heterodoxy, you should 
be here seated in friendly communion with such an arch- 
heretic as myself, of the ‘ Maladetto’ and accursed 
Church of England ?” 

“Oh!” said the ready-witted monk. “ Questo é molto 
diferente ; for although it is true we consider your coun- 
trymen as at present in a benighted state, still we owe 
them gratitude for past services, rendered in a sacred 
cause—the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre; and this 
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very spot was marked by a victory obtained by an Eng. 
lish prince over the unbelievers, by which he became 
master, and retained possession of Nazareth, after putting 
every infidel to the sword. More lately, an Englishman 
did us good service ; forafter the siege of Acre, in 1799 
when Djezzar Pasha threatened to put to death every 
Christian of this place, the English Commodore (Sir 
Sydney Smith) intimated to him, that such an act would 
be instantly followed by the bombardment of the town: 
which threat effectually prevented the execution of this 
inhuman measure. And now,” added the crafty priest, 
“I dare say Sua Eccellenza will do us a good turn, by 
writing to Commodore Napier to have our present rights 
and privileges confirmed under the new order of things.” 


Next morning they visited the famous subterranean 
chapel. Lieutenant-Colonel Napier having feasted with 
Jesuits on Lebanon and in Nazareth, congratulated him- 
self on banqueting with a Jew inJerusalem. Of Zacha- 
riah’s unique feast he tells,— 


During my erratic course through Syria, I had feasted 
with Turks and Arabs, Greeks and Syrians, Maronites, 
Druses, and Mutualis; and it was now written that | 
should break bread with some of the remnants of the 
children of Israel. <A strong stomach, and good appe- 
tite, always rendered me perfectly indifferent as to who 
my companions might be at the social board, if attended 
by a hearty welcome,—and I have relished as much the 
frugal and homely fare under the Bedouin’s rude tent, 
or in the smoky hut of the goat-herd, as the feasts par- 
taken of in gilded kiosks, and perfumed gardens, with 
princes and pashas, Emirs and Seraskiers. But amidst 
all this pleasing variety of different associates, high and 
low, I never found such subjects of interest as on the 
present occasion, when, at the plentiful feast now spread 
before us, we beheld so many various specimens of that 
scattered people, from amongst those different nations 
where they had been dispersed,—* from the one end of 
the earth even unto the other ;’—whose languages they 
had adopted, while so strictly preserving their ancient 
customs and observances,—and: now assembled on the 
very spot where it had once been foretold Abraham 
their forefather, that, “ Of thee I will make a great na- 
tion.” 

In short, Jews of every country now sat at the festive 
board of old Zachariah ; and never, since the days of Ba- 
bel, was heard such a discordant jabber of various lan- 
guages; nor could a well-got-up masquerade have af- 
forded a greater variety of costumes than was presented 
on this occasion, in which even the purlieus of Mon- 
mouth Street appeared to have sent forth a representa- 
tive to the city of David; for I met here with one old 
Israelite, who had spent his life in England, and had 
| now come, as he said, to leave his bones in the land of 
his forefathers. 





On a reconnoitring party, or what he calls a Foray 

beyond Jordan, the Commodore’s son was attended by a 
very motley troop of irregular horse ; cut-throat-looking 
knaves, gathered from every tribe from the Caspian to 
| the Red Sea, and as variously mounted and equipped. 
| Strange, wild adventures were encountered in this foray, 
_in quest of an enemy, where the worst enemy was ex- 
treme cold or hunger. The alarmed inhabitants of 
the villages in the plains of Esdraléon fled before them. 
One night spent at a Fellah Arab village may represent 
| 
| the whole campaign :— 
__ Our party took up their quarters for the night in the 
hut of the Sheikh-el-Belled, the worthy old Ali; who 
did everything in his power to make us comfortable, 
much to the personal inconvenience of a large family of 
goats, the greater part of which were obliged to be 
turned out of doors, to make way for the unexpected 
and self-invited guests. ; 

Seeing we were cold, hungry, and tired, old Ali slew & 
kid, set his females immediately to knead and bake some 
“khobs” on the ashes ; and having kindled a fire in 








the midst of the mud-floor of the hovel, rugs, boat-cloaks, 
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and saddlery were soon disposed around the “ hearth,” | 
and we prepared to make ourselves as much as possible | 
at home for the evening. 

To vermin and filth we had long since been inured ; 
and having now the greatest contempt for the “ flea” 
tribe, I had lately discontinued the use of the linen bag 
in which I at first invariably slept, after an invasion of 
the enemy had been securely guarded against, by hav- 
ing it tightly fastened round the throat. But we had 
to learn that filth and creeping things were not our only 
enemies, for to their number were now added intense 
eold and smoke,—without a fire. The former was almost 
unbearable, whilst oft were we fain copiously to weep over 
the latter ; the volumes of smoke arising from the green 
wood we were, for want of better, obliged to burn, 
being truly distressing to the eyes. ‘The only manner 
of partly escaping from its disagreeable effects was to 
lie down close to the ground, and in that posture “ eat, | 
drink, and be as merry ” as we could. However, so | 
completely is man the child of circumstances and cus- | 
tom, that we at last became quite reconciled to incon- 
veniences and hardships which had at first been consi- | 
dered as almost unbearable ; and as, in company with | 
bearded Sheikhs and robber Bedouins, we voraciously | 
tore to pieces the half-roasted sheep or kid, and dived 
our dexter hands into the heaps of rice before us; lying 
at the same time in the most friendly and promiscuous 
manner amongst the goats, kids, and calves of the 
establishment. When, after having thus eaten our fill, 
and feeling perfectly happy, we rolled ourselves up for 
ihe night near the blazing embers, the thought often 
came across my mind of how fast we were verging into 
the ways of savage life, and how easy appeared to be 
the gradual transition from all the refinements of civili- 
sation to the state of a Cherokee Indian, or Bediwee 
Arab of the Desert! 

On the present occasion we, as usual, invited our host 
to partake of the feast thus hastily, though willingly 
prepared for us; and I completely won the old man’s 
heart by giving him some of the “ schnapps” which | 








Captain Laué had so highly approved of during that | 
morning’s march. At first he appeared to entertain the 
scruples of a true follower of the Prophet, against what 
he considered the forbidden beverage ; but on Mr. Hun- | 
ter,—who now passed off as the Hakeem of the party, | 
—assuring him it was merely a medicine, which would 
render him more young and vigorous, he, after many 
Mashallahs! (wonderful! astonishing!) did full justice | 
to the potent distillery of the old Samaritan Jew. 
“ Wo laish ya Seedi—And why, my lord,” at last said 
the old Sheikh, now warmed with the potent fluid, 
“why does not ‘ Jenabuk’ (your Highness) come and 
settle amongst us, since you say you like our mode of life 
so much!”—“ Ya habeeb—Oh, my friend,” replied I, 
“am I to leave for ever my country and family, to come | 
and reside in a strange land?”—*“ Malish ma be sail— 
Never mind that,” rejoined he; “if you will come and 
settle here, I will give you a house, some goats, and | 
inshallah (please God), if you wish it, you shall have my | 
own daughter in marriage,—and the ‘ bint’ (girl) is 
comely and good-looking.” With numerous expressions | 
of gratitude, and “ Khaiter khairack é khiteer,’ (many 
thanks) for his kind offers, I expressed a wish, ere I ac- 
cepted his proposal, to have a look at the * bint ; but 
it being then too late to disturb her virgin slumbers, it | 
was determined I should enjoy that felicity on the fol- | 
lowing morning ;—and, in the meantime, wishing my 
future father-in-law ‘ Leilatuk said,’—(Good night) I 
was soon dreaming of herds and flocks, rich pastures, 
and, may be, also of my interesting ‘ Arab Bride.’ ” 
Next morning, as the troop were getting in readiness 
to march, I reminded the old Sheikh of his promise. He 
said Fatimah had gone to the “ bir,” or well, for the 
daily supply of water ; but that, if I would accompany 
him thither, I might have an opportunity of seeing her. 
However, it was written that she should not on that oc- 
casion play the part of a second Rebekah, although her 
ee sire appeared well disposed to enact that of 
aban. 


Captain Lané was an old Prussian officer, who had 
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volunteered on the service; Mr. Hunter, the author of 


_“ Travels in Syria,” a gentleman with whom Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier had become acquainted in Beyrout. His 


ragged regiment mutined to a man, even before one of 
Ibrahim Pacha’s troops had been seen ; and their com- 
mander, to prevent the disgrace of desertion; 


A couple of hundred as complete ruffians as ever dis- 
graced Falstaff’s ragged regiment. I took off my cocked- 
hat, and gave them three parting cheers, to which they 
responded with a terrific yell. I shall follow in a couple 
of hours. *Tis all very good fun; but, at the same time, 
I know them, whenever they are brought to the scratch, 
to be the most arrant set of cowards that ever existed.” 


By the way this cocked-hat, with its long, swaling 
plume of ostrich feathers, furnished by Mr. Jones of Re- 
gent Street, produced a strong sensation, and gained vast 
respect for the wearer in the mountains of Syria. One 
day at Napolouse, he was about to inspect “ the forces ” 
with an indecorus red woollen night-cap on his head, 
when, as he relates— 


Solyman Abdul Hadi, meeting me on the stairs, beg- 
ged I would put on the “ bournetta-é-kibir,” as he deno- 
minated my cocked-hat; adding, that such a “ nishan,” 
or honorary distinction would cause the Mountaineers 
to treat me with twice as much respect and obedience. 

I accordingly pulled the plumed castor over the red 
“woollen ;” and never felt more convinced that “ fine 
feathers ” make fine birds, than from the effect produced 
on the assembled barbarians by my showy head-gear; on 
witnessing which they set up a wild yell of approbation 
and delight, and vociferously demanded to be led with- 
out loss of time against the enemy. These marks of 
“popular applause ” proceeded from about a couple of 
hundred wild, half-starved, ill-conditioned looking ras- 
cals, who would have been considered a disgrace to 
the most disorderly rabble ; armed, some with old rusty 


swords, others with weapons doing duty for fire-locks; 
whilst the major part were furnished with what in their 
hands were probably more dangerous implements, to 


wit, formidable looking clubs and stout cudgels. 

At this moment the thought occurred of the splendid 
figure I should make, at the head of these gentry, against 
the impetuous charge of Ibrahim’s well-organized ca- 
valry in the wide plains of Khan Younés ! 

The General-officer’s cocked-hat and plume must have 
been “ shocking bad” before their owner, who never 
seems to have had the proper respect for them, returned 
to Jaffa from his wild expedition, as hungry and thirsty 
as any old campaigner need be, and rejoiced to find him- 
self once more at a convent refectory, and sitting on a 


| chair, with his legs under a table covered with a clean 


cloth and the savoury dishes, and good Cyprus wine, pro- 
vided by the friars, before him. It did the friars and 
Turkish officers good to see him devour. 

It will not be forgotten by our readers that Jaffa is 
the Joppa of Scripture ; of which the Lieutenant-Colonel 


tells this piquant story :— 


One aftereoon, whilst smoking a chibouque on the ter 
race of my quarters, which commanded a fine view of 
the harbour, I was hailed in a soft, though northern ac- 
cent; and on looking down, beheld a well-dressed and 
pretty European female, whose origin was evidently from 
beyond the Tweed, and who asked if I “kenned ” the 
way to the house of Simon the tanner ! 

I replied by inviting the lady to enter my quarters ; 
and after giving her a cup of coffee,—though she had 
the ill manners to refuse the proffered chibouque,—I 
learnt that her name was Mrs. M , that her husband 
commanded a small merchant craft then lying in the 
roadstead, and whilst he had come ashore in quest of 
fresh stock, his better half,—who appeared in her own 
way to be a bit of a blue-stocking,—was making the most 
of her visit, by seeing all the * lions ” of the pines, 
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It was the first time she had e’er set foot in the 

“ Land of the East,” and she was consequently exceed- 

ingly struck with everything she beheld; and accepted, 

with delight, an offer I made to get her introduced into 

the Hareem of mine host, who happened to be a Mussul- 

man, and immediately acceded to the lady’s request. 

She was much pleased with her reception there ; and 

it being the day when the public hammaums [baths] were 
appropriated for the exclusive use of the women, she also 
accompanied thither her new acquaintances. After 
having been absent for a considerable time she at last re- 
turned,—pale, apparently very much agitated, and, pro- 
testing that nothing should ever induce her to visit again 
such a place, requested I would send somebody to ac- 
company her to the boat which waited at the pier. I 
politely tendered my services ; and, on the way, endea- 
voured to find out what she had seen or encountered to 
discompose her so very much ; she, however, obstinately 
refused to satisfy my curiosity, only remarking, that 
what she had there witnessed, and the shameless man- 
ner in which the Turkish women had conducted them- 
selves towards her, was not to be recounted, even to the 
“ gudeman ” himself ;—from whence I came to the con- 
clusion, that, notwithstanding all Russell, in his account 
of Aleppo, avers to the contrary, Lady Wortley Monta- 
gue’s well-known description of the interior of a female 
hummaum may be more true than is generally imagined ; 
for although many European ladies have since then visited 
these fashionable lounges and places of recreation for 
the fair sex in the East, they may not have recounted 
all they beheld there with the unblushing sincerity and 
candour of our observant ambassadress at Constanti- 


nople. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Napier spent a few days with the 
Turkish army; but of our Mussulman allies he is not 
able to make favourable report. 

The author of these lively reminiscences proposes to 
give an account of a subsequent visit which he made to 
Egypt; and we neither doubt that those who have fol- 
lowed him to Syria will be most happy to meet with him 
again in a new field, nor that the high animal spiritsfand 
cordial gaiety which give a charm to his book will 
fail him in any new effort to interest and entertain the 


public, 

Life in the Ranks. 
of “Scenes and Adventures in Affghanistan.” 
don : T, C. Newby. 


Lon- 


Everything connected with the war in Affghanistan, | 


was so interesting in England, that the most meagre de- 
tails were eagerly perused, from whatever quarter they 
might proceed. But the ordinary events of regimental life 
possess no such attraction; and the personal adventures 
of the Sergeant-Major and his companions, in the earlier 
part of his nearly bloodless military career in India, are 
therefore a falling off from his narrative and anecdotes 
of the march to Cabul, and his descriptions of Dost 
Mahommed and Shah Soojah. The best part of the 
book consists of the remarks and reflections of an intel- 
ligent man bred in the ranks on the errors and abuses 
of our military system, as respects the condition of the 
private soldier. It also contains a few amusing, and a 
few tragic and horrible stories, such as the experience 


of every military man affords, and which are chiefly | 





illustrative of the low morality of the ranks. Father 
Mathew had not been heard of, when, on the voyage to 
India, the following catastrophe occurred :—- 

As we approached Ascension Island, a suicide took 
place, which may be cited as a proof of the characteris- 
tic fondness of the Irish for liquor. A seaman named 
O’Neil, a fine able-bodied young fellow, having been re- 
primanded by the first mate for neglect of duty, turned 
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circumstance was reported to the captain, and he order. 
ed the lrishman’s grog to be stopped. At eight be})< 
on the following day, O’Neil attended at the tub but 
was refused his usual allowance. Casting a contemptu 

ous look on the mate, he exclaimed,—* Better stop m ‘ 
wind than my grog ;” and before any of us were fo | 
of his intention, jumped overboard. The sea was run- 
ning high at the time, and the ship was crowded wit} 
canvass. The captain immediately ordered the vesse] to 
be put about, and the boats to be lowered ; but every 
exertion to save the poor fellow proved fruitless, as he 
had disappeared from view before any of these stens 
could be taken. 7 


The Colonel of the regiment had taken out with him 4 
fine mastiff, which, when the poor scldiers were panting 
under a tropical sun and a scanty allowance of water, 
was plentifully supplied :— 


It was suggested to the carpenter that, by making 2 
false bottom to the trough, Neptune might be cheated 
| of a portion of his daily allowance, and no one be a bit 
the wiser. The carpenter set to work, and being an in- 
genious fellow, soon improved upon the idea. Secretly 
removing the trough at night, he put a false bottom 
| pierced with holes, to it, and contrived so that the low. 
er division of the vessel should communicate, by a tube 
with a large tin can which stood in the boatswain’s 
berth below the level of the kennel. The consequence 
was, that when the water was poured into the trough 
it found its way into the receptacle prepared for it at the 
other side of the partition. 

Profiting largely by this simple contrivance, we kept 
our secret closely to ourselves, though circumstances 
were at times near betraying us. We could hardly con- 
tain cag —— the colonel’s servant, who was 
a genuine Patlander, soliloquizing day after da 
much after this fashion :— , ned . sig 

_ © Musha, but you’re the greedy crayture, Nip, to take 
sich big dhrinks, when poor divils like us are dying of 
drouth. May I be blessed if the baste doesn’t swig as 
much up at a draught as would vittel the whole ship. 
Aw’ he looks vp at me for more, too, as if he hadn’t had 
a dhrop at all. By my sowl, but he’s as bad as father 
Rooney, who used to complain, after his twelfth tumbler, 
| that they had given him a glass with a hole in the bot- 

tom of it.” 
| Little did poor Paddy know how closely his simile 
| applied. 
| The dog at length became almost rabid for want of 
| water, and the colonel grew suspicious 








—_— 








The dog was taken care of by the doctor, who, if he 
suspected the trick, did not peach. The Colonel, who 
figures in the following dialogue, was not Neptune’s 
master :— 


I had long experienced the want of some other re- 
source than the canteen for the occupation of my leisure 
hours ; and finding a disposition on the part of the other 
serjeants to second my efforts, I determined on forming 
a library for the non-commissioned officers, and accord- 
ingly made an application to the Colonel for leave to 
write to London for books. 

The old martinet stared at me as if he did not exact- 
ly comprehend me. 

“ A what?” said he. 

a A library, Sir,—a non-commissioned officer’s library.” 
_“Alibrary! and what the devil do you want with a 
library? No, no: you want to make the men all law- 
yers, and we have too many of them already. If things 
go on like this, you’ll soon take the command of the re- 
_giment out of my hands. The only two books fit for % 
soldier are the Articles of War and the Bible.” 

“ Then, Sir, since you’ll not allow us to have books, 
perhaps you'll give us leave to subscribe for a few news- 
papers.” 

To teach you sedition, and make you more rebellious 
than you are! May I ask which are the newspapers 
and the politics to which you pin your faith, serjeant !” 

I felt the sarcastic tone in which this was uttered, but 





upon him and made him some insolent answer, The 


durst not, of course, make any reply, further than to state 
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that we wished to have the Atlas, Sunday Times, and | Whatever may be the case with forms of government 
Weekly Dispatch. ; / A elsewhere, in the army the laws are certainly of much 
The Colonel bounded from his chair as if struck by 8 | jaa, consequence than the character and disposition of 


pullet on hearing the name of the latter paper, which A a , ae 
about this time contained a series of excellent articles | their administrators. In speaking of the restrictions to 


on corporal punishment. prevent intemperance, and of the canteen regulations, 
“ How dare you propose such a thing?” he exclaim- | the Sergeant-Major remarks :— 


ed, in one of those bursts of anger which rendered him | ‘79 most persons unacquainted with the country, the 

unsafe to approach. “ Admit a lying, soditions publica- | assertion will no doubt appear strange, that the restric- 

tion like that amongst his ——o 8 troops !—I'd sooner | tions imposed by the authorities on the quantity of li- 

cut off my right _ first ; and I’ve a great mind to put | quor allowed to each individual, and the time at which 

you under arrest for your impertinence in even naming | j¢ is to be served out, are calculated to produce an effect 
— , , ‘ : : directly contrary to that which is intended. Such is 
3! Why, sir, Zhe Dispatch is already received in the ere my yi belief; and if my readers will bestow . 

regiment by some of the men. : | few minutes’ patient attention on the subject, they will, 
“ That is no reason why I should allow the evil to perhaps, concur with me in opinion. 


spread further. Once for all I tell you that Lam not“ Foual, if not superior in physical organisation to the 
one of your “ march of intelligence ” men. I never | troops of almost every other country, it has often been 
knew a good soldier yet who was fond of your trashy | qgemanded why the soldiery of Great Britain stand so 
books or seditious newspapers; and I shall not be the | much lower in the social scale? The answer is a simple 


Snag 
first to introduce such a bad precedent into the service.” | one, hecause the whole scope and tendency of military 

There is a horrible story told of an officer, who fell a | legislation is calculated to degrade the soldier in his 
victim to native revenge,provoked by his injustice and in- | OW estimation, and to leave his moral feelings no room 


f paternal feelings. The suneratiti for play. He is regarded as a mere animal endowed 
selent ounnngye so 908 B® he superstitious only with brute instincts; and the consciousness of this 


power of the Roman Catholic religion over those who humiliating fact lowers many a highly-gifted and sensi- 
have been bred in it from childhood, is exemplified in this | tive mind to the common level. Once a man’s sense of 
next anecdote. Cholera had, at this time, broken out in | moral responsibility is destroyed, it cannot be expected 
the regiment; and the Sergeant-Major had the charge of | that he will become either a good soldier or a useful 
me of the sick. He relates :— citizen. The motives that incite other men to exertion, 
- and the feeling of self-respect which prevents them from 
On making a round of the patients entrusted to my yielding to temptation, are wanting in his case; for it 
charge, I was struck by the appearance of a young man’ seems the policy of the military code not to encourage 
named Whelan, a native of Ireland. He had been | anything which might develop his better instincts or ele- 
counted one of the finest men in the regiment, his figure | vate his mental faculties. Dealing with the material of 
being a model of manly beauty, and his strength Hercu- | which the mass is composed as brute matter, the agency 
lean. He was evidently near his end; and I was struck | by which it is shaped and fashioned into the automaton 
by the wild and horrified expression which lit up his | form, dignified with the name of soldier, is of correspond- 
ghastly features. ing harshness and severity. Penal regulations and re- 
“ Whelan, my poor fellow,” said I, “is there anything _ strictions greet the unfortunate tyro at every side, and 
I can do for you!” | the few indulgences that his hard lot admits of are watched 
“ Yes,” he exclaimed, seizing my hand with a frenzied | and curtailed at the pleasure of his superiors. Is it to 
grasp; “ you can get me a priest. For the love of God | be wondered at, therefore, that he should feel a sort of 
fetch him instantly; for there is something on my mind | savage gratification at breaking through restraints which 
which I wish to confess before I die.” | those in authority do not impose on their own conduct, 
“JT fear it will not be in my power to comply with | and which savour of unnecessary despotism. Hatred of 
your request, as there is no Catholic priest to be had | oppression seems a principle implanted in our nature ; 
here. The Rev. Mr. Payne, who is now in the other | and to this impulse, rather than to any real passion for 
ward, will, however, pray with you should you desire it.” | the vice prohibited, may be traced much of the evil com- 
“No! no! not for the world,” screamed the dying | plained of. . . . . «. 2 « 2 «© we ew wee 
man; “do you think I want to turn heretic! The priest Wives are generally heard to say that if their hus- 
—the priest—as quick as you can, or it will be too late.” | bands must get drunk, they would be far more satisfied 
Having pacified him by promising 1 would endeavour | if they would indulge at home, for then they would be 
to procure one, | left him for a few minutes, and sought | able to keep them out of mischief. If our military 
out Mr. Payne. Having called him aside, | communi- | rulers would only condescend to borrow a hint from 
cated to him my suspicions that Whelan had something | female tactics, they would find their task a much easier 
of a startling nature to disclose; adding, at the same | one; and those over whom they are placed would reap 
time, that as the dying man was a Catholic, I was afraid | incalculable benefits from the change. In civil legisla- 
he would not accept his services. tion prevention is held to be better than punishment; 
The clergyman appeared struck with what I told him, | and it has the additional recommendation of being more 
and hastening to Whelan’s _ began + —— pe merciful towards those likely to infringe its rules, 
him mildly the necessity of preparing himself like a ; ; oye 
Christian for the se ae that was about to take Intemperance is the fruitful parent of every vice in 
place; when the wretched man exclaimed, with a ter- the Anglo-Indian weds and seems as often the cause of 
rific oath, “ that no Protestant parson should come near | the excessive mortality as the enervating climate. 
him.’ Mr. Payne endeavoured to reason him out of | _ : : ‘ 
this resolution, but finding it in vain, withdrew. Suggestions for the Improvement of our Townsand Houses, 


This wretched man was, at last, persuaded to relieve his By T. J. Maslen, Esq., many years a Lieutenant in 
mind by confessing his crime to Mr. Taylor, whoadminis- | the Army. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
tered all the well-grounded spiritual consolation that any Mr. Maslen must have been a martinet, if not a des- 
priest could have offered. The dying man had murdered | pot, while in the service. The dogmatic way in which 
his rival in the affections of a young woman in the south | he lays down the law, and goes right up to, and through 
of Ireland; and the murder sat more heavily onhis mind | his object, is quite edifying. The object is, however, in 
than the same awful crime appears to do on too many of | general, a good and desirable one. As a critic on towns, 
his countrymen. | streets, and houses, he is severe ; but as an improver, he 

The abuses in the army are illustrated by a variety | goes slashingly to work, pushing aside every impediment 
of anecdotes, all showing how entirely the soldier lies | thatoffers,as if he were astride an elephant, or the Colossus 
at the caprice or mercy of his superiors of every grade, | of some huge steam-engine, He has concerted plans for 
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improving the street, and domestic architecture of Lon- 
don, York, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and other 
towns, and given the details ; and many of his ideas are 
really good, and many more magnificent. He will not 
listen to the word impracticable. Of his schemes, he 
modestly says :— 

As for my humble suggestions, let any map-maker 
take a large map of London, and draw upon it all the 
improvements I have herein proposed, not omitting one, 
and I would venture a trifling odds, that people will 
say that London will be the most magnificent city in 
the world, if they are all accomplished: and what 
would be worth all the rest, it would greatly stimulate 
the London shop trade, give extensive employment to 
all the labouring classes of the metropolis, and benefit 
the revenue by two millions sterling per annum. 

Mr. Maslen was grievously disappointed, and even 
angry, to find York so shabby a city, as he had formed 
magnificent ideas of it. He, however, does his best to 
improve its condition. He knocks away many streets 
and lanes, forms a new ground-plan, surrounds the whole 
city with a polygon of straight lines of houses in the form 
of defensive walls and towers—of which the Cathedral is 
to be the centre—all the houses fronting to the Minster, 
battlemented, and without windows to the country. 
“ These lines of castles, fictitious though they be, would 
look well; and time would give them that venerable ap- 
pearance of antiquity, which is so romantic.” With 
equal ease he plants a University at York, and im- 
proves the architecture of the Minster Tower ; widens 
streets, broadens and builds bridges, forms a cemetery 
and an aristocratic quarter, pulls down the theatre, abol- 
ishes the races, and banishes the Musical Festival from 
the Cathedral, which he thinks it pollutes. In short, 
this gentleman, with the best intentions in the world, 
epurs his hobby so hard, that it becomes difficult to hold 
on behind him. He has, however, such good, sound 
ideas of sewerage, and the draining of houses, and of the 
nature of the accommodation required for comfort by 
the poorest individual in civilized society, that one could 
wish he had the power to carry out many of his schemes, 
albeit private rights might be occasionally infringed. 
As a specimen of the style, and of the good sense of Mr. 
Maslen’s lucubrations, we quote some of his remarks on 
the Buildings Regulation Bill. With all the Englishman’s 
attachment to his separate dwelling, “ his castle,”—his 
pig-stye, too often,—there can be no question that the 
huge, substantially-built piles of the continental cities, 
and of the towns of Scotland, which are divided into nu- 
merous separate lodgings; which are, in fact, streets on 
the perpendicular instead of the horizontal line, the 
stair forming the trottoir—must afford warmer, drier, 
and better-ventilated dwellings. 

“ It is to the circumstance of the working classes re- 
siding in separate dwellings, that their superior health 
and cleanliness is to be attributed.” Separate dwellings ! 
Why, what stupidity! Cannot poor people live in se- 
parate houses in wide streets as well as in courts and 
alleys! 


ness of a town is to be attributed to the fact of the 
poorer classes living in separate houses,—it may partly 


be so in Birmingham, but it is a consequence that does | 
the grass. All else has changed since the days when 


not always follow ; witness the filthy separate houses of 
some other manufacturing towns, Leeds for instance : 
here may be seen a thousand families living in separate 
houses, and the most part of them up to their ears in filth. 
Courts and alleys are more liable to disease from impu- 
rity of air, and the crowding of poor people together, 
than open wide streets. 
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there; . . but it is owing to the circumstance of 
Birmingham being seated on a steep hill, and every 
heavy shower of rain washes it as clean as if Hercules 
himself had been employed on the mighty task. 

But I shall bring proofs that living in separate houses 
has nothing to do with cleanliness. My proofs shall be 
drawn from no less a city than the capital of France. ]t 
is notorious that the French are not over cleanly in their 
habits ; and yet in that city there are thousands of houses 
seven and eight storeys high, with a different family on 
each floor. I resided in a house of this height, full of 
families from top to bottom. Each floor consists of g 
complete house,—say, one or two sitting-rooms, dining- 
room, bed-rooms, and closets, with a cabinet d’aisance. 
The bed-rooms are paved with tiles, as are most of the 
upper staircases, so that fire is impossible. The rooms 
are lively and delightful, owing to their having so many 
handsome windows. Unfortunately water is not laid on 
by pipes, so that people have to fetch from the foun- 
tains ; but then there is a small cistern fixed outside one 
window on each floor, with a large pipe to the ground 
outside, into which all the slop and wash-water is pour- 
ed, which saves servants and poor people from a great 
deal of running up and down stairs. The house I was 
in, (notwithstanding the number of its inmates,) was as 
clean as anew pin. I think it was washed every day. 
I also visited at a house where the family lived in the 
roof, they being in rather humble circumstances. I had 
to ascend about seven flights of stairs, and curiosity in- 
duced me to count the steps. They amounted to one 
hundred and twelve, and pretty deep ones too; and I 
can assure the reader it was capital exercise for an 
asthmatic to mount them ;—and yet the family had a 
nice clean healthy nest at the top of the house, and were 
the picture of health themselves. 

I never wish to see the English people live in houses 
with more than four or five storeys ; yet if they did, I 
am persuaded it would make all our cities and towns 
incomparably more compact, and very much more beau- 
tiful. I,however,succumb to the old custom of separate 
dwellings; but I deny that it is the cause of more health 
or more cleanliness. 


We wish we could quote, for their utility, Mr. Mas- 
len’s regulations for the size of rooms, windows, doors, 
the height of stair-steps, and the mode of heating and 
ventilating houses, or, for their magnificence, one of his 
grand wholesale building schemes. 


Ruins and Old Trees, associated with Memorable Events 
in English History. By Mary Roberts. With Illus- 
trations from Designs by Gilbert, engraved by Folkard. 
London: Harvey & Darton. 


Does not this title give promise of a delightful book, 
of one redolent of the green wood, and of all that is 
poetical and chivalrous in the olden time? And the 
book richly redeems the promise of its title. Juin the 
first is Melksham Court, in Gloucestershire ; as it might 
have been seen, when surrounded by its ancient forest, 
the huts of the Britons skirting the margin, and the 
Roman settlements in the vale ;—or as it was during the 
pageants in honour of the marriage of Richard II. with 
Ann of Luxemberg; or, later still, when the massive old 


_ pile seen in the plate, was the residence of the Tyndales. 


_A Yew-Tree in Stincheombe Wood, once afforded shelter 


Birmingham is certainly aclean | 
town, considering what manufactures are carried on | decay; and instead of these, modern dwellings, 


As to the assertion that the cleanliness and healthi- | t® 2 Tyndale when hotly pursued by his enemies, and it 
' stands there still when all around is changed. 


Around it are the remains of the old forest, and beside 
it the wild common, with its thyme and flowers among 


the noble ancestor of him who fled for refuge to the 
ample branches of the yew, first landed on the English 
coast. Neither is the surrounding country such as it 
was, in the days of Richard. The castles of Beverstone, 
of Brimefield, and Dursley, whose turrets were seen 14 


ancient times from the summits of the hill, are eamage 4 
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parks and gardens, farms and cottages, overspread the 
country. The cheerful farm-house with its lofty rookery, 
and wide arable or ploughed fields, with low fences or 
y stone walls, are prominent features in the southern 
rtion of the landscape ; as also well-timbered villages, 
yccasional heaths, and tufted woods, or rather groves. 
At the end of summer, the strong colours of the yellow 
wheat and glaring poppy are finely contrasted with the 
dark hue of the woods ; that hue which becomes deeper 
and more sombre, till the night-dews have done their 
work, and the autumnal winds begin to blow, and the 
dark green leaves are suddenly invested with a splendid 
yariety of tints, from bright-yellow to the deepest orpi- 
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alive in some parts of Scotland, and called riding the 
marches, brought a season of annual festivity to 


The inhabitants, who went round them every year, 
and stopped at certain spots, where different ceremonies 
were performed, in order that the localities might be im- 
pressed on the memory of the young, as they were at- 
tested by the recollections of the old. Rogation week, 
or one of the three days before Holy Thursday, the feast 
of our Lord’s ascension, was selected for the purpose, at 
which time the minister of the parish, accompanied by 
his churchwardens and chief parishioners, went round 
the boundaries, and stopped at remarkable spots and 





ment. 

On the verge of the old forest extend rural villages | 
and fertile meadows, high-aspiring elms, shallow brooks, 
and wooden bridges, crowding cottages, and green lanes, | 
with here and there a church-spire, or gray tower rising | 
among the trees. Gentle swells and hollows, where | 
sheep pasture on the green sward, are seen in another | 
portion of the landscape, with apple-orchards and small | 
enclosures ; but along the banks of the Severn the coun- | 
try assumes a different aspect. Its general characteris- | 
tics are breaks of lawn and thicket, with groves and 
stunted pollards, all footed and entangled with briars 
and creeping plants. 

A dilapidated court-house, overrun with ivy, and near 
it an aged church, may be seen by him who knows their | 
locality, from the summit of Stinchcombe hill. The 
church is the waymark, for the walls of the old court are | 
low; and it is only when the wind favours the sight of | 
them, by causing the branches of near trees to bend be- | 
neath its sway, that even the church-tower can be dis- 
cerned among the young green foliage of the spring. | 
The gardens of the once stately mansion are gone to de- | 
cay, or else, being overgrown with grass, are fed upon | 
by cattle ; the windows were broken by the fierceness of 
the flames when it was set on fire; and though strong 
walls, still standing, tell of what has been, not a trace 
remains of the great oriel window, and the roof has long 
been gone. He who wishes to trace the former extent 
of the building may just discover the foundations in some 
parts ; but in others, not even a few scattered stones, | 
sunk deep in the untrodden grass, would reveal that a | 
mansion had stood there. 

Yet Nibley Court once occupied that spot; there a 
happy family dwelt, and busy scenes went on—the sports | 
of childhood, and the daily incidents of domestic life. | 
There my ancestors resided. But all are gone; and | 
scarcely-discovered ruins, which, as regard all grandeur | 
of appearance, might have belonged to a barn or an out- | 

| 
| 
| 





house, alone remain. The yew-tree still lives; but that 
also betokens the lapse of time. 

Our readers may now guess how Mary Roberts de- 
scribes scenery and expatiates on her favourite themes. | 


Bradyate Palace is her next ruin, and the gentle Lady 


Jane Grey, whose birth-place was this spot, her heroine; | 
and then we have Glendour’s Oak—alias the Oak of 
Chertsey, and the Yew Trees of Skelldale, when in their 
prime, while the monks of Skelldale were, five hundred | 
years ago, copying and illuminating manuscripts in | 
their neighbourhood. Has any one, by the way,—any 
lover of hoar eld in trees, ever heard of the Yews of Hang- 
ing Shaw in Yarrow !—-as noble specimens— though now 
in picturesque and quaint decay—as ever lent weapon 
to English bowman. But what are all these to Lo- | 
well Sele’s blasted Oak, and the great Chestnut of 
Tortworth, under which the deer may have lain, or 
herds of wild hogs pastured and gathered kernels, in 
the reign of King John. Then we have the Nut-tree of 
Fair Rosamond’s grave, and Wallace’s Oaks of Ellerslie 
and the Torwood. Inspiring tales are told of each of | 
these Memorial Trees; but we pass them all for the 
Gospel-tree, and the age of the Great Alfred, who first 
divided the land into counties and parishes; the marking 
the boundaries of which, and a custom like one still kept ' 





| holy book in which he loved to instruct them. 


trees, where he recited es in the gospels, and im- 
plored the blessing of the Most High on the fruits of the 
earth, beseeching Him to preserve the rights and pro- 
perties of the inhabitants, and to keep them in safety. 
Many a memorial-tree, thus honoured, carried down the 
recollection of bygone days to the men of other genera- 
tions; and among these the gospel-beech, which stood at 
a short distance from an ancient Saxon town, among the 
beautiful beech woods of Gloucestershire, recalled to 
mind that ages must have passed since that failing tree 
shadowed with its ample foliage the earth beneath. Now 
time-worn and riven, hollow, too, yet throwing out green 
leaves in the spring, it marked one of the extremities of 
the parish, in its retired coppice on the rugged side of a 


| wild common; while beside it a stream gushed forth, and 


went leaping and sparkling into the vale below. A va- 
riety of flowers grew round the well-head of the stream 
—the primrose and the snowdrop, the yellow daffodil 
and violet,—all young, and fresh, and lovely, as if in 
mockery of the time-worn tree. There stood the pari- 
shioners, in their doublets, with heads uncovered, while 


_ the priest recited a few appropriate sentences from that 


Playful 
children, too, were there, young men and maidens ; for 
on such occasions most of the parishioners trooped forth, 
some because they loved their pastor, and were glad to 
hear the sacred words that proceeded from his lips ; 
others because the walk was pleasant, and to gather the 
early flowers of the year. This custom, itself of great 
antiquity, was conjectured to be derived from the Pagan 
feast of Terminalia, the fabled guardian of fields and 
landmarks, and the promoter of good fellowship among 
men. It was adopted by the Christians during a period 
of calamity and death; and now a gospel-tree or stone, 


| stands as a memorial in almost every parish. The site 


was duly visited from year to year, and the doing so was 
attended with circumstances of peculiar interest. 


We need surely say no more of this elegant and in- 
teresting volume. Those fit to appreciate it, must do so 


| already. 


Jamaica in its Past and Present State. By James M. 
Phillipo, Twenty years a Baptist Missionary in that 
Island. London: John Snow. 


It is not to be expected that this picture of Jamaica 
should be wholly untinged by the views and feelings of 
theauthor. It is, however, we should imagine, tolerably 
fair ; and the account which it gives of the present and the 
improving condition of the Black population is extremely 


_ gratifying. Great moral improvement is, indeed, visible 


among every class and complexion in Jamaica. The 
examples of the late Governors, the Marquis of Sligo 
and Sir Lionel Smith, have raised the moral tone of 


, society inthe Island. When, in addition to the comfort- 


able articles of furniture, which many of the negro 
labourers now possess, they come to have a few select 
volumes on a hanging shelf, this History of their degrada- 
tion and emancipation cannot fail to form a part of their 
collection ; for the book is principally Jamaica Past and 
Present as relates to the negroes. As brief specimens 
of the work, we select a few passages :— 
CONDITION OF NEGRO LABOURERS. : 
Ju no rerpect do these now difier from the middling 
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and lower classes of tradesmen and others in England. 
Their eyes have long been open to the disgrace and sin 
of concubinage, and marriage among them has become 
common. The eye of the Christian is now delighted, 
especially on the Sabbath, by the spectacle of multitudes 
of these classes with their families walking to and from 
the house of God in company. 

As in every other community, some may live together 
unhappily, or may violate the sacred compact; but with 
the great majority it is otherwise. None can be better 
husbands, better wives, more affectionate parents, or 
better members of civil society. Nor are any people in 
general better disposed towards the great subject of re- 
ligion. 

NEGRO WOMEN, 

No women in the world can possess more of genuine 
kindness than the black females of Jamaica. To a 
stranger arrested by sickness on the road, and unable to 
proceed, none would more tenderly act the part of the 
good Samaritan. If benighted, no more friendly voice 
could invite them to a shelter till the morning dawn ap- 
peared,—no face could beam with greater tenderness and 
hospitality, and no generosity could be more abundantly 
displayed in providing for his refreshment and repose. 

Once when passing through a Maroon town, parched 
with thirst, and exhausted with fatigue, the writer 
called at one of their huts, and requested a draught of 
water} and he will never forget the tenderness and com- 
passion with which he was surveyed by the inmates, 
the earnestness with which they sprang forward to hold 
his horse, or the eloquence with which they urged him 
into their clean and comfortable apartment. Such was 
the pleasure which his acquiescence afforded them, that 
it was with difficulty he could deter the family from en- 
deavouring to lay almost the whole village under con- 
tribution for his refreshment. Having a long journey 
before him, he remained but a few minutes, and departed 
amidst their loud and repeated benedictions. 

On another occasion, when travelling among the 
mountains, the author was attacked with fever; and 
the symptoms increasing, so as to render him unable to 
proceed, he turned his horse’s head towards a decent- 
looking residence, which he soon found was occupied by 
a family of colour. Here he was recognised; and an 
angel could scarcely have been more welcome. The 
house was cheerless ; but he was put in the best apart- 
ment; the cleanest and best covering the cottage could 
afford was spread for his repose ; while the inhabitants 
of the whole neighbourhood seemed to be employed in 
acts of kindness for his recovery. Some gathered medi- 
cinal herbs; others were sent in different directions for 
medicinal ingredients ; and while some prepared them, 
others applied leaves to his oppressed and burning head, 
the seat of the disorder. On his restoration to reason, 
(for he had been delirious,) the patient found himself 
surrounded by an immense crowd; some of whom were 
pitying him, some expressing their hopes that Misses 
would not hear of it, and others praying earnestly for 
his restoration. 


CLARKSON TOWN. 


This township is beautifully situated in the centre of 
a long valley or glade, formed by two ranges of moun- 
tains, rearing their summits to the clouds, and nearly 
meeting at their base. Beheld from a mountain pass 
immediately in the rear of the settlement, two or three 
sugar estates are visible in the distance ; and beyond 
them, by an accommodation of the foreground to avoid 
obstruction from the trees which are in process of being 
cleared away, are seen the towns of Kingston and Port 
Royal ; whilst, as an additional element of interest and 
beauty in the picture, the ports disclose their shipping, 
and the harbour the saat cnt, that are perpetually 
skimming to and fro over its surface, with now and then 
= te asa or man-of-war homeward or outward 

und. 
_ The settlement is already of considerable extent, and 
is gradually increasing. The cottages are of comfortable 
size, containing about three rooms each, and are very 
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but three principal streets, one of which, by an angle iy 
its centre, is divided into two, named Victoria and 
Albert. Along these, leaving a piece of garden-ground 
in front, the cottages are ranged on either side, at equal 
distances. 

The interesting ceremony of opening the township 
took place on the 12th day of May, 1842. A consider. 
able number of people were attracted by the occasion ; 
and as its principal objects were to secure an opportu: 
nity of preaching the Gospel and administering advice, 
accommodation for a large auditory had been provided 
beneath a cluster of old forest-trees, on the mountain- 
side, and in a situation which commanded a view of the 
whole settlement. It was a most romantic spot—the 
mountains forming an amphitheatre, covered with trees 
and shrubs of varied foliage and beauty, arresting the 
clouds as they floated along the sky, 

“‘ With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied, and overhead up gréw 

Insuperable heights of loftiest shade, 

Cedar and branching palm ;” 
whilst their sides, and the extended and lovely valley 
below, presented in beautiful contrast a garden re- 
claimed from the wide waste around by the arts of 
peaceful industry. 

In consequence of the reverberation of sound along 
the narrow defile which the township occupies, a shout 
of the voice was all that was necessary to attract the 
company to the place of meeting. Accordingly, at the 
appointed hour, the words, “Come to prayers,” being 
vociferated two or three times by one of the most robust 
and active of the villagers, who ascended the summit of 
a detached hill for the purpose, every individual in the 
settlement was seen wending his way to this rural sane- 
tuary ; the aged and infirm supporting themselves on 4 
staff, and others more vigorous climbing the steep ascents 
with quick and eager step: all, at the same time, with 
countenances that betokened the pleasure which such a 
summons had created. , 

The pulpit was a rude table, covered with a white 
cloth, and situated close to the huge trunk of one of the 
group of trees already mentioned. The hearers were 
seated almost in semicircles on planks affixed to uprights 
placed in the ground, beneath the shade of the wide- 
spread branches, altogether presenting a most nove! and 
interesting spectacle. 

The writer commenced the services, and delivered an 
address containing, as is usual on such occasions, advice 
on the subject of personal and relative duties. 








substantially built. The township contains at present 





To ears long accustomed to the negro jargon, the re- 
ligious dialogues which Mr. Phillipo has given at great 
length, may not sound so incongruously as they do to 
ours ; but we cannot help thinking they are injudicious 
and in bad taste ; and that, though far from the writer 
meaning any such thing, they will be pronounced irre- 
verent, nay, almost profane. 

From some of the statements here given of the con- 
versations of the ministers with the ignorant and the 
sick or dying negroes, we should fear that they are not 


, always the most sober-minded and judicious. 


The Invisible Unicerse Disclosed ; or the Real Plan and 
Government of the Universe. By Henry Coleman 
Johnson, Esq. London: Effingham Wilson. 

This is a new theory of the universe, or of the rela- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, which is evolved in a long 
and complicated series of demonstrations. We can only 
comprehend that the planetary bodies are kept in motion 
by the expansion of air; the sun, a solid substance, 
in a complete, permanent, and uninterrupted state of 
ignition, supplying them all with heat, simultaneously 
extracting from them the atmospheric fluid called air, 
whose force, in expanding, causes the motion of all these 
bodies. The author differs from ordinary astronomers 45 
to the magnitude and relative distances of the planets, 
and on other points. 
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phe Burgo-Master of Berlin. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 


An English Translator has, for once, fallen upon a 
story by one of the numerous continental imitators of 
Sir Walter Scott, that possesses some vitality and power 
to interest English readers. The Burgo-Muster of Ber- 
lin is a Tale of the fourteenth century, when a middle- 
class was already distinctly recognised in the towns 
as a growing counterpoise to the feudal lords ; and 
when, in civic communities, society was in a state of 
rapid transition. The truth of costume appears to be 
faithfully, if not slavishly preserved ; and the principal 
characters are well conceived and boldly filledup. They 
are true to the time, when Burgo-masters still belonged 
toa kind of Patrician order like Senators of Venice, 
and tradesmen and members of guilds were placed under 
a strict ban, from which they struggled to free them- 
selves—while used by the sovereign princes to keep 
the unruly barons in check. The story of the Burgo- 
master—a proud and high-spirited man, the victim 
of the strifes of faction, and of his beautiful but 
haughty and capricious daughter, who had secretly 
given her heart to the low-born hero of the tale, but 
from pride of birth refused him her hand—well 
elucidates the state of manners and opinion in a 
tude but stirring period. The lover, though a low- 
born tradesman’s orphan son, is handsome, gallant, 
brave, and even wealthy. In character he is some- 
thing between Gow Chrom and Quentin Durward. 
The rejection of his suit drives him on desperate 
courses. He heads the factious guilds that have 
revolted against the Burgo-master; but afterwards re- 
deems his errors by the succour which he affords to 
that proud man and his prouder daughter in their deep 
adversity. His ignoble birth is finally forgotten in the 
splendour of his achievements against the Turks and 
the favour of his sovereign ; and all ends as was to have 
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| 
| 


been expected. The merits of the Tale do not, however, | 


rest upon the story, but in the numerous shifting scenes 

in which the manners of that rude age, among all the 

varying classes of society, are dramatically exhibited, 
and often with considerable effect. 

The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl. By Adel- 
bert Von Chamisso. Translated from the German by 
William Howitt. London: Longman & Co. 

This new version of a well-known and popular Ger- 
man extravaganza, is intended, we presume, to form, to 
those who require such manual, a kind of lesson-book, 


as well as one of entertainment. The English is printed 


in one page, and the German opposite to it. The book 
is very neatly printed, at Leipsic, and is ornamented 


with a few hard, dry, and yet florid engravings, in the | 


style of those of the German Almanacks. 
German Amaranths for the Young. By W. Klauer 

Klattowski. London: P. Rolandi. 

This is a collection of popular pieces in prose and 
verse, intended for the use of young persons learning the 
German language, selected by a writer who has, we be- 
lieve, compiled several elementary books for the assis- 
tance of students of German, and who projects others in 
an ascending series. Such a selection must be useful. 
Narrative of the Travels and Adventures of Monsieur 

Violet, in California, Sonora, and Western Texas ; 

written by Captain Marryat, C.B. Three volumes. 

London: Longman & Co. 


The wonderful adventures of Monsieur Violet-—whom 
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some of our townsmen may, it is not impossible, have 
seen, a boy, at Holyrood, where his father, if all tales 
be true, was a nobleman in the suite of Charles X.— 
have reached us at too late a period of the month, to 
receive that respectful notice which their novel end ex- 
traordinary character demand. All that we can at present 
state is, that the lovers of the wild, the marvellous, and 
perilous in adventure, will be gratified to the top of 
their bent, by the doughty deeds, and “ hair’s-breadth 
’scapes” of Monsieur Violet, as they are set down by 
his faithful historian or amanuensis, Captain Marryat. 


SERIAL WORKS. 


Voivme IIT. or tur Brograpnicat Dictionary oF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE Dirrvsion or Uservt. KNOWLEDGE. 
London : Longman & Co.—This new volume contains few 
English or modern Biographies. Among those found, 
are a group of Arbuthnots, the witty Doctor being the 
chief ; Mr. Apperley, better known as Nimrod, who died 
only in May last; and Eugene Aram. Among the 
fuller biographies are those of Ariosto, and Aristides ; 
and the volume concludes in the middle of the life of 
Aristophanes. 


Yarrect’s History or Britisn Brreps. Parts 34, 
35, 36, 37. London: Van Voorst.—This splendid and 
beautiful book is now completed. Frequently, during 
the course of its publication, have we had occasion to 
call the attention of our readers to a work unequalled 
of its kind, whether it is regarded as one of natural 
science, or as an illustrated book. In it the art of 
wood-engraving has been carried to a degree of perfec- 
tion, which was pre-supposed impossible ; for the deli- 
cacy of execution and finish of the endless portraits of 
the feathered tribes are as remarkable as the truth and 
spirit of the liknesses, expression, and attitude. The 
520 wood-engravings of this Bird History are in them- 
selves a rich gallery to the lover of nature—a continual 
feast for the eye and the mind. As a work of science, 
Yarrell’s History of Birds is, as we understand, high- 
ly esteemed. But it has more popular recommen- 
dations and attractions in its charming variety of bird 
biography and bird anecdote, and the rare beauty of the 
engravings. Altogether, no more desirable table-book 
has appeared for years, whether we look to its intrinsic 
merits, or external elegance. 

Tue Book or Scorrisn Sono. Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15.—This integral body of Scottish Song is now finish- 
ed. It is neat, cheap, and comprehensive. It con- 
tains, besides the songs, many valuable or curious notes 
and notices of nameless minstrels ; and, including a good 
many indifferent songs, omits few that deserve to be held 
in remembrance. 

Tae Porutar CrcLorepia or Naturat Science, Parts 
V. and VI.; making Parts I. and II. of Animal Physi- 
ology. London: W. S. Orr & Co.—These new Parts of 
this series aspire to supply the want, which is said to be 
generally felt, of an Elementary Treatise on Animal 
Physiology, suitable either for those entering upon the 
study with professional views, or those who merely wish 
to gain a general acquaintance with a science so univer- 
sally interesting. The work is neatly and usefully illus- 
trated by numerous wood-cuts, 

Tue Sream-Packer. Nos. 5, 6, 7. 

Harry Mowsray. Part X. 


Tue Heracp ov Peace. No. 25. 
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Wuistie-pinkiz. 5th Series.— Whistle-binkie has 
become a regular serial work, which may go on for a half 
century more. The new volume is, in character and 
contents so like, though inferior to, its predecessors, as 
to require no particular description. There are many 
pretty, and some sweet and tender Scottish songs ; but, 
as a whole, the collection does not improve with age. In 
the early series there was accumulation to fall back upon; 
now the best materials are wearing out. 

Tue Pureno-Macyet. No. 9. 

Horse-sHoe Naits. No. 3. 

Mivier or Deannaucna. Part VII. 

Porutar Frowers. The Tulip. 

Brewster’s Seven Cuartist anp Miuitary Dis- 
courses. Part XVI. 

CuamBers’s Cyctopepia or EnGLisn LITERATURE. 
Parts X. and XI. 





PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, &c. 


A Pres ror THe Liperties or THE Scortisn Uni- 
VERSITIES, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO FREE CHURCH 
Proressors. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of 
Humanity in Marischal College, Aberdeen. Edinburgh : 
Tait.—This pamphlet is so alike in character, as to seem 
the expansion of an article which lately appeared in 
Tait’s Magazine, in consequence of the intolerance 
displayed by the Presbytery of St. Andrews, in the 
case of Sir David Brewster, who has joined the Free 
Church. Professor Blackie’s argument is strenuous 
and able, and ought to prevail with the legislature, what- 
ever ecclesiastics may think of it. We could, however, 
have wished that the case had been tried, in the first in- 
stance, between the Church and some other individual 
than Sir David Brewster, whose position as Principal of 
a Presbyterian University which sends out a great num- 
ber of theological students, makes his case differ mate- 
rially from that of a Professor merely filling a scientific 
chair. There can be no question but that science and 
learning should be emancipated in the Scottish Univer- 
sities by statute, as it virtually is by usage ; that there 
should, in Professor Blackie’s words, be “ academical 
freedom—perfectfreedom.” But though this movement of 
the Presbytery of St. Andrews ought, on principle, to be 
resisted, Professor Blackie must pardon us for thinking, 
that intolerance is by no means confined to the Estab- 
lished Church, and that the late movement of the Non- 
Intrusion party was, by very many degrees, more priestly 
than popular. O’Connell, as he quotes, describes the 
Scotch as the most priest-ridden people in Europe. But 
if they are so, by whom were theyridden? Not bythe Mo- 
derates, we presume, who, by the account of the Non- 
Intrusionists, troubled themselves very little about the 
people, in one way or other. By whom, then !—surely 
not by the Convocationists, who have lately retired ! 

We have another question to put : Would the Free 
Church men make either a Principal, Professor, orordinary 
schoolmaster of any individual belonging tothe Establish- 
ment, though he possessed the highest qualifications, and 
were endowed with every virtue that adorns humanity? 
Not they. This is, however, no argument whatever 
against academical freedom, but something to show 
that in genuine liberality or tolerance the clergy of the 
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Establishment and those of the Free Church are exactly on 
a par. The General Assembly of the Free Church now 
sitting at Glasgow is as devoted, (by the reports of its 
proceedings,) to standards, formulas, and subscriptions, 
as the General Assembly of the Kirk can be. See the 
opening speech of its Moderator, Dr. Brown. 


Tue Report or tuc Directors To THE Forty-ninty 
GeneraL MEETING or THE Missionary Society, held in 
May, 1843. 

THOUGHTS AND TRAITS OF THE MINISTERIAL Poticy, 
by a very quiet Looker-on.—A groat’s worth this, of a 
plain and rather plausible, but by no means satisfac- 
tory, vindication of Sir Robert Peel in everything that 
he has either done or left undone for the last two years. 


Tue Proper SPHERE oF GOVERNMENT: a reprint of a 
series of spirited Letters by Mr. Herbert Spencer, which 
originally appeared in Zhe Nonconformist. 

Cuvurcn Music, a Sermon.—This anonymous sermon 
appears to have been preached by a Dissenting Minister, 
who, like John Wesley, can see no propriety in the devil 
monopolizing all the best music. He can even admire 
the Puseyites so far as they confine their innovations 
to chants and choral singing ; and he urges conformity so 
far as making the ezternals of Protestant Christian wor- 
ship as affecting and impressive as is consistent with a 
due avoidance of merely superstitious and unmeaning 
ceremonials. 


THE SHEPHERD’s WELL; a Play. 





Le PaGe’s Frencu Scuoor. Part II. 
A Key to Le PaGe’s Girt or Frencu Conversation. 


Promiscuous WorsuirP No Duty, puta Sin. Reply to 
a Sermon recently preached by the Rev. J. Davies, Rec- 
tor of Gateshead ; by George Bird, B.A., of Cambridge. 


SUTHERLAND as IT Was anp Is, on How a Country 
MAY BE Ruinep.—This is a pamphlet which we should 
have admired much more had it appeared before thie 
Duke of Sutherland set his face against the movements 
of the Non-Intrusionists. Up to this period we have 
never heard of a whisper against the clearings on the 
Sutherland and neighbouring estates, from any indi- 
vidual of that party, whether clerical or lay, save long 
ago, from the honest parson of Kincardine, the late Mr. 
Macbean, whose flock was scattered ; and whether he was 
a Moderate or Evangelical, we cannot tell; nor are 
we aware that the Sutherland clearings were ever before 
more than cursorily adverted to, save in this Magazine.” 

For the honour of Scotland,we rejoice to learn, that the 
latest and blackest story of cruelty and oppression re- 
lated in this pamphlet, turns out to be false. It is that 
of the widowed daughter of the late minister of Lairg 
being turned out of her house by the Duke of Suther- 
land, or his agents, because she had given shelter to her 
aged father, who had left the Church. Mr. Makgill 
Crichton, one of the Non-Intrusion orators, who used the 
piteous tale, has been compelled to confess his error, and 
“anhesitatingly retract” the statement. It would do less 
harm, than seems imagined, to the Free Church cause, 
if its orators and writers were more careful in their 
statements of facts. 


* See Tuit’s Magazine for September, October, and No- 
rember, 1836— Tours and Detours in Scotland, 
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